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PREFACE 


The purpose of this book is to serve as a guide for the manu- 
facturer, sales manager, engmeer, advei Using agency, and others 
interested m the scientific analysis and orgamzation of maikets 
Although addressed pirmanly to business executives, it is hoped 
that the book also will prove of value to the professional market 
surveyor, as well as to the student who beheves that, m the 
commg busmess era, scientific methods will be apphed to dis- 
tribution as they weie to pioduction in the past era 

Although an attempt has been made to give the somewhat 
casual reader an adequate perspective of maiket analysis, the book 
IS arranged so as to give the actual investigator all mstructions 
necessary to the conduct of his work 

At the begmmng of each chapter an outhne is given of its con- 
tent This outhne is in question form It is, of course, impos- 
sible to devise a set of questions directly apphcable to any and 
every business, yet it will be safe for the surveyor to assume that 
by the time he is able to give intelhgent answers to these key 
questions he has in hand aU the mateiial necessary for a complete 
report on his market The chapters and, in so far as possible, the 
headings under each chapter, have been arranged according to 
the survey 01 ’b logical course of piocedure, rather than with any 
attempt at a theoretical or merely pedagogical presentation of the 
subject 

In addition to those mentioned m the text, grateful ac- 
knowledgment IS made to the followmg gentlemen for their assist- 
ance 

Charles F Pietsch, of Frank Seaman, Inc , Earl C Noiris of 
Street & Finney, Wifiiam Elliot of Packard Motor Cai Co of New 
York, Professor Frederick B Robinson, Dean of the School of 
Busmess and Cmc Admimstiation of the College of the City of 
New York, J B Keeney, of the Editor and Publisher, E 0 
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Sawyer, Jr of the Fishing Gazette, John WhUy of the Hotel 
Monthly, M L Tyler of the McCall Company, A H Melville, of 
the Nast Pubhcations, L J Epply of the HammemuU Paper Co , 
L D Gathn, of the E C Gathn Co , W J Damm of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, Frank T Carroll of the Indianapolis News, 
Frank D Webb of the Baltimore News, S W Page of the George 
Batten Advertising Agency, R E Carpenter of Hartfoid Auto- 
motive Parts Co , F J Aikins of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
Willard Fuller, Industrial Engineer, Theodore B Damm of the 
Joseph Richaids Adv Agency, George H Griffiths, of the Hard- 
ware Age, Robeit C Powell, of the Tracy-Parry Co , Arthur A 
Pole of Hearst’s Magazine, N P Winchell, Jr , of Paper, H L 
Potter of American Lumberman, H S Brutton of Proctor & 
Gamble Co , H A McKee of the Library Bureau, Raymond 
Welch of the Crowell Pubhshing Co 

Thanks aie also due to Mr Charles G Wheeler, for mvalu- 
able assistance in proof readmg 

As it IS the author’s intent to keep this book up-to-date, he 
would appreciate suggestions from readers calculated to be of 
assistance in making revisions 

Pbrcival White 

Boston, Mass 
September 1, 1921 
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MARKET ANALYSIS 


CHAPTER I 

HOW MARKET SURVEYS ARE MADE 

Every buHineaR is concerned chiefly with two things First 
with n roducmg a commodit y, and, second, with marketi n g i t 
This book aims to describe the lattei function 

Originally, a market was the actual place where the exchange 
of one commodity foi another took place Since at that time 
there was no money, tradmg was done by a system of barter, by 
which the superfluous commodities of one man were exchanged 
for those of his neighbor 

Although markets have changed gieatly m outward semblance 
since then, the fundamentals remain unaltered A market is still 
nothing more nor less than an opportunity to buy or seU The 
great difference hes in the methods of locating the market, supply- 
ing it with commodities, and securing payment for them Mar- 
kets have ceased to be local assemblies or'fairs held at some 
crossroads or other central location A modem market is limited 
m scope only by the number of possible useis of the product 
throughout the world The introduction of money, improve- 
ments m transportation, the rise of manufacturing, and many! 
other factors have tended to specialize and compheate thq/ 
ongmal simplicity of the marketing function 

output of the busmess- It is necessary to determine how much 
this sponge will absoib, how fast it wiU absorb it, and many 
other facts, before it is possible fo understand and reckon mtelh- 
gently with the possibihties and hmitations of that maiket 

Markets are Measurable Markets do not happen They^ 
follow and are governed by certain economic laws That we aie 
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unable to solve marketing problems inoie acciyately and readily 
IS not due to any irregulaiity in the natuie ot the markets them- 
selves, ^ut rathei to our ignoiance of the facts wluch beai upon 
the situation If ve weie in possession of all the data, it is safe 
to say that markets would be as measuiable, as ceitam, and as 
determinable as any other phenomenon wluch obeys fixed laws 
Markets are real, tangible, defimte things 1 hej may be plotted 
and charted and mapped and reckoned with just as accurately 
as our knowledge of the facts wdl allow 

We aie mchned t o look upon mmk etm g problems tod^ay ^s 
we looked upon production jprobkm^ten yeaj;s ^go Manufac- 
turmg in'*those~*3ays was moie or less subservient to accident 
It happened Schedules, planning departments, routing, and 
the othei outgrowths of modem production were as unlcnown 
then as is market analysis today 

It seems mdisputable that the maikets of the future are to 
be won only througluthe . application _q| the same sciejitific methods 
which were so successful in the field of p roduction It is probable 
that markets may be sought for so eagerly, as a result of this 
competition, that they will be available only to those who apply 
scientific methods most intensively 

The apphcation of science to maikets depends not upon 
guesswork, nor even upon a qualitative analysis of conditions, 
but rather upon a compiehensi ve undei standing of industry i n 
general , of the special hne ot business i n par ticular, jjid of ’ a 
^gimnfitetwe ^alysis^ all the'facts^volved 

It should be underst^a atrttig”l)^{nnihg that it is impossible 
to apply the methods of pure science to analyzing markets 
scientific man with no practical busmess experience is not well 
quahfied The'oniijrfei^ible'piogiam is to link the methods of the 
scientist with those of the experienced busmess man, and to apply 
the horse sense which is the keenest weapon of them both ^ 

What IS Market Analysis? Maiket analysis is the apphcation 
of scientific prmciples and methods to problems connected with 
the nature, extent, and pecuharities of the market, together with 
the means for brmgmg the prodfict to the market and distributing 
it there 

Every science is built upon facts Therefore, the first step 
m the apphcation of science to markets is t q reveal all the pprti- 
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nent fa cts possible to obtain Fust, the market survey must get 
these factsT“ second, it must analyze internict them, and, 
third, it m u^ sbowhow the conclusions reached m^y be ^pphed 
to the paiticu lar business in questio n 

Ithas been said in regard to all commercial lesearch work that 
the man is more important than the method To a great extent 
this IS tiue It is very largely in the hands of the man m charge 
of the actual research work to make oi mai the results of the inves- 
tigation Although the fundamental principles underlying every 
market investigation aie the same, the individual problem demands 
mdmdual treatment Ordinarily, this lequiies a man of scien- 
tific tiainmg and habits, who has, in addition, a thorough grasp 
of business prmciples 

The success of a market analysis depends upon both the man 
and the metho d, the one supplementing the other/ The man 
Bupphes by judgment and cxpeiiencc the place of msufficient or 
confusmg data The method serves to put m older and to 
collate the steps m the procedure 

What a Market Survey Does The opportunity for profit 
obtainable from a well-executed market survey wiU depend upon 
the specific nature of the problem in hand, the readiness of the 
management to accept and to act upon its conclusions, and upon 
othei considerations tieated at length in later chapters Any 
market suivey, however, will serve to bring to light certain data 
fundamental to any thoiough understandmg of the market 
These may be called the general results of market analysis, and 
may be classified as follows 

1 A market suivey should lead to a better understanding o f 
present ma^ets^ through an analysis of the actual consumers, 
their locationpliumerical^'stiength, purchasing '^owei, buymg 
motive"^ and likes and dishkes 

2 The discovery of unexploited markets is one of the most 
frequent results of market analysis It not only determines 
the location of these untouched territories, but analyzes their 
possibihties and hmitations 

3 A maiket survey will no^ only delmeate the actual and 
potential market for the product itself, but also for any by-product 
of the mdustry 

Aside from these geneial results, there are a numbei of specific 
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results, involving a change in the method o£ approach to the 
market or a change m the product offered to the market, for 
example 

1 Since the sales department is most vitaUy interested m the 
actual marketing pioblcm, it is but natural that many findings 
should diiectly affect the piesent sales program 

2 The same considerations apply to the advertismg depart- 
ment, which IS whoUy a markctmg function 

3 It IS possible that the market survey might point to a change 
m the pioduct itself, m older to make it more smted to market 
reqmrements 

4 A market survey may result in the more accurate corre- 
lation of purchasing with production and sales It may serve to 
show why seasonal demand can be eliminated or made a much less 
important factor 

5 A market survey may make clear to the minds of the 
executives the importance of changing the distributive system 
in vogue 

The above aic merely suggestive of results which might be 
obtained It does not foUow that a market survey will necessarily 
upset the established order of things Qmte the contrary It 
may merely point out ways and means by which present practices 
may be bettered m so far as they affect the marketmg function 

The Steps m the Procedure Eveiy market investigator wiH 
fimd that there aie certain methods of procedure common to 
every investigation Before embarking on his mdmdual pro- 
gram, he should find time to study the broad aspects of the situa- 
tion, The first move is to obtain a general perspective of the 
entire problem The advantage of this hes m the opportumty 
it affords him to block out clearly the subsequent procedure 

There has been a tendency, particularly in research depart- 
ments maintained by private companies, to do each day’s task 
as it presents itseH, rather than to plot out the entire program 
and to work on a defimte schedule T his day-to-dav policy often 
proves tojai^-hopelessjaadfirtalang, ch iefly because li almost 
always, appears-t hat-the.. m ore, paomayeatigates,. Jhe more juvopti- 
gating rem^-ms to ))e.dpne. The only logical course for a com- 
pa^^esimg to try out market analysis on a small scale is to 
decide ip hoy much time and money may be allotted 
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for this tiial, an*d then keep to this schedule fiom the outset as 
far as possible 

Although maikct survey woik is divisible into a fairly^ definite 
number of operations, these vaiy somewhat with the nature of 
the subject under investigation Thcie is also a ceitain tendency 
among them to oveilap The hne of demarcation becomes blurred 
It IS almost impossible to complete one opeiation befoie beginmng 
the next Foi mstance, m collecting information, particularly 
m the piehmmary investigation, it will be found that data rela- 
tive to the company, its product, competition, customers, etc , 
wiU be so intermingled as to foim a baflSiing medley of information 
Before this can be put to use, it must be classified undei the 
respective headings as deteimmcd in the oiiginal scheme 

Determimng the Problem What is the precise objective of 
this market analysis? What icsults do we wish to accomphsh? 
What paiticular phases of the market aie we to study? What 
restrictions are there on our plan of action or our method of attack? 
To answer these questions is the fiist consideration m eveiy mar- 
ket suivey 

The mam difference between the scientific examination of 
the maikctmg problem made by the surveyor and the shrewd 
analysis made by the veteian salesman is mainly a matter of 
accuracy The salesman bases his opimon upon a species of 
intuition, bom of long expencncc The surveyor, who attempts 
to analyze maikets scientifically, must legard his intuit ion as of 
secon daiy importance and base his l udg m ent on facts. 

The man who is commissioned to make a market survey foi a 
company may find himself adrift without any definite mstruc- 
tions His fii-st task, accoidmgly, is one of definition If this 
company and this maiket aie different from other compames and 
other markets, wherein does the difference he’ What are the 
pecuharities of this business’ What are the problems the com- 
pany’s executives consider paramount, and are these really the 
vital ones? 

Often the precise determination of the pioblem in hand is 
among the most diflicult of any of the steps to be taken In this 
part of the work, especially, the investigator will need to caU 
upon his associates and supenors for assistance and advice In 
all probabihty, the surveyor wiU find himself confronted with the 
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very obstacles which the company’s executives "have been strug- 
gling agamst for years, and he will find it necessary to face these 
issues squarely and boldly 

The surveyor may not always be successful In one case, a 
market analysis was made of a ceitam chip soap An exammation 
of the finflingH indicated that, under conditions then existing, it 
was highly desirable to market this product through retaders 
dealing in household washing machmes However, owing to 
the prejudice of the company’s officials, this proposition vas 
considered too radical a departuie from the ordmary, consequently 
it remained for a more enteipnsing concern to take advantage of 
the opportumty Hero, the surveyor’s findmgs weie successful, 
but his work was not profitable, because it v as not utihzed 

The surveyor should begin his work with a realization that, 
whatever business is being mvestigated, its field is not God-given, 
nor IS it basically drffeient from thousands of others He should 
not hesitate to see the facts as they are, and to record what he finds 
If the company’s officials do not want the truth they have no 
need for a market survey 

The Prelimmary Andysis In addition to noting prehminaiy 
impressions, it is often desirable foi the mvestigator to make in 
written form a proposal setting forth exactly what the survey 
IS to cover, what the general plan of action is, how much time it 
will take, what it will cost, etc It is a wise rule to keep a lecord 
of daily progress — commonly known as a "progress report’’ — and 
to have this where it may be refeired to readily Written 
notes act as a ratchet They prevent shppmg backward Fur- 
thermoie, they enable the surveyor to present to his supeiiors 
incontrovertible evidence of his plan of action, and of its piogiess 

When the proposal, or preliminary analysis, is completed, it 
may be taken up with the company’s officials for discussion, 
modification, and approval This wiU have two definite results 
First, it will give the company’s executives, who are most vitally 
concerned, an oppoitumty to see what progress is bemg made, 
and to offer criticisms and suggestions Second, after hearmg 
what criticisms are made on the pieliminary report, the surveyor 
has a defimte program upon which to work 

This proposal cannot be expected to outhne the procedure 
or the results except m a general and, perhaps, somewhat vague 
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manner The Outcome is bound to depend upon facts which 
will not appear until the market survey is well undei way It is 
dangerous to promise too much m advance For exanyle, one 
ambitious lesearch speciahst thought he had discovered how to 
predict mathematically the potcntiahties of foreign markets for 
motor cars He agreed to woik out a formula, the factors of 
which were the wealth per capita and the numbei of inhabitants 
per mile of road The elements of error, howevei, and the 
diversity of local conditions, weie so great that the surveyor’s 
promise had to be letracted 

Obviously, the mvestigator's first impiessions must not be 
taken too seriously They admittedly will be open to the very 
objections to which the intuitive judgments of the veteran sales- 
man are open It is to be expected that these piehmmaiy find- 
ings must be carefully revised in the hght of evidence later 
obtained 

Enough time should be allowed to make the preliminary study 
fairly thoiough It seems to be the consensus of the best opimon 
that the cieative work should be done as near the outset as pos- 
sible Any method which postpones it until aftei a long siege 
witlvstatistics and details couits faduie 
«,_^y*'^ 1aTinmg the Campaign Aftei making a pielunmary diag- 
nosis, it IS necessaiy to get down to a thorough, plodding, intensive 
study of the various phenomena involved Much of the cieative 
work now wiU have been accomplished, but a great deal of 
routine work still will remam This will be of the scientific, 
laboratory sort, which cannot be shghted or guessed at, and 
which takes time and pams Every finding and premise must 
be scrutimzed with a view to decidmg upon its accuracy and 
adequacy Predetermmed ideas must be challenged, wherever 
there is the least possibihty of eiioi 

The situation is somewhat hke that of the lawyer who has 
investigated his case, found the ciunmal, made sure of his guilt, 
and haled him into court But he is stiU confronted with the very 
definite problem of obtaining proof of his gmlt Mere circum- 
stantial evidence and hypothetical deductions will not pass 
muster He must estabhsh his facts He must prove what he 
says 

At this juncture the surveyor should decide what mforma- 
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tion to obtain The entire program for gathering this informa- 
tion should be mapped out in advance What are we to tmd out? 
To wh^t sources are we to apply? What methods shall we use 
for tapping them? How extensive a study will be necessary to 
give an unassailable prepondeiancc of facts oi opimons? What 
people shall we need to interview m peison and how many can be 
reached by letter? How much travehng must be done? What 
books must be consulted? What other similai investigations 
have been made which can contiibute facts or figures'? 

The Company and Its Product Invariably, the engineering 
approach to any market must be made through a study of the 
merchandise itself In the last analysis, it is the pioduct which 
determines the company’s success Not the best production 
methods, the best pui chasing program, nor the most convincing 
salesman m the district can make a company prospeious if its 
product IS not satisfactoiy The man or woman who actually 
makes use of the product is gomg to judge it on its mtrmsic merits 
Fortunately, the product is the easiest and most tangible 
subject for study A great part of the market suivey will be 
devoted to analyzing charactei, scope, and extent, etc , of the 
need, which must of necessity exist for eveiy merchantable com- 
modity The survey will analyze past history as a means of 
shedding further hght upon the future It wiU exarmne the 
actual construction of the pioduct, the way it operates, what it 
coats, what its advantages are, what shortcomings it has, what 
materials enter into its construction or composition, etc 

The surveyor goes even farther and studies the oiganization 
which produces the goods, its facihties for keeping up quality 
and keepmg down cost, its abihty to produce in quantity, its 
method of distnbuting and selling, and its personnel 

The Industry in General The survey must include a study 
of the mdustiy m geneial as well as of the company and its 
product To express it m another way, the problem must be 
examined from without as well as from within Whereas the 
study of the company and its product usually may be approached 
rapidly, and with fairly certaiif results, the study of the industry 
m general probably will prove more devious Nevertheless, 
many data may be collected without undue difficulty or expense, 
partly through bibhographical work, and partly through the 
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examination of i^dvertising matter appearing m magazines and 
elsewhere, through catalogues, government publications, etc 

The history and development of the mdustry shoulij be care- 
fully examined, and an attempt made to orient it with respect 
to the industrial activity of the entire country This is aU done 
foi the purpose of ascertaining the exact place of the company 
m the industry By compaiing the relative growth of the company 
and the industry, it is easy to determine whether the company is 
expanding pioportionately to the industry A comparison mav 
be made of the total volume of the goods in question as contiasted 
with those which the company itself manufactuies, showmg the 
amount of business the company is obtaining Some attention 
may well be given to its relation to foieign business Vaiious 
othei considerations will present themselves, such as the stabihty 
of the industry, its hkehhood of survival, the capital invested 
m it, etc 

Competition Competition should be studied from the stand- 
pomt of the product, its price, quahty, location and ease of trans- 
portation, with such other factors as may occur in this connection 
It also should be studied from the viewpoint of the competing 
organization itself, its pui chasing, production, and merchandizmg 
methods, etc 

There aie many other considerations in regard to competition, 
too numerous to be treated here Wliat is the chaiactei of com- 
petition m the industry? Is there a tendency among competing 
compames to combme? How does this affect the company’s 
problem? 

Who are the company’s competitors’ How large are they? 
Wheie do they market’ WTiat aie their relations with the pubhc? 
How do they sell their goods’ 

What IS the basis of competition? Is it price, better terms, 
better quality, or a combination of these and others? Other data 
relating to competition will suggest themselves, such as the class 
of labor emploj ed, its availability and degree of skill, the pubhcity 
methods used by competitors, the volume of advertismg, the 
results obtained therefrom, etc • 

The Company’s Customers The company’s customers may 
be of two kinds — noiddlemen oi consumers Information from 
either of these classes is usually leadily available 
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The suivey should supply much valuable information as to the 
purchasing motives of customcis, why they bought from the 
companVrin the past, whether it was because of tradition, per- 
sonal feeling, quicker deliveries, closei location, better price, better 
terms, quality, advertising, service etc The value of this infor- 
mation will vaiy accoidmg to the piestige and size of the customer, 
and to the intrinsic merit of the criticism 

It usually IS desiiable to ascertain why formei customers have 
ceased trading with the company and whethei it is possible to 
secuie tins patronage again To do this, not only the leasons 
for their going eke where must be analyzed but also whether 
these reasons are still well founded 

The Market Much of the routine work and the larger por- 
tion of the field work wiU have to be done m connection with the 
customer and consumer investigation This section of the survey 
work, theieloie, should be started as soon as possible, since it 
may take considerable time to gather the necessary infoimation 
A study of the market entails an investigation of what persons 
are going to buy the product, nheie they are located, how numer- 
ous they are, what mduces them to buy, and what prevents them 
from buying It involves a scrutiny of the actual market foi the 
product as compaied with the potential market It considers 
limitations on sales due to the chaiactenstics of the average 
consumer, and also the peculiarities arising from geographical 
position The purchasing power of the community is examined, 
and also the price-range within which the company may hope 
to sell its products 

The analysis of the market is the ultimate purpose of nearly 
every market survey All the remamder is subservient to the 
question of fitting the needs and desires of the market to the pro- 
duction faculties and pohcies of the company 

Analyzmg, Interpretmg, and Presentmg the Data Methods 
of obtaining opinions and facts for a market report arc as numer- 
ous as there are businesses, and almost as different as one busi- 
ness is fiom anothei They cannot be entirely reduced to any 
final standard practice until human nature itself has been stand- 
ardized In all these matters, however, it is necessary to get 
real information and actual facts How they are obtained does 
not mattei so much as getting them 
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In any case wfeeie the futuie must be leckoncd with, opinions 
should be obtained Although an individual opimon, no matter 
how weighty, is prone to error, the consensus of a gioat miny 
opimons IS peihaps the safest indicator of futuie events But 
they should be those of men who know, if business men aie to be 
expected to risk money upon them These opinions, togethei 
with the facts, form the framework upon which the engineer 
builds th cdihce ol his repoit 

Thioughout the actual wntmg of the repoit, great care must 
be taken to see that its foim is such that it will carry its message 
simply and forcibly In fact, the foim of the report itself is one 
of those factors which should have been caiefully planned at the 
outset of the mvestigation It is good piactice, whenever pos- 
sible, to make the outline of the prehininaiy leport like that of 
the final leport 

Reports should be illustiatcd Giaphic methods of piesen- 
tation enable the business man to see the whole panoiama The 
industiial engineei already has bi ought the giapluc ait to a high 
pitch with his schedules and planmng boards and cost sheets 
The maiket engineei follows in his fooisteps and ch iris markets 

formulating the conclusions is an all-important task, since 
they aiG the gist of the entiie investigation A report which has 
been conscientiously prepared, and wbch is based upon evidence 
from a sufficiently large lange of souicos, is ccitain to imply its 
own conclusions In othei woids, if seveial persons should read 
the report, all would diaw from it appioximately the same 
deductions It is good pohey to apply this test to every lepoit 
befoie finally submitting it 

Applying the Data A repoit wiU be of httic value to the 
busmess unless it is acted upon After the investigation has been 
completed, a certain couise of action probably will suggest itself 
No beneficial results are to be expected from any remedy until 
it has been administered The apphcation of findmgs may not 
be within the piovmce of the man who made the survey, yet it 
never should escape his mind that the success of lus woik is in 
duect ratio to the expediency and applicabihty of his recom- 
mendations 

It may not be possible to act on the report at once, yet the 
executives for whom it is made must realize that the conclusions 
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of a pioperly conducted suivey will represent a consensus of 
facts to the ultimatum of which, sooner oi later, he must bow 
The rcompletion of a maiket survey necessarily cairies no 
finality Conditions in every industiy and in cveiy business are 
always changing The market survey which is pertinent today 
may be so much out-of-date a yeai hence as to be an actual 
menace Every market report should be brought up periodically 
for revision Like all development work, the analysis of markets, 
to bimg in the greatest revenue, should be a continuous process 
Having obtained an idea of the points which are covered by 
the market suivey, it becomes necessaiy to study the techmque 
of gathering, assembling, analyzing, and presenting data, and of 
organizing the work The followmg four chaptere will be devoted 
to these subjects 
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METHODS OF SECURING DATA 

Outline 

What are the existing bibliographical Bources of information? 

A Where may bibliographical information be obtamed? 

1 The libraij 
(o) Public 

(b) The company’s 

(c) Technical or scientific hbraries 

2 The government 

3 Publicity literature, catalogues, pamphlets, etc 
B What books have been written? 

1 On the industry in gencial’ 

2 On the product? 

3 On merchandising methods (sales, distribution or publicity) used for 

this or similar products? 

C What periodical literature may be of help? 

1 Trade papers and periodicals 

2 General peiiodicals (Poole’s Index) 

D What sources of statistical mfoimation arc available? 

1 Government 

2 Libraries with statistical departments 

3 Statistical bureaus 

4 Trade associations and periodicals 
6 Newspapers 

E What other written information may be of assistance? 

1 Catalogues 

2 Pamphlets, monographs, etc 
How should the questionnaire be treated? 

A. How many questionnaires is it necessary to send to ensure an adequate 
number of replies? 

1 Does this depend on 

(a) The character of the audience, its inteUigenoe, etc ? 

J3 
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(jb) The interest of the recipients in the subject? 

(1) Either academic or techmcal mterest 

(2) Possible commercial interest 
(c) Inducement to reply? 

(1) Promise of digest of findings 

(2) Stamped addressed envelope enclosed 

(3) Special delivery stamp affixed to return envelope 
(d) Promise to keep confidential 

(5) Assurance that no salesmen will caU 

B To whom shall questionnaires be sent? 

1 To authoiities on the subject 
(a) Pechnical questions 

2 To jobbers or othei mtermediate middlemen 

(o) Questions of distribution 

3 To retnileis 

(a) Sales problems, buying habits of pubho, oiitioisms, etc 

4 To consumers 

(а) Questions as to the popularity of product, reasons why, 

criticisms 

C Where shall mailmg lists be obtained? 

1 From commeicial registers of manufacturers 

2 Purchasable maihng hsts 

3 Lists already possessed by the company 

4 Lists furnished by trade papers 

6 Telephone books with classified directories 

6 City directories 

7 Lists furnished by jobbers 

8 Lists furnished by newspapers 

D What are the reqmsites of a questionnaire? 

1 Depends somewhat on whether information desued is 
(o) Statistical 

(1) Yes and No type 

(2) Numerical 

(3) Categorical 

(б) Informative and critical 

2 Questionnaire should be bnef 

3 Logical and sequential 

4 Condensed 

6 No opportmuty for ambiguity 

6 Should offend no prejudice 

7 Unbiased 

8 Questions easdy understandable 

9, Made easy for recipient to answer, 
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E What are the requisites of the letter aecompanymg the questionnaire? 

1 Must interest 

2 Courteous and not flippant 

3 Short 

4 Should state reasons for wanting infoimation 

5 Must be sincere 

F How should the questionnaire be reproduced and sent? 

1 Shall it be multigraphed, punted, typewritten, oi how repioduced? 

2 Should it be combined with letter or separate? 

3 Is it necessary to send special letters requesting information? 

(o) To those who do not fit in categoiies of questionnaue? 

(6) To specialists from whom special infoimation is desired? 

What IS the sphere of the interview? 

A What aie its advantages? 

1 Does it obtain a larger percentage of replies than other methods? 

2 Is it more accurate? 

3 Is it easier to obtam information’ 

4 Is mformation more comprehensive? 

B What aie its disadvantages? 

1 Is it too expensive a method for a national survey? 

2 Is its value dependent on the interviewer to a great extent? 

3 Is an mtcrviewer hkely to become biased? 

4 Must mteiviewer carry written (luostionnaiie? 

C Wliat are the requisites of an interviewer? 

1 Must be able to observe 

2 Should know subject under mvestigation 

3 Must be tactful 

4 Must know how to meet people 
6 Must have good memory 

6 Must know how to obtam entree 
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How IS the investigator to get the information which will 
enable him to make the repoit’ Roughly speakmg, theie are 
three mam methods First, bibliographical, or assimilation of 
what has been wiitten on the subject, second, by questionnaires 
addressed to those in a position to give authoiitative information, 
and third, through interviews in person 

The subjects discussed in this volume wiU not necessarily lend 
themselves to any one method of investigation, but some seem 
to be more easily approached by one channel than by another 
For example, m tieatmg of the mdustry m general, a great deal of 
information may be obtained bibhographicaUy On the other 
hand, data as to the company wdl rarely be bibliographical, but 
will be obtained rathei by personal intemew and by reference 
to company records Some companies, it is true, have had their 
histones pubhshed, yet, although there may be a certam amount 
of bibliographical matenal about the company, it is hkely to be 
limi ted almost entirely to narrative It is easily possible to get 
too much history m this sort of work, especially history which is 
merely qualitative 

Information as to competition can rarely be obtained satis- 
factorily through correspondence with competitors, although 
often a great deal may be got through direct mteiwiew It is 
good pohcy to mterview customers in person, but it may bo much 
more economical to obtam data from them in wri tin g From the 
ultimate consumer, data m wntmg are apt to be careless and 
ill-considered 

One method productive of very good results as far as the 
product IS concerned is to -submit a sample to the house- 
wife for her opimon, thus obtainmg actual first-hand evidence 
on the product and its competitors This scheme proved very 
helpful in a textile mvestigation 

W 
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Various similar OKpedients, particularly adapted to the research 
in hand, wdl suggest themselves One investigator spent three 
days behmd the counter of a large department store Fi>om his 
experience he was able to make a personal size-up of what the 
pubhc bought, why they bought, and how much they paid, as 
weU as to record a number of shrewd observations as to buymg 
habits winch could not have been obtained m any other way 

Bibhographical Work If possible, bibhographical work 
should be done first It allows the investigator to obtain a 
grasp of all that has been previously written on the subject It 
frequently saves hun much labor, in the preparation of chaits and 
the search foi figures, to take advantage of the work of others 
In profiting by other people’s mistakes, it also prevents him 
from going astray 

With market research work, the same principles hold true 
as with any other class of research work Foi instance, a person 
doing cheimcal research looks up the chemical abstracts and 
finds out everything that has been done on this particular problem 
before going ahead with original leseaich This is exactly the 
case m making market surveys Immediately aftei the pre- 
liminary investigational woik has been completed is the time 
for that of a bibhographical nature This includes both work 
done at the library and liteiatuie obtamed from outside sources 
in the form of catalogues and pamphlets, newspaper articles, etc 

The besetting danger m all bibhographical studies is that the 
material may be out-of-date Conditions change with such 
rapidity that what was true twenty or even ten years ago may be 
entiiely false today, yet a great many books on any subject, except 
those of recent inception, have been published more than ten 
years ago 

(A) The Library Work at the hbiary consists first of exam- 
mm g the books on the subject, and secondly the periodical 
hterature 

(1) Books There is great likelihood of the surveyor’s being 
able to find boolcs dealmg with the industry in general, and there 
may be also techmeal books deahng with the product 

A hbrary is frequently deficient m the class of books desired 
for research, especially the smaller hbraiies The appeal of 
these technical books is so speoiahzed and directed to such a 
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audience that the libiaiian may think it hudly nnith 
while to get them Many hbiaucs, ho\^e\tl, ha\c unangc- 
ments,foi boriowmg fioin each othei, ami in thib waj- ininy 
valuable woiks may often become available 

The investigator should not foiget that now is the time to 
gather information about allied mdustiies, and that often vhen 
the htciatuie conceinmg the subject undci sune-y is i ither 
'Scanty, there may bo much to Icain fiom hteiatiuc on kmdied 
' industiies Tor instance, in an investigation of shoes, much 
material might be obtained fiom books on Icathei, since the 
leathei mdustiy devotes so laige a part of its output to the shoe 
mdustiy 

Pioper bibhogiaphical woik entails moio than a glimpse at 
the libraiy catalogue Catalogues aie often faulty when il comes 
to mvestigatoiy woik Tk bibhogiaphci must use om source 
of information as a levei bj which to piy out tlu iii \t Fu qucntly 
one book mentions anotliei as lutboiily In this wiy, a chuii is 
formed which loads to much v ilu iblc mfoim ition 

It is possible to have tk bibhogi iphical woik done outside 
A trained bibhogiaphci can often do such woik much moie 
rapidly and efficiently than an am itc ui J'oi example, the 
Engineering Societies Libraiy in New Yoik does this woik on all 
technical subjects at a veiy leasonable chaigc In fact, theie 
are several such bureaus 

The great obstacle to thoiough bibhogiaphical woik is, as 
mentioned befoic, the lack of up-to-date books in the avciage 
hbraiy, and also the lack of completeness in any individual 
collection There is also the dangci of going too fai afield and 
collecting much information not stiictly pertinent to the inquiiy 
The place of all bibhogiaphical woik should bo cleaily undei- 
stood and neithei ovei- noi undci -oinphasucd Its function is 
to supply what information othcis have gathcied on this subject 
The mvestigatoi never knows what he is going to find until ho 
looks, and he should go thiough the libiary with a view to exhaust- 
mg its possibihties under all angles of reseaich into the company’s 
pioblems, not only the product and the industry, but distribution 
and sales pioblems as well 

The company’s hbrary, if it has one, will obviously be the 
first place to begm the bibhographical work The average com- 
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pany library consists of a few technical books dealing with its 
own particular subject, and of various reports, appraisals, and 
miscellany which the imestigatoi should not fail to take ad'viintage 
of Piactically every company that has been through the oideal 
of scientific management has a quantity of literature and records 
From these, it may be possible to obtam leads for further bibho- 
graphical research 

(2) Periodicals In every industry of importance, there are 
trade papers One of the bibhographical tasks of importance is to 
go thiough the mdex of these periodicals and examine the articles 
which appear relevant Chiefly important will be sidehghts 
thrown on the activity and progiess of competitois 

The mvestigator should not be contented to look up the 
periodicals themselves, but should get in touch with the editors 
of those magazmes Editors aie almost always willing to cooper- 
ate, and then comments and recommendations are fiequently very 
helpful It IS well to make it understood at the outset that the 
suiveyoi cannot agree to recommend that advertising be placed 
in thou paper m return foi the information, but in most instances 
the trade papers aie wilhng to supply mformation as a service 
to potential advertisers 

In addition to trade papers, there may be other articles of 
interest and importance elsewhere These articles may be found 
hsted elsewhere, as in Poole’s Index of Periodicals, The Read- 
er’s Guide to Periodical Liteiature, or the vaiious technical 
indexes In addition to these, the Index to Chemical Abstracts 
often lefeis to many articles appearing m peiiodicals which might 
not be traced otherwise, and these references are not necessarily 
of a chemical nature 

Another possible source of helpful information is literature on 
mdustiies selling to the same maiket 

(3) Statistical Sources of Infmmahon From the point of 
view of the survey, bibhographical work is divided into historical, 
desciiptive, and statistical mfoimation The historical data 
usually relate to the industry or the company, oi peihaps the 
histoiy of the product, the desciiptive material has to do with the 
nature of the piesent product, methods of merchandising, and 
distributive organization, while the statistical information gives 
actual figures which may be used m making up charts and tables 
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The government has hitherto been the chief agency foi gather- 
ing statistics, thiough the woik of the census buuau and the 
varioi:\S statistic il buieaus The mfoimatioii is i eadily xv iil ibh 
and as authoiitative as is possible with any woik ol such cnoi- 
mous scope Although other statistical studies of the same 
subject may have been made, they no fiequontl-v haul oi iiniios- 
sible to locate Ccitxin libiaiies have statistic il depaitinents 
which may prove of assistance, local neuspapeis sometimes can 
help, tiade associations and journals fiiquently have compiled 
statistics Theie are also societies winch devote themselves 
more oi less exclusively to statistics 

The authoiity foi any figiues used should be ciicfully checked 
up Government figuies, though faiily lehable, aie often too 
old for accurate use today Thvt is, conditions have changed 
to such an extent that mou up-to-date infoimation is nicLssary 
(B) Written infoimahonfioni othci souru'^ than libuiru<i 
Something h is alieady been said about the catalogues and othei 
liteiatuic which may bo obtained from coinpetitois, and of the 
importance of this fact in lelation to competition This liteia- 
ture IS equally valuable as illustiating the publicity methods of 
othei membeis of the industiy, the way in winch they obtain their 
publicity, the kind of illustiations, etc 

The investigatoi should make a point of collecting all such 
catalogues obtainable He may also send to the various trade 
associations for then punted hteratuie In addition to this, 
many newspapers maintain trade infoimation bureaus which will 
supply facts on request It is bettei to on on the safe side and 
write a few extra letters lathei than to miss any oppoitunities 
for securing pertinent facts 

The government punts a booklet indexing the vaiious pam- 
phlets published by the govomrauit punting office, and the 
mvestigator should make a point of sending for them 

Another bibliographical aouice which should not be neglected 
IS the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce This organi- 
zation maintains several distuct offices thioughout the country 
at which very complete filled are kept of infoimation, paiticu- 
larly in legard to foreign happenings in the industiy 

The Questionnaire The questionnaire has been the object 
of much adverse criticism as a means of gathermg information 
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It has been contended that it is not worth the money spent upon 
it when peisonal mterviews obtam so much largei a percentage 
of replies and information The answer is plain The fiyictions 
of the questionnaire and the interview are supplementaiy Por 
an ordinary investigation, the woik of mteiwiewmg personally 
must necessarily be hunted to local or semi-local suiveys It is 
too expensive a method to cover the countiy by personal inter- 
view, while a questionnaire can be sent across the contment for 
two Cents 

It IS true that many people dislike troubhng themselves to 
answer a written questionnaire, and it is also true that these 
same people might answer questions put by a personal mvesti- 
gator It is, again, a fact that in some cases rephes to written 
questionnaiies aie valueless But it is believed possible to frame 
a questionnaire m such a mannei that the results obtained there- 
from will justify the expendituie and ensuie reasonably aocuiate 
results 

How many questionnaires must be sent out to ensure an 
adequate number of lephes on which authoritative conclusions may 
be diawn up? The character of the questionnaire plus the 
character of the audience will determine in great measure the 
peicentage of answers Then, bj companson with the results 
of previous questionnaires to similar audiences, it is possible with 
fair accuracy to calculate the number of questionnaiies necessary 
to send in order to obtain the desired numbei of rephes This 
number should be ascertained in advance, since fiom the results 
of the questionnaire must be made up many of the charts and 
statistical exhibits 

Theie is a very direct relation which the type of person to 
whom a wiitten questionnaire is sent holds to the satisfac- 
toiy chaiacter of the rephes Usually the moie intelligent the 
audience, the bettei the replies This does not necessarily apply 
to the peicentage of lephes, which is dependent on many factors 

As mstances of rephes to questionnaires, 500 questionnaires 
were sent out to tiuck useis There were 180 replies, 140 of which 
answered adequately the questions asked Vogue sent question- 
naues to the fiist fifteen subscribers listed in each of 138 American 
cities and suburban towns Forty states were covered Two 
thousand two hundred and sixty-five questionnaires were mailed 
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Six bundled and twenty-six leplies weie leceived piomptly, oi 
27 6% This was exceptionally good Oidmaiily, 20% of leplies 
IS legarded as excellent 

It IS quite possible that it may be to the lecipient’s advantage 
to answei the questionnaiie It so, it will incitasc the, peiceutage 
of leplies In the case of a new pioduct, foi instance, the leeipicnt 
of the questionnaiie may wish to obtain samples oi actually to 
purchase 

Whenevei possible, it has been found veiy pioductive of 
results to enclose a stamped envelope foi leply Ihc cxtia cost 
IS negligible compaicd with the botteiecl lesults In some cases 
this IS not necessary oi exen desiiablc, but as a lulc the couitesy 
IS appreciated The stamp itself is not sufficient, but should be 
attached to a “sclf-addiessed” envelope Often the iiieonvem- 
ence of affixing the postage is sufficient to dc tei a reply 

Special dehveiy stamps luxe been found eftccUve in the case 
of emergency The recipient is somehow moie impiossed xvith 
the importance of the questionnaiie xnd, since his conscience 
usually prevents Ins appiopiiatmg the ten-cent stamp, he is 
considerably moie apt to answer Theie aie compaintively few 
people who will not leply to a special delivery letter, in the first 
place because it is novel, and in the second place, because it has 
succeeded in arousing then inteiest Also, this scheme bungs 
in lephes at a much more rapid rate 

A telegram questionnaire is still more insistent It practically 
demands reply In some cases, it is possible that it might be 
valuable, but it is too expensive, save for emergency 

One of the most telhng criticisms of the questionnaiie method 
of obtaining mfoimation is that no one wants to give something 
for nothing What aie the people who answer the questionnaire 
gomg to get out of it? One plan has been tiitd xvith excellent 
results, namely, in writing to people who are loallj interested in 
the subject, to promise to send them a digest of results for their 
own use Tell them fianldy that this questionnaire is being sent 
out to them, to then competitors, and to experts on the subject 
Do not try to disguise a questionnaiie They arc always recogni- 
zable 

Another pomt to make clear to the recipient is that the rephes 
will be treated confidentially People are not usually mchned to 
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express themselves freely if they think they aie gomg to be 
quoted This is often bi ought up as an argument m favor of the 
veibal mterview over the questionnaire , 

Still another point to remember is to make it clear in the letter 
that no salesmen will follow up the letter, although the case may 
be such that this expedient will not woik out 

It IS frequently unnecessary to mention the name of the com- 
pany foi which the mvestigation is beii^ made The mvestigator 
wiU find it profitable m many cases to use his own name rather 
than that of the company In the first place, the company may 
not wish to have its name used, and m the second place, using the 
individual’s name may, for divers reason, bring m a largei pro- 
portion of replies 

Interest m the Questiormaire To obtain satisfactory results, 
the person to whom the questionnaire is addressed must be mtei> 
ested m the pioblem It should, if possible, be more than a mere 
casual interest, it is for this reason that questionnaires sent to 
ultimate consumer’s are less hkely to be effective unless there is 
an incentive foi them to reply or expend any thought on the 
problem 

Textde soap, for example, is a minor item in the production 
of cloth, but when spmdles are discussed, the miU agent is mtei- 
ested unmediately, because it may mean dollars and cents to 
him He will accordingly pay attention to a wnttcn question- 
naire on spindles where he would throw a questionnaire on tex- 
tile soap into the waste basket 

In an investigation of matches or safety pms, it would be of 
no use to send out questionnaires to consumers, few of whom 
spend any thought on matches or safety pms, know the make of 
them, regard them as satisfactory or unsatisfactory, or have any 
valuable suggestions to make as to their improvement But 
when it IS a question of washing machmes, consumer investigations 
may prove to be of distinct value A washmg machine is an 
individual product and a new product Thus, consumer mvesti- 
gations depend for their value upon the nature of the products 
themselves 

If interest can be aroused in the subject matter of the question- 
naire, and further, if any assurance can be given that the recipient 
of the questionnaire will have an opportumty to see a digest of 
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its results, either m punt oi bj means of a peisonal copy, the suc- 
cess of the questionnaiie is sccuied A kigc deilti in luuhi iie 
sent out a questionnaiie to othci hiidwaic dealt is, -nith a view 
towaids asceitaining the extent to which automobile accossoiies 
weie meichandised through haidwaie stoies Five thousuid 
letters weie sent with a return post caid enclosed Sixteen 
hundred and ten lephes weu, received, fioni meiy state in the 
union The recipients wcic interested because the subject vitilly 
concerned them, and they, too, wished to laiow whether the hard- 
ware store was to be in the futuie an outlet for automobile acces- 
soiies 01 whether it was only a passing ariangcmcnt 

Mayei Biothers, Chicago clothing manufactuieis, recently 
sent out a questionnaire in bchilf of thou seivice department 
To an exceedingly detailed list of questions, a 50% leply was 
secured, chiefly because the audience was inteicstcd in the qut's- 
tionnaiie’s contents Sec Fig 1 

To Whom Shall Questionnaires be Sent? In gcncial, ques- 
tionnaires will bo sent to 

(1) Authonliet, on the Subject, technical oxpeits, trade papers, 
trade associations, chambers of comineice, etc Questionnmes 
will have to do with the state of affairs in the industry, its pios- 
pects, impiovements m the product, satisfaction with the product 
as it is at present, etc 

(2) Jobbeis, whether handhng this paiticular line oi not 
The jobber is not oidinaiily so willing to leply as those m the 
previous classification He must see some reason foi lus doing 
so Frequently, the questionnaiie comes back with the woids, 
“Not mterested” scrawled acioss the face of it 

(3) Dealers As many dealers as possible should bo cir- 
cularized, and, as happens most ficqucntly, if it is necessary to 
make a selection, be sure that it is lepicscntative, not only 
territorially, but according to size The opinions of the small 
dealer are, m their way, as important as those of the big retail 
factors Figs 2 and 3 show how the Milwaukee Jownal differ- 
entiated their customer and consumer questionnaires 

(4) Consumers As mentioned before, m the case of the 
ultimate consumer, the nature of the product will determine ordi- 
narily whether it is worth while to attack this source of informa- 
tion by questionnaire In any case, it is difficult to get coherent 



Eiq 1 — Questionnaire, the success of which was due to Recipient’s Interest 
m Subject —{PnrUer’s Ink Monthly ) 
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Name Address 

Type of Store Party Interviewed 

What brands do you sell m each of tluse divisions? 

Cigars Cigarettes lobaico 

What price cigars, cigarettes and tobacco show the biggest increase 
m sales? 

Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco 

To what do you attribute the success of the leading brands ? 

Do you push any certain brands? 

Do men nsk for cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco by name? 

What priced cigars, cigarettes and tobacco arc the best sellers? 

Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco 

Do men often switch from one brand to another’ 

Why? 

What manufacturers’ advertising is of greatest assistance to you in 
increasing your cigar, cigarette, and tobacco business? 

In what Milwaukee newspaper would you recommend a manufacturer 
of cigars, cigarettes or tobacco to advertise in order to secure the best 
results 

General Remarks — 


Fio 2 — Questionnaire used m securmg data from dealers — {Milwaukee 
Journal ) 
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What IS your line of work? (Please classify as office, heavy labor, 
outside, etc ) , 

Do you smoke? 

What do you smoke? 

Cigars Cigarettes Pipe 

How much do you smoke a week? 

No of No of packages No of packages 

cigars of cigarettes of tobacco 

la pnce an influence in your purchase of the above? 

What are your favorite brands? 

Do you often change from one brand to another? 

Why? 

Does newspaper advertismg influence you m your purchases? 

General Remarks — (Please give any opmion or reasons you may have 
in regard to the above ) 

Name 

Address 

0 3 — Questionnaire used m securmg data from consumers — {Milwaukee 
Journal ) 
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answeis to geneial questions, and the element of ciior in answei- 
mg quantitative oi “yes and no” questions it, luge Many 
mdividuals seem to put down whatovei comes into tin it heads 
Another difiiculty found in sending questioniniies to consum- 
ers IS that it IS haid to fix upon any inducement to oftoi them foi 
a reply They caie nothing for a digest of findings It is i cuii- 
ous psychological fact, howevci, that many of them do leplj It 
IS a safe rule to follow here that a stamped and sclf-iddiessed 
envelope is piacticaUy i necessity Even then, the consimiei 
questionnaire is a doubtful expedient except undci veiy favoiable 
circumstances 

The impoitant point in phiasing a qucstionn iiic to the con- 
sumer is to aiouse his interest If the questions ippcal to his 
mechanical sense oi his conccin foi cuiicnt aftaiis, oi if m any 
way he can be kept inteicstcd foi the moments riccrssaiy foi 
filhng in the blanks, he may send in the icply It is pi ictically 
impossible to keep him alisorbed foi long, and ho cannot b( c xpocted 
to spend much tune ovci a lengthy and detailed list of questions 
He can be flattoicd, he can be nude to feel that his opinions 
carry weight, and that Ins icply will be valued It is human 
nature to feel pleased at being asked foi id\icc Fig 4 shows 
an example of a consumer questionnaiie, sent out by the Nast 
publications, which received excellent results 

The chances are that men of authority will leply Such men 
have an interest m the subject itself It also may make some 
difference to them to learn the results of the findings They will 
usually wish a digest As authoiities aie not ordiimiily numer- 
ous, the task of piepaiing a digest is not difficult, being merely a 
recapitulation of the results of the quostionnaiio 

The jobber will have practical opinions He should be asked 
practical questions The jobber is not always so intelligent as 
an expert on the subject and he cannot be expected to answer 
technical questions It is also valueless to ask questions which 
in his opimon wiU pry into the secrets of his business, such ques- 
tions, for instance, as “How much profit did you make last year 
on such-and-such a product?'' An interviewer might get this 
fact out of hun and other similar facts, but there are some thmgs 
people hesitate to commit to writing 

The dealer's opmion may depend m value upon his location 
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It IS, theiefoie, impoitant to get his name and address It ig 
well to give Inm an oppoitunity to sign his name Most people 
hesitate to send out ill-considtrcd opinions ovu then signatures 

Mailing Lists The lists of people to vhom qncstionn iires 
are to be sent depends on the cliai xctci of the qntstinnnuie and 
the infoimation which it is desued to elicit In the fust phee, 
it 18 likely that a list of competitois will be lequucd Ihe com- 
pany should be able to fuinisli i faiily complete one, although 
in most cases it will be necessaiy to supplement it by an examin i- 
tion of the commeicial icgisteis both of tins countiy and abioad 
Thiough these same registeis may be found mnnufactuieis of 
articles appealing to the same raiiket, although not, stiictly 
speaking, competitoi-s 

Where it is desired to make an intensive sui\c> of the held 
thiough clealeis, theie aie scveial methods In some cases, 
where the company sells thiough jobbers, it may not bo known 
who the dealers arc The jobbei may oi may not be willing to 
fuinish this information It will depend on lus undci standing 
of the motive for the request As he is iiatui ally i ithei appi e- 
hensive about his stability, he will hesitate bcfoic fuinishing a 
list of hia own customers, thinking peihaps that the company 
might wish these names m order to stut a diiect offensive of 
its own In most cases, howevei, the jobbei cm be convinced 
that it 18 for his advantage to furnish names 

If it IS desired to extend the survey beyond the company’s 
own cham of distribution, directories may be used in the large 
cities for hsts of dealers In many places the telephone book 
is valuable wheie it possesses a classilied list, such as the New 
York “Red Book ” The trade papcis may bo able to help m 
obtammg names of expeits on the subject The local news- 
papers aie ordmanly wilhng and able to help m local held sur- 
veys Tiade associations fiequently have moie oi less com- 
plete hsts deahng with their industry 

In addition to such sources as the above, theie aie doalem 
in maihng lists who wiH seU a hst on almost any subject 
R P Rope, of the Laikm Company, estimates that names 
for their hsts obtamed in this way cost about ®4 per thousand 
on the average, and it is fiequently to the surveyor’s advantage 
to purchase such a list as a saving m time and expense 
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The investigator may have to make up his own mailing hsts 
Suppose, for example, that it is an entirely new product In such 
cases, he must use his imagmation m thmlung up possiblp users 
and dealers, oi otheis who might be interested 

Formulatmg the Quesiionnaire The investigator is going 
to find himself confronted with a laige number of problems 
which demand solution oi confirmation He cannot expect to 
foimulate one questionnaire which will embrace all these pomts 
Indeed, this would be a mistake He must sort out his questions 
according to their apphcabihty to his diffeient audiences Some 
questions may apply to everyone, some to only one audience 
Foi example, a question on merchandising might be referred 
to retailers, advertising to advertising agencies, techmcal ques- 
tions to engineers, etc Each investigation will require a number 
of questionnaiics unless the woik is to be confined to a field sur- 
vey and thus entiiely to interviewing 

Eig 5 shows how the Chicago Tribune first set down what 
it wished to determine about cleansers, and then how from these 
questions made up the questionnaire 

Questionnaires may be sent out for at least two piincipal pur- 
poses, first for eliciting criticism, comment, or opimon, and 
general remaiks, and second, for obtainmg statistical mformation 
from which tabulated lesults can be made A combmed form 
may, m some cases, be used to advantage 

It IS not wise to bother authorities with trivial questions 
The questionnaire in this case must be more personal, and the 
language may be techmcal An important question to ask 
authorities on the subject is what sources of information other 
than themselves they would care to recommend Frequently 
exceedingly valuable results are obtained m this way 

The oidmary foim of questionnaire is the one which seeks to 
get an answer of “Yes” or “No,” or a figure This requiies the 
gieatest care m drawing up the questionnaiie There must be 
no ambiguity, and there must bo no possibility of misconstruction 
Two thoughts must not be put m the same question 

It IS frequently necessary, therSore, to ehminate the general 
and to pick the specific Although general facts are valuable m 
any commercial research, specific facts aie the only ones capable 
of being maishaUqd statistically These specific data should 
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CLEANSER INVESTIGATION 
We were desirous of determuimt, 

(а) Which cleanser had largest distiibution and which was the best 
seller 

(б) Whethei the sale of soap poiidera (such as Gold Dust) con- 
flicted in any waj with cleaiisci's, scouiing powdeis (suth as Old 
Dutch) and if so, what pcrcentagt of women depended wholly 
upon soap powders 

(c) Whether Old Duti h Glc insei w is increasing or decreasing m 
sale in the past y ( ar 

(d) General coniincnt on i It nisors 

We, therefore, asked tlu folloiving questions of each dealer in- 
tei viewed 

(1) Wliat are your five best selling brands of cleansers? Scouring 
powders such ns Old Dutch ? 

(2) Do you think there are many housewives who do not use cleansers 
but depend solely upon soup powders, such as Gold Dust, for 
scouring and shining lutchen utensils, bath tubs, etc ? 


(3) If so, what percentage and why in your opinion? 

(4) Have you noticed any increase or decrease m the sale of Old 
Dutch Cleanser in the past year f 

(5) General comment on cleansers, particularly Old Dutch 


Jka 5 — Basis upon which questionnaire was formulated — {Chicago 

TmKwne) 
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be of as homogeneous a nature as possible For example, to 
determine the aveiagc life of a lawn mower, everyone offermg an 
opmion should rendei it m the same terms It would be impossible 
to mtegrate le&ults accurately if some users stated how many 
years they had used their mowers, while others reported how many 
times they had used them, and stiU otheis gave their answers m 
miles the mowei had travelled 

Every questionnaiie should be as bnef as possible People 
aie likely to be overwhelmed at the presentation or receipt of a 
laige sheet coveied with interrogations 

The questions must be m logical order to accomphsh their 
purpose to best advantage It would appear advisable that if 
both mterviews and letter writmg aie to be done, a few inter- 
views should be had first and the questionnaue should be con- 
stiucted on the basis of these mtei views 

It IS important when writing a question or putting one verbally 
not to bias the hstener by the mere form of the question For 
example, if you ask a person this question “Don’t you think it is 
better policy to buy advertised goods’” most people aie going 
to answer “Yes ” This is not a fau way to put the question 
It is salesmanship, not research 

A wiitten questionnaire requires perhaps more thought than 
an interview questionnaire, because wntten questionnaires are 
really nothing more nor less than dialogues, and the questions 
must be sequential 

The questionnaue must be condensed as much as is possible, 
while stdl avoiding indefiniteness and ambiguity Two questions 
should not remain on the questionnaire where one would serve 
equally well No questions should be asked which the persons 
questioned cannot answer readily from their own knowledge 
It does no good to have a question on the hst which leceives a 
list of “I don’t knows,” imless this very lack of knowledge is a 
thing the surveyor wishes to measure 

It IS doubtful policy to include queries which those questioned 
may not be wilhng to answer, either because of the v/ay the 
question is framed oi because of the charactei of the question 
Foi instance, if it were desired to ascertain the average age of 
the purchasers of a certain product, it might be difficult to put 
this question m such a way as to ehcit correct answers The 
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common result of this soit of question is an evasive, false, or 
facetious answei If the questiounaiie is intended to secure 
expresrsions of opinion, then m oidei to secuie the best results 
it is advisable to leave ample spue between the questions If, 
on the contraiy, the questionniiie is nicmt to i licit tabulai 
icplies only, then the inoie convenient it is for thi poison ques- 
tioned to malvc a check oi a maik, the inoie likely the iiivtsti- 
gatoi IS to receive replies 

Qmte frequently it Ins been the custom to send the question- 
naire in the foim of a postcard All the lecipicnt has to do is to 
make a few check marks and chop it m the mail Tins toim 
often has excellent usults in getting mfoimation of the “ Yes and 
No ” type from jobbers and dcali is It m ly be sc nt poiiodic xlly 
to customers who have been iducatcd to letiiin them 

One disadvantage of this type of qutstionnuic is thit it 
permits little space for question and inswci Ihe form must 
be tabloid Where the epu stionri me is suit to people not noi- 
mally interested, the postcards frequently go in tin wistebaskot 
Wntmg the Letter to Accompany the Questionnaure On the 
contents and form of the letter which accompamts the question- 
naire will depend much of the sue cess of the ic plies In the 
first place, the letter must intciest It must be oiigmal, not a 
mere steicotyped icquest foi infounation 

It should state clearly the re isons foi wishing to get this infor- 
mation and why this paiticulai person was approached It must 
take the leadei into confidence and tell whj his opinion is 
important 

It should not be flippant, but eouiteous There need be 
no ornamentation The letter should bo on one slieet of paper 
and no longer than absolutely neccssaiy 

There are cases where the letter and questionnaire eaii be 
combined 

There ought to be a tunc limit sot on the quostionnaiie If 
there is no such date set, answers usually keep pom mg in for 
weeks The surveyoi should say something like this in the 
questionnaiie, oi m the letter accompanying it “ If I receive 
your letter not later than such and such a date, it will reach me 
m time to be classified " This will simply be a temindei to send 
the reply promptly 
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Should the questionnaires and letters be wntten by type- 
writer, mimeogiaph, multigraph, be punted, written m long- 
hand, or got out by other piocess? It is often a question of qual- 
ity vs quantity Wheie there are very few, as is the case with 
exiierts, it may pay to typewiite them But ordinarily some 


Dbae Sm 

It IS the small favors m life — ^those easily done — that are often most 
highly esteemed 

I am enolosmg a postal card which I would thank you to check and 
mad immediately 

I have so worded the post card that the only thmg necessary for you 
to do IS to place a pencd check opposite the phonograph you have m 
your home 

I am very anxious to have your reply here by Monday 

It is not necessary for you to sign the postal card If you do sign it, 
your name wiU not be used m any way 

Won’t you please do this for Vanity Faiit 

Thank you 

Very smeerely yours, 


Fia 6 — ^Example of letter to accompany Questionnaire 


quantity piocess of reproduction must be employed Generally, 
the letter should be personal to the extent of having the recipient’s 
name and address filled in on the letter 

Fig 6 IS an excellent example of a letter intended to accom- 
pany a questionnaire 
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Special Letters Theic arc alwiijs some people to \\hom 
questionnaiies, foi one leabon oi anotlui, iie uirpplicablc It is 
not dcsiiable, at least fiom the vicwpoinl of old uiimg inswcis, 
to make an eminent authoiity fed he is meieh one of a million 
It is possible, howevci to foinuilate akttci which may be used 
for a numbei of people Although this Icttci is m u vhty a foiin 
letter, yet it appears individual to the iccipicnt thiough his mteiest 
in the subject 

An oiiginal letter fiequcntly elicits an inswei which it is 
desirable to supplement by fuitlui ( ouesponcknee A ccitiin 
pait of each day will hive to be devoted to the unit me of such 
coirespondenct, but it is a s itisf ictioii to feel tint such Ictteis 
bring results 

The Interview Intciviewing has decided uh int iges over 
other methods of obt lining intoimation, paiticiiliih foi locrli/ed 
mvestigations If, foi mstuue, the investigation mho on the 
market foi a food pioduci in v eoitiin city, it nould In fu 
bettei to mteiview ill the piincipd cle ilcis iii tint city thin to 
send them questionnaiies It is i ee 1 1 mill that, 1 1 c n at best, only 
a small percentage would answei the (luestioiiniiio, whoiens a 
majority would register then opinions ivhon questioned in poison 
If, on the other hand, the investigation veie national in scope, 
then a written questionnaire would have to bo used, or perhaps a 
combination of both, by using the inter view in certain selected 
sections, and using questionnaiies for the rest of the country 

A piopeily qualified mterviewei can got much infoi matron, 
space foi which cannot be provided on the questionnaiio He 
can obtain opinions and theories and suggestions He will hear 
comments on competing products The degree of accuracy in 
results IS probably greater, providing the mte rview is satisfactory 
Fuller results will be of no paiticulai value in a tabular ques- 
tionnaire 

As to the number of interviows iceiuirod, in the city of Indian- 
apohs piopnctors of 70 drug stores were mtei'viewed by represen- 
tatives of the Indianapolis Nows Fifty weic m neighbor- 
hood districts, twenty in down-town districts, all sizes and classes 
Past expenence had proved to this paper that this number of 
personal mtemews was sufficient to give an accurate mdex to the 
situation in the entire city of Indianapolis 
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Interviewing, * however, has many seiious disadvantages 
To begin with, the lesults of a senes of mterviews are hkely to 
be so vague, so general, and so detailed that they do npt lend 
themselves to being classified and averaged This may be over- 
come by supplying the mtei viewer with what amounts to a 
regular questionnaire form and have him simply ]ot down the 
answeis in spaces allotted The drawback to this is that it makes 
the collector of data merely a mechanical device Such a method 
IS highly effective in cases where meiely tabular answers are 
desired, but when it is a question of lecordmg shades of opinion, 
the interviewer must know his subject and be able to converse 
intelhgently 

If the mtemewer carries with him a form questionnaire, it 
has the advantage that it phrases eaoh question m a perfectly 
distmct manner and there can be no misundei standing of it 
Results are therefore likely to be accuiate as far as they go 
Fig 7 shows form used by the Milwaukee Journal investigator 
m a brealcfast food survey 

The ideal method of gathering the information by interview 
would seem to be to supply the inteiviewei with a shoit series of 
definite questions and also instruct him to obtain furthei infor- 
mation of a qualifying chaiactei, and perhaps of a more oi less 
general nature, since no line-up of questions can be made m 
advance which wiU cover all special cases, and many of these 
special cases are exceedingly important as illustrating special 
tendencies 

One great danger in interviewing is that the interviewer will 
not maintain a perfectly open mmd By the time he has com- 
pleted a dozen interviews he has formulated some decided opinions 
of his own He has aheady made his decision as to which way the 
race is going He has become partisan He gets the feehng that 
he can write the interview without even talking with the man 
Although he may not actually do this, he is very apt to lead the 
man by his questiomng, innocently enough, or to hmry him on 
to make an lU-consideied reply Since the inteiwiewer frequently 
knows more about the subject thail the man being mterviewed, 
the latter is m danger of becommg a hstenei rathei than a talker 

This, at least, is often the case with mterviewers who have 
had their tiainmg as newspaper lepoiteis, where a large proper- 
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Name Addiess 

Typre of Store Party luterv u wed 

Wliat brands of breaUast foods do jou carry? (Please list first three 
in order of popularity ) 

Oat Wheat Corn Misc 

What IS the reason for these “best sellers’ popularity? 

What IS the biggest selling brand of all breakfast foods? 

\ATiat 13 the 1st, 2nd and 3rd oidci of demand for the various kinds of 
eueals? 

What IS the best selling bre ikfast food? 

What appeals most to the customer? 

Does the customer ask for breakfast food by name? 

How much breakfast food do you sell a week? 

What percent of your customers buy 

Bulk Rolled Oats Package Oats 

What style of manufacturers’ advertising is most helpful to you in 
creating sales? 

Will you co-operate with a manufactuier of a bieakfust food who will 
advertise in the Journal? 

In what Mdwaukee newspaper would you recommend a manufac- 
turer to advertise to produce best results for you? 

Oeneral Remark — , 


Fiq 7 — Questionnaire used in Field Survey — {Mtlwaukee Journal ) 
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For the White Goods Department 

1 Do you sell towelmg by the yard? 

(a) Hand toweling (6) Roller towelmg 

(c) Dish towelmg 

2 What are the piesent prices for hand towels made of 



(o) Lmen 

(d) 

Cotton and hnen 


(6) Crash 

(c) 

Cotton 


(c) Huckabuck 



3 

What material is the most popular? 



4 

Is there any branded towehng? 




(a) What brands? 

(6) 

What price? 

5 

Aie they asked for by brand name? 



6 

Would you carry a branded towehng 

that 

was locally advertised? 


7 WThat 13 the average yaidage sold to a oustomei ? 

8 Do you sell many whole bolts? If so, «hat length are these bolts? 

9 Ai'e people making as many towels as formcilyf 

10 Do you thmk that a cotton toweling like sample would ^ell wfeU at 
30c a yard? 

11 Could a demand be created to sell it by the bolt? If so, what 
length should this bolt be? 

12 Can you suggest any use except towels foi which this material 
would be good? 

(a) Table runners (ft) Bureau tops 

(c) Etc 

To the Household Linen Department 

1 'What kmd of towels do you carry? Sizes? Prices’ 

2 Which IS your best seller? 

3 Are you selling more Turkish towels than formerly? 

4 Is the small guest Turkish towel popular ? WTiy? 

6 Is there any branded towel? 

6 Is it well Imown to your trade? 

7 What IS the average purchase of towels? 12, 6, 4, 2 ? 

8 Could bianded towels be sold (with adequate advertising) if they 
were packaged in sealed, antiseptic containeis, a dozen to a 
package? 

9 To what, m your estimation, does the linen towel — as compared 
with cotton — owe its popularity? 

(а) Gieater absorbency (d) Housewife tradition 

(б) Longer Me (e) 

(c) Greater weight « (fj 


Fig 8 — Special Questionnaire for Department Stores 
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tion of successful interviews should he cicditecl moic to the clevei- 
ness and lesourcefulness of the iici\spapci nun thin to that of 
the celebrity whose name appeiis in the he idlmc But inter- 
views of this sort aie a iiienace in coinmcieinl ust uch Moik 

Fig 8 shows sample qucstionnmes sulnnitttd Iq an infu- 
viewer to depaitmcnt stoies It is mtou sting to note that in 
this case it was impoitant to socuie the opinions of two sepai ite 
departments in the stoie 

Requisites of the Interviewer The typo of intei viewer 
reqmied will vaiy somewhat with the chniXLtci of the people 
he IS interviewing It will not take i man of Kiy high eihbre 
to interview gioceiy stores, but it most tlceidedly will be of 
impoitanee to hive i good man to meet higii business executives 
and discuss mitteis ot husiiicss policy 

Under oidinuy cmuinstuK os the best mvcstigitoi is not the 
mechanical ictoidei, hut tin in in who tan ohsmo ns well He 
should have a backgiouiid of infoini itioii upon the subject which 
he is investigating Otherwise he will hnd dilliculty in getting 
anyone to discuss the questions wnth him 

The mteiviewei should know how to appioach the persons 
whom he mtends to question In some cases, the question- 
naire will obtain an enti4e wheio a socond-iatc mtci viewer 
could not An interviewei who is also an expeit is welcome 
almost anywhere This does not mean to imply that the sur- 
veyor lumself should do the interviewing It does mean, however, 
that an mtelhgent intcrvicwei is a great asset 

The inteiviewei should ho tactful Frequently he will 
encounter coolness and even antagonism This may be due 
merely to an avoision to impaitmg mfoimation, oi it may be 
due to some preconceived piojudicc against the company he 
repiesents He should know how to meet people and to make 
them regard hmi with liking 

It may be very difficult for the mtciviewei to make notes 
during the conversation The feai of being quoted may pi event 
outspokenness, and many people aie not at ease while their 
words are being lecorded bn paper The interviewer must 
be chosen with regaid to his having a good memory 

Salesmen as Data Collectors Theoietically, the salesman is 
the beat hnk between the company and the trade and should 
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be of consideiable aid m compiling leports In practice, however, 
it has been found that the best “ reporters ” aic not the best 
sellers It is not the salesman’s business to fenet out pertinent 
and impertinent facts, but to sell his company’s goods Many 


SALESMANS REPORT 



Fig 9 


compames regard it as a hopeless* undertakmg to attempt train- 
ing the salesman to furmsh any helpful information 

The sales-promotion manager of the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corpoiation, as reported m Pnniers’ Ink Monthly, has made 
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up a veiy careful list of mfoimatioii desiiablo foi the salesm m 
to get, and has then pioceeded to fall m cvciy possible item 
befoie handing it to the silcsinan '1 hen, all tlie saksiium lias to 
do IS to check off on the lepoit what he finds out On the basis 
of information leceiveel fioiii these ends, the home division of 
lesearch and lecoids caiiies on its woik of maikct analysis 

Fig 9 IS a foira got up by the Hamnieiiiull Bond Company 
for salesmen’s lepoits This is an anged to gi\ e infoimation about 
the customei, the town he lives m, his business, and the compe- 
tition, with space foi gencial remaiks 

General Conclusions Seeming dati necessitates a large 
amount of detail woik AVhcicvei possible, this should be 
delegated to an assist xnt An assistant, foi eximple, should 
look aftei the loutmc iiitci viewing, the acknowledgment of 
questionnaiies, letteis, etc , supeimtend filing, piepaic mailing 
fasts, or fasts of people to call upon 11 meins i gieat dcil both 
to the suiveyoi and the qu ility of liis woik to be iclievtd of these 
matteis 

The choice of inteivicw oi qucstionnaiie as a moans of elicit- 
ing infoimation is in many eases dctei mined by expediency, that 
IS, the time and money available foi the suivey Wheie the 
suiveyoi may exeicise his own discretion, he should consider 
the purpose foi which the inateiial is needed, and which method 
will be the most efficient and adequate to obtain the desired 
information Geneially speaking, the mteiview is the preferred 
foim, but m cases where the interest is ceitain and, thciefoie, 
results as sure as can be, the questionnaiie may be a much quicker 
and moie satisfactoiy method 
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ASSEMBLING AND ANALYZING DATA 

Ootune 

What method should be used m assemblmg the data? 

(o) When should it be assembled? 

(1) As it comes in? 

(2) After all rephes have been received? 

(6) How should results be tabulated and filed? 

(1) Will a loose leaf note book system be adequate? 

(2) How shall information be classified? 

(o) Under name of authority? 
lb) Under topic? 

(3) What IS the value of a card system m this survey? 

(o) Will not a mailmg list be more practicable for ques 
tionnaires? 

(6) What IS the permanence of the work? Will cards 
prove valuable latei to the company? 

(c) Will not a caid system be helpful to the surveyor 
m makmg outline of final report? 

(c) How should results be classified for analysis? 

(1) What are the advantages of the recapitulation sheet? 

(а) Checks up adequacy of answers 

(б) Information m tabloid form for analysis 
(c) Makes it easier to draw conclusions 

How should the data be analyzed? 

(a) How may the different soits of answers to questions be classified? 

(1) Yes and No answers 

(a) How many answers required to make results authori- 
tative? 

(1) On what does this depend? 

(o) The size of the audience? 

(5) The character of the audience? 

(c) Other considerations’ 

(2) Numerical answers 

(as) What answers should be rejected? 

(1) The obviously impossible, etc 

43 
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(3) The categorical aiiswor 

(a) Then value m obtaining definite results 

(4) Opinions 

(а) Gcneially of two 1 iiids 

(1) 1 hose wliidi iiiij bo cl is'iifiul ininiLrieullj 

(2) Guiu il (vpii-isioiis of opimun 

(а) (So lilt bout itiVL that tliL> must be 
quoti d v( rb itiin 

(б) A digest iiudt of the consensus of 
opinion 

What should be the surveyor’s policy in acknowledging torrespondence? 

(o) Does the communication itquno in kiiowlc dgment? 

(1) May need fuither iiifonnation 

(2) May lead to new business foi the i ompniiy 

(3) May be a inattci of courtesy 

What are the factors lual iiig against accuracy in estimating? 

(a) Error 

(1) Is it compoiisatmg? 

(2) Is it cumulative? 

(&) Bias 

(1) Is it intentional or unintentional? 

How did the surveyoi obtain data for estimates? 

(o) How authoi itative should they be? 

(1) His owm figures 

(2) The figures of others 

How should statistics be used? 

(a) Desirabihty of having calculations os simple as possible 
(1) The statistical forms 
(o) The average 

Arithmetic moan 
Weighted aveiage 
Index iiumbei 

(б) The median 

(c) The mode 

(d) Other methods 
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ASSEMBLING AND ANALYZING DATA 

Many people can procure facts, or can be trained to do so, 
but few have the faculty for analyzing and interpreting them 
It takes a different set of qualifications to sit down before a mass 
of material and from it pick out the peitment data, and to ai range 
them in such form that the busmeas executive can readily grasp 
their meaning Yet the fact that it requires a different type of 
mmd to analyze findings should offer no serious obstacle, smce 
theie are few business men who have not associates upon whom 
they may caU for this task It is safe to say that no market 
analysis should be a “ one-man job ” The iisk of becoming biased 
IS too great 

The assembhng of the data will afford a good test of the 
adequacy of the preliminary planmng Of course, during the 
investigation, opportumties will have occurred for coUectmg 
exceedingly valuable information not previously provided for, 
but the mam exhibit of evidence will be the result of careful 
advance preparation in writing questionnaires, arranging mter- 
views, and consultmg bibhographical sources 

When all the matenal is collected, it must be analyzed 
Meaning must be derived from the mass of figures, the vaiiant 
shades of opimon, and the positive but opposite “ Yes’s ” and 
“ No’s ” It may well be that important decisions depend on the 
accurate interpretation of aU these factors m relation to each other, 
and the investigator must sit in judgment on them, throwing 
out this, quahfying that, and cooidinating the whole 

Assembhng the Data When replies to questionnaires are 
commg m, when interviews are reported, or when a laige mass 
of miscellaneous information is coHecting, is the time when the 
value of the filmg and entenng system will be tested It is not 
an easy task to file away answers and interviews, where there 
IS such diversity m the character of the information 
46 
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A safe rule to follow is always to put tho mfoimation into 
written form as soon as it is obtained If the inv esti^atoi t ilks 
to this peison and then to that poison, oi u ids this book and 
then that book, and then entiusts these findings nieiely to lus 
memoiy, the lesults will not be satisfactoiw 

One method which has been found f uily adequ itc is a loose- 
leaf note-book system As matenal comes in, it may be put m 
its allotted place, under the product, the mdustrj’’, mcichandising, 
etc No particulai anangement can be suggested since the sub- 
ject matter of every investigation is so different Tho surveyor 
must make his own classification of headings 

No matter how systematic and methodical he may be, ho 
will find that coitain souices will not yield the mfoimation 
expected, yet may yield mateml of value else win k m the inves- 
tigation For example, if he goes to mtiiview an ongnuei on 
alternative methods of constiiicting i diving helmet, he may 
get mfoimation on new fields for the maikeiing of di\ mg appaiatus 
instead of the technical mfoimation he expected It is the 
xmexpected findings that often prove of most value 

If he goes to see a customei, he will be gi\cn ideas on all sorts 
of subjects Then the problem ai ises of w hether tho total interview 
shall be classified m its entirety undei tho customci’s name or 
whether it shall be spht up according to the subject matter and 
scattered through the report No set rule can be estabhshed 
on tins point, both plans being followed 

In assembling data, it is usual to find that some topics will 
fill out with evidence and material more icidily than others 
The advantage of assembling all matenal as it comes in is that 
it allows the mvestigatoi to observe whcic ho has obtaiiu d enough 
mfoimation and whoie it will be necessary to get additional f vets 
It IS highly desiiable to make an outhne of tho lepoit bcfoio 
matters have progressed far This should be most carefully 
thought out, and adapted to the particulai business As a mattci 
of fact, if the prehmmary survey has been made with any degiec 
of thoroughness, it may serve as a guide for the final outhne, 
although doubtless there will be certam modifications 

Card Systems The value of card systems has been proved 
already m many hnes of business There is doubt, however, 
as to the extent to which they may be apphed m market analysis 
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ft has been found impracticable, without too great expense and 
effort, to make use of cards throughout the entire investigation 
It IS obviously foohsh to make cards for eveiy person to whom 
a questionnaiie is sent, 80% of whom, perhaps, will never reply 
For that portion of the work mailing hsts are moie serviceable 


Letter No 
Questionnaue No 
Investigation No 


Rate sent 
No sent out 
No replies 
Percentage replies 



Name 

Address 

Date of 
Reply 

Date of 

Acknowledgment 

Acknowledgment 

Form 

Letter No 

Remarks 

1 







2 







3 







4 







6 







6 







7 

8 













9 








Pig 10 — Convenient form of Mailing List 


See Fig 10 for one convenient form The information may be 
checked off on these as rephes are^ received, and other entnes 
made as shown 

As far as the percentage of rephes is concerned, the value 
of a card system depends on the permanence of the work If it 
js intended that a large proportion of the persons addressed 
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are to 1)6001116 prospective customeis or followed up for some 
other reason, a card system is, of course, desuablc It eliminates, 
for example, the necessity of keeping copies of eiicuhr letters, 
smce'^it is simply necessaiy to set down on the caid thit Lottei 
No Blank has been sent on sueh- ind-sueh a date In similai 
fashion, the results of intei views may be noted biiefly on the cmd, 
if a form questionnaire is not used 

In addition to the seivice a card system may lendei as a mail- 
ing list, it IS most valuable in assembling data, and in the actual 
makmg up of the final repoit Being exticnicly flexible, it pei- 
mits rearrangement of topics m any oidci desiied It is a veiy 
cheap, easy, and piactical way of sandwiching in facts, flguies, or 
ideas Geneially speaking, each idea should go on i scpaiato 
card, and guide cards used to niaik the moio impoitant divisions 

As to the size of the caul, the 3 "x 5 " is good bee luse of the 
ease with which it may be slipped into the pocket Hincc this size 
of caicl is too small to permit my great amount of mfonn ilion, if 
there is occasion to write at length on that subjc ct, it is bcttci to 
do so on a sheet of lettci-size papei Ihis sheet can be given a 
numbei to coiiespond with a similai numbei on the cird, and 
each IS then filed away in its place When there is need for the 
record, it is a simple matter to look up the caid, get the luunber 
and find the sheet referied to, which will be filed numeiically 

The Recapitulation Sheet On the lecapitulation sheet are 
entered the results of questionnaiies, and perhaps mterviens 
The form should he prepared before replies commence to come 
in Indeed, there aie many advantages in making up the 
recapitulation sheet at the same tunc as the quchtionnaiie In 
that way, a check may bo had on the adequacy of the infoiination 
sought, while any lapses oi gaps in the qucstionruuio often can 
be detected by that means 

Whether answers should be entered immediately upon 
receipt, or whether the investigator should wait until most of the 
rephes are m, depends a great deal upon clerical help avail- 
able, and on how much haste there is to get it fimshed In some 
cases, as soon as the desired 'number of rephes have arrived, they 
are entered and classified 

Probably not until the data are to some extent sorted out wiU it 
be possible to determine positively whether the search has been 
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comprehensive enough The mvestigatoi ought never to hesi- 
tate, even after recapitulations are completed, to ask hunseK 
whether he has enough facts to justify drawmg conclusions ^rom 
them In actual practice, it is frequently necessary to go out 
into the field and get additional facts, especially as the most vital 
ones are m many cases the hardest to corioborate 

Fig 11 gives an example of a recapitulation sheet prepared 
by the Fishing Gazette, in one of its surveys Here answers are 
divided geographically, since the opmion m various parts of the 
countiy differed m many cases 

“ Yes-and-No " Answers Yes-and-no answers are the sim- 
plest to classify If one hundred rephes are received from 
women who have been asked whether or not they buy goods by 
trade name, it is easy enough to say that such-and-such a per- 
centage do and that the remamder do not 

As an example of the value of results, the following were 
obtained by the Echpse Manufacturing Company The question 
was Do you sell auto accessories oi tires? 

Yes 
No 

Percentage sellmg accessories, 65 8% 

This was very important information as regarded outlets foi 
automobile accessories through other than accessory stoies In 
addition it was asked whethei this was a growing Ime 

Yes 1003 

No 159 

Percentage of giowmg hues 86 3% 

In the first instance the number of Yes’s is not overwhehnmg, 
but the results of the rephes to the second question leave no 
doubt as to the weight of opimon 

The question of importance heie, as is the case with all 
answers to a questioimaire, is how many replies are necessaiy to 
make results authoritative This number vanes with a lm ost 
every investigation and, m fact, with every questionnaire or 
group of mterviews It depends first and foremost upon the 
size of the audience Usually experts on a subject wfil be small 
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m numbei and icplus, though few, uill ciii-y much weight 
Dealers will be much nioie iiumoious, and it will depend on their 
numbei, their geogiaplncal distiibution, the compiiitivc stocks 
earned, etc The factois in the case of thr ultimate consumer 
are even more comphcitcd Olieiously, if thicc people answeted, 
two of whom Slid ies and the othci No, no weight of opinion 
could be lecoided Them must be i imnimum nuiubei of icplies 
to lend authoiity and accuiacy to the lesults This mimniiim 
numbei cannot be aibitiaiily set, but must be dctcunined by the 
mvestigatoi in accoidancc uith the paiticulii conditions 

Numerical Answers Chssifying numcncil answois is more 
difficult since the element of tiioi is likely to be gicitci In the 
Yes-and-No type of answci, the poison hid to state cithci one of 
two things which weie tiiic in his opinion But if you isk ui the 
questionnaiie how many times a ycai he uses an uticlc oi how 
often he visits Clncogo (see Fig 12), oi how many luncs i day 
he smokes, obviously it is higclj a miitici of gucsswoik on the 
part of the peraon answcung Some peisons guess better than 
others, but on the whole the people who guc ss too much and those 
who guess too little are supposed to eountei balance each other 
Certain answers, howevei, ought alwa-^s to be thiown out 
For instance, some will repoit rero numbei of times, when this is, 
on the face of it, an impossibihty Othei answem will set a figure 
far above what it could possibly be It is not safe to include such 
esdremes Although eriors oidinanly eomponsato each other, 
yet where there is obvious diveigcnce fiom fact, it is bettei to 
cast the results out altogcthci The difficully lies in deciding 
where to draw the line If them is any doubt about it, the best 
thing to do IS to reject it Uowivci, it is a safe piocaution to 
look through the lejcctions aftciwaid and sec whethei there is 
any great amount of agieement in seemingly absurd answeis 
Categorical Answers What do specific answers show? In 
many cases, direct questions arc asked as, for example, those 
given m Fig 12, made bv the Chicago Tribune m its analysis 
of the Iowa market The question did not leave to the imagina- 
tion of the recipient of the questionnaiie just what he or she 
bought, but enumerated specific articles, shoes, furoiture, autos, 
etc This provided an excehent index to show what oufc-of-town 
shoppers bought m Chicago It is mteresting to note that on 
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the same sheet is given the authonty for the figures, that is, 
the number of questionnaires sent out, then destination, and the 
number of leplies leceived 



Mason 

City, 

Chester, 

Vin- 

Total 

Questionnaires Mailed 

127 

200 

121 

448 

Answers Receded 

53 

68 

30 

161 

Now often do you vml Chicago? 





Once or more a year 

39 

25 

22 

86 

Once in 2 jears 


9 

1 

10 

Seldom 

9 

19 

3 

31 

Never 


6 

1 

6 

What hate you bought on visile to 
Chicago? 





Men’s Clothmg 

33 

26 

11 

70 

Women’s Clothing 

38 

32 

12 

83 

Children s Clothing 

18 

17 

6 

41 

Shoes 

25 

25 

7 

67 

Purmture 

23 

18 

9 

60 

Musical Instruments 

9 

4 

5 ! 

18 

Rugs and Carpets 

15 

19 

8 

42 

Autos 

6 

6 

3 

16 

Truolcs 

Office Equipment 

1 

13 

3 

3 

1 

19 

Books 

21 

13 

3 

37 

Trunks and Suitcases 

10 

14 

3 

27 

Sporting Goods 

15 

9 

2 

26 

Confectionery 

26 

19 

9 
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Pia 12 — Recapitulation Sheet lUustratmg Numencal and Categorical 
Answers — (Chicago Tribune ) 


Fig 13, from the same Iowa suiwey, shows how a specific 
answer as to what magazmes or papers are read allowed the 
Chicago Tnbune not only to estimate the extent to which its own 
pubhcation was read, but also the strength of rival pubhcations 
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It may be said that the catcgoiical answei is the most valu- 
able, although, in geneial, it is the haidcst to obtain in many 
cases It IS the old stoiy of people disliking to commit them- 
selves to anything definite 

Fig 14 shows how the catcgoiic il foim was used in tabulating 
the order of sales of the diliucnt clcanscis handled bv dealeis 



Fig 13 — ^Recapitulation Sheet, showing tabulation of replies Results aio 
shown both graphically and nunioneally — (Chicago Ti ilmne ) 


Opinions How shall opinions be tieated? In addition to the 
Yes-and-No answeis, and the numciical answers, thcie will be a 
certain numbei of geneial answeis, setting foith leasons why 
ai tides aie lilvcd, motives foi pui chase, etc There is usually 
enough similanty in them for classification 

If the questionnaire makes any allowance for geneial expres- 
sions of opimon, these wiU have to be handled m a diffeient way 
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(1) One alternative is to pick out the opinions which leach 
similar conclusions, and classify them numerically Care must 
be used to classify togethei only those opinions the authois of 
which belong to the same class It will not do to classify the 
opmions of experts with those of dealers or of consumers The 
first opimon is rendered from a theoretical viewpomt, the second 
from a selling viewpoint, and the third from that of the user 



Fig 14 — Table showing popularity of various cleanaeis m Chicago 
Territory — (Chicago Tnhune ) 


In one investigation, a gioup of engmeeis was asked their 
opimons as to the requisites of an automobile pump A sur- 
pnsingly large numbei answered that the first lequiiement was 
“ ever-ieadmess,” without this thought having been even sug- 
gested by the questionnaire It was easily possible to classify 
these answers m the ordei of theif numerical appearance Bee 
Fig 15 It IS only fan to point out that such a consensus of 
opimon Carnes more weight than one where the idea is suggested 
to the mind of the person answenng 
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(2) Many opinions will bo of such a nature that it mav seem 
desiiable to piesent them almost veibatim unclei the name of 
the person cxpicssing them This mij be because of the intiin- 
sic merit of the cuticism oi opinion, oi it may bo because of the 

■ViE-ns 01 ENfiNiFiis ON Ptnim 


Charactensha of Kami Tut llic (hart below shows the 

relative importance of meiits as tabulated from a vote taken among 
automotive cngmcei's 


Ever readiness {not gtlling out of ordei) — 

Ease of operation- 

Efficiency 

Durability — 

Compactness 

Hose and couplings non-lciikablc 

Broad base __ 


Simplicity m 

Long stroke _ MB 

Weight minimum gH 


The Particular Type of Pump About 75% of the engineers expressed 
themselves as preferring the compound pump — that is, the two-cylindor 
(or even, in some cases, the three-cylinder) as opposed to the simple 
single-barrel affair A numbei state their belief that there is little to 
choose between the various types, pioviding thay aie well made 



Engine Driven Pumps The unshaded por- 
tion of the polar chart represents the percent- 
age of automotive ongmcprs who arc (iisposcd 
to behove that on cars (Osting over SlIOO tho 
engine diivui pump will supoiscdo tho hand 


Fia 15 — Tabulation of opinion 


prominence of the authoiity General opimons are frequently 
valuable m that they may bimg to bght hmts and suggestions 
which had not pieviously occuried to anyone m the organization 
Opinions are of most value, of course, when their authors are 
experts on the subject Frequently, the results of special letters 
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Will have to be placed as a separate exhibit because of the impoi- 
tance of the author’s name as apphed to the opinion 

As stated before, opinions are only valuable m relation to 
the amount of authonty the person expiessmg them is endowed 
with The techmeal expert is an authority on his own subject, 
but his opmions may be of httle value on sellmg Again, the con- 
sumei may know nothmg of the materials enteimg into the 
pioduct, or of the pimciples upon which it is constiucted, but 
he may be an authonty on what the average user thinks of that 
pioduct 

Theie are some opmions which might be valuable except for 
the danger of prejudice For instance, there are some industries 
which are decidedly averse to the introduction of improvements 
and the opmions of members of such mdustnes would have to be 
taken with reservations 

Acknowledgments It is a task to keep track of the coire- 
spondence which pours m dunng the course of an investigation 
Answeis to the majoiity of questioimaircs oidmarily do not 
requiie acknowledgment For mstance, the consumer question- 
naire on the face of it does not call for an answei On the other 
hand, there are many people, such as dealers and jobbers, with 
whom the company may desire to maintam especially fiiendly 
relations, and these should have the courtesy of a leply Cus- 
tomeis feel that interest is being taken m them, and often have 
more confidence m the company as the results of the mvestigation 
are made apparent to them 

It fiequently happens that much special information must 
be elicited by mail One lettei is not enough to obtain fid! 
results, and a series of lettei s is necessary It is not ordmanly 
worth while to follow up people who do not leply to the first lettei, 
although m cases where there is a very limited number to whom 
to appeal for information, a follow-up letter may be valuable 
An acknowledgment may be the only means of thanking 
many people for then cooperation, and this small couitesy may 
be of great help in the event of any futuie necessity for applymg 
to them • 

Assembhng the Field Survey Ordmarily, the procedure for 
assembhng data from leports by field surveyors follows the same 
method as that for tabulating results from questionnaires As 
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POPUIiABlTY or Animai 
Pat Aa Against Not 
Margabine 


CtfSTOMBRs’ Tendency to 
Ask for Better Sub 
ST iTOTES BY Name 


DmaioN or CoNsmirR 
Pdrchabes as Regards 
Chain Stores, Dei ari'- 
MENT Stores and Indi- 
viDEALLY Owned Gro- 
ceries 


MANEFACTDREna’ CO- 
OPERATION Prodecino 
THE Greatest Restjets 
FOR Dealers 


The unaninious verdict of the dealei is 
thit Aiunml Fat margaimea far outsell nut 


maiguiius 
The answers aio 

Anim il Fat 78 

Nut 8 

50-50 2 

(Annual I xt in Summer — Nut 
m Winter) 1 

Yes 82 

Sometimes 4 

No 1 


The above figures speak for themselves 
Whenasktd to uhat they attributed this 
only one answer was received, "Pub- 
licity ” 

Dati gntheiod by the Moulundising 
Service Btiiciiu of the Milu aukoo d'oiiniaf 
duimg the past twelve months shows that 
the groccij business m Grcatci Milwaukee 
is divided is folloxvs 

Individually ow ned groceries 76% 
Chain Stores 20% 

Department Stores 6% 

In the case of buttei substitutes, the 
cham stores’ percentage is somewhat 
smaller, aa it was found that this class of 
store push bulk butter to a considerable 
extent Milwaukee dealers are veiv em- 
phatii as to the manufactuieis’ co-opera- 
tion whith piodiues hist icsulta for them 
Phur choice follows 


Local newspaper advcitiBing 35 

Coupons (houso-to~houHo or nows- 
papei) 11 

House to house canvassmg 3 

Newspaper ( oupons 3 

Dimonstration 1 

Maintain price 3 

’’ Street car cards 1 

Premiums 3 

Sampling 1 


Fig 16 — Summary of Field Survey Findmgs — (Milwaukee Journal ) 
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to the number of mterviewa required to make results authorita- 
tive, opmions differ In the field survey which the Beech-Nut 
Paclung Company conducted for choosmg a eaiton for their 
bland of macaroni, mvestigatois were sent to each groce^ store 
m the city and vicimty These mvestigatois mteiviewed from 
15 to 20 individuals an hour, and about 150 a day In that 
case, 500 opimons on any one point weie judged authorita- 
tive 

Field surveys are made in considerable numbers by news- 
papeis, which conduct them to show the value of local advertismg 
to possible advertisers Field surveys are ordmanly limited 
to practical analyses of the opimons of customers, either dealers 
01 consumeis Fig 16 shows how the results of a newspaper 
field survey are summaiized 

Error and Bias The investigatoi, m his everlasting struggle 
'or accuracy, has to contend chiefly with error and bias Error 
IS usually classified as being of two kinds 

(1) Compensating erior This is the class of error that 
tends to self-correction, that is, as many mistakes are estimated 
to be made on one side of the scale as on the other, so that the 
two wiU. balance each other Ordmanly, when results are repre- 
sentative of the whole, the aveiage will show the accurate figuie 
Compensating eriors aie particulaily apt to occui in numerical 
replies, where the extieme numbers will tend to average themselves 

(2) Cumulative eiror This class of error must be discovered 
and allowed for if there is to be any sort of accuracy in results 
For mstance, until the appearance of a new census, government 
statistics aie based on figures obtained, in some cases, too long 
ago to be accurate Some correction must be made for this 
maccuracy If present figures are used as a basis of calculation 
and are wiong, then the results will be wiong Allowance must 
be made for growth m population and other factors Fre- 
quently trade figures may be used to check up government 
results 

The ordinary case of cumulative error is the short yard-stick 
or the short measme, which make the results cumulatively more 
erroneous 

Bias may be mtentional or unintentional It is possible to 
allow for the latter, as m the case of a company where aU members 
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aie piejudiced m favoi of, oi all against, ceitain policies It is 
much haidei wheie the attempt to change icsults is delibeiate 
Bias IS met with cverywheie It may be the natiiial prejudice 
of the' comer gioceiy stoie against the moie piospeious chain 
stoie, oi it may be tinged with the bi is of i foimci customci with 
fancied oi ical grievance against the company 

Estimates and Generalizations Eveiy invcstigatoi is continu- 
ally mating estimates He must place the maiket for his product 
at a ceitam nmnbei, he may need to estimate the aveiage pi ice 
for it, or the most populai size on the maiket In fact, esti- 
matmg foims a large part of Ins woik 

Much of this estimating is based on lesults obtained tlnough 
oiigmal leseaich, much also is based on icsults of the investiga- 
tions of othem It is neccssaiy foi him to ha\c authoiity foi 
his own deductions But it is xlso nowssaiy to o\xmme the 
authonty for the statements of othcis People aic too piono to 
take for absolute tiuth anything wutteii oi puntid, icgnidlc&s 
of whethei they aie familial with the souiks But, is shown 
previously, m the case of the govoinmcnt census icpoit, allow- 
ance must be made foi changes in authoiities In fact, few 
statements or figuics advanced by othei people, winch he adopts 
as his own souices, aie absolutely coiiect at the time of his using 
them They aie too likely to bo out-of-date Conditions change 
so lapidly that it is almost impossible to make anything abso- 
lutely accuiate Thus even in accepting the estimates of others, 
he may have to make allowances foi their aceuiacy 

A. prominent trade journal, m calculating the amount of belt- 
ing used annually in the lumboi mdustiy, estimated that in a 
steam diiven sawmill of 100,000-foot c ipacity in a 10-houi run 
approximately 2,270 feet of belting was needed, and lepans to 
this appioxunated 16% a yeai In addition to this, belting was 
used m the filing loom with leplacemont of 3% and in the planing 
room with replacement of 40% Using the govoinmcnt figuios 
for sawmills, this trade journal estimates theie was m use at least 
6,710,390 lineal feet of belting, and also that them is 1,144,183 
Uneal feet of belting ieplaced''each year This only pretends to 
be an estimate, yet it is easy to see many loopholes for erioi which 
might put the estunate many thousand feet out of the way 
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In estimating the number of prospective customers for tobacco, 
the following method was used by the Milwaukee Journal 

Population (1920) of Wisconsin 
Percentage of men 
Total men 

Percentage over 18 yeaia 
Total prospective customers for tobacco 
Percentage of smokers 
Total smokers 

Percentage of population of total Wisconsin in 


Milwaulcee Wisconsm Icrritory 64% 

Total population 1,370,000 

Peioentage of men 60 6% 

Total men 739,600 

Percentage over 18 yeais 68% 

Total prospective customers for tobacco 309,492 

Percentage of smokers 91 2% 

Total smokers 364,336 

Population of Greater Milwaukee 600,000 

Peioentage of men 60 6% 

Total men 303,600 

Percentage ovei 18 years 61% 

Total prospective customers of tobacco 186,196 

Percentage of smokers 91 2% 

Total smokers 188,898 


Accuracy m estimation will depend on two things First, 
whether the figures aie correct, and second, whether the judgment 
of the surveyoi himself is well balanced Undei any conditions, an 
estimate should not be icgarded as final It is only what to the 
best of the surveyor’s belief and knowledge of the facts seems true 
Methods of Statistical Presentation An understanding of 
the elements of statistical method is valuable, although them is 
danger in becoming too technical jp mterpretmg figures and facts 
Yet when facts can be marshalled statistically, the result is 
undemably more convincing The reader sees that these thmgs 
must be so, because he has the evidence before his eyes 

The arithmetic mean is one of the least comphcated and most 
commonly used statistical methods It is obtained simply by 
addmg the items m question and dividing the total by the number 
of items added The result in many cases will be repiesentative 


2,631,839 . 

50 8% 
1,331,710 


912% 

704,420 
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of the whole In addition to its simplieitv, this method has the 
advantage of showing the vaiiatioii of lach tmtoi fiom the 
average The govemmeiit uses tins method extensivclj , and 
particulaily in obtaining pei cipiti consumption figuics 

Gaie must be taken in using the iiithmetic nu in that all the 
items figured aie of the sime natuic, ilso thxt then is no exces- 
sive vaiiation one way oi the othu If so, the iienge Mould 
not be repiesentativc Foi example, if the m iges in i company 
weie aveiaged, it would piobabh be tiue that the s dines of the 
executives might outweigh the coinbmid wages of the Mmikmen, 
yet the average lemuneiation Mould not take this into con- 
sideration 

Where some items aic of muih gicatei impoitincc than 
others, it is bettci to employ a modifiiatioii of thi anthmetic 
mean, such as the weighted ivciagc In this foim, every item 
is multiplied by a faetoi wliieh Mill gixc it its piopci ulation to 
the other factois 

An index nunibei, fioquently used bj'' statistic il bin cans, 
IS a foim of weighted aieiage by Minch siuh diffcicnt things 
as wages, purchasing, and sales may be iccluctd to i common 
denonunatoi These index numbcis are commonly used to show 
broad economic tendencies ovci a peiiocl of time, such as the 
well-ltnown Biadstieet’s weekly indexes 

In addition to these methods, there is the median, which is 
determined by aiianging things of the same class in a definite 
ordei of progression and taking the middle one, oi, if thcie are 
two middle ones, then arithmetic avciago The common illus- 
tration of a median is a low of men ariangcd accoiding to height 
The middle man is the median, and his hcighf will bo typical of 
such a group This median, to be lopicsenlative, must occui 
at the point of concentintion If the me dun is ladically dif- 
feient fiom tho suiroimding members of the gioup, it is not 
lepresentative 

The mode lepicsonts the gieatest numbei of experiences, 
that is, it IS the point of gieatest concentration in a scries arranged 
according to some particulaf standaid Its disadvantage may 
he in the fact that there may be more than one point of con 
centration 

In using statistics of any land, the smveyoi should remember 
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that the puipose of statistics in market reseaich is to illustrate 
points about markets, and not to demonstiate the surveyor's 
knowledge of statistical method The simplest form which will 
serve the purpose will in most cases prove the best In addition, 
he should lemembei that statistics do not take into consideration 
the mdividual case, but only the group In the final analysis, 
his problem is individual 

Conclusions In assembhng and analyzing the data, the sui- 
veyor’s own fitness for the work is emphasized After all these data 
have been collected, what is he going to get out of them? What 
results IS he going to obtain? In v/hat way shall he classify all this 
material to bring out his conclusions m the most logical and con- 
vmemg fashion? 

The keynote of this section of the work is authority Is 
there enough definite and concrete weight of opimon so that 
he may conclude that such-and-such a lesult is sure? 

The method of presentation will largely be determined by the 
method of analyzing If the material is not analyzed well, if 
cannot be presented well No excellence in style will make up 
for poorly assembled and analyzed material 
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PRESENTING THE DATA 

Ouri/iNE 

How should the report be wntten? 

A What js the function of the outline? 

1 To determine the form of the report 

2 To make the form logical and convincing 
B What are the fundamentals of a good report? 

1 It should not be too long 

2 It should contain 

(a) A statement of the plan of action 

(b) A list of those interviewed and wh> 

(e) A list of those to whom questionnaires wt re sent and why 

(d) Copies of questionnanes with rciults of each one 

(e) Authoiity for all statements 

3 It must be impartial 

C How should the report be made attractive? 

1 Thebmding 

2 Good paper 

8 Widemargms 

4 A table of contents 
6 Abibbograpby 

D What should be the form of the report? 

1 The style 

(a) Should be mteresting 

(b) Neither heavy nor flippant 
(e) Correct grammar and spelling 
(d) Written to suit audience 

(«) No superfluous material, padding, etc 
If) No involved passages 

(g) All general statements should bo backed up by facts 
(b) Wise to classify material under frequent headmgs 
How should the report be illustrated? 

A What are the advantages Gf illustrations? 

1 E^gures more easily grasped m chart form than m tables 

2 Effect IS gained qmcker 

3 Impression is more lastmg 
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D What are the requisites of illustrations? 

1 Should be as simple as possible 

2 Each chart or picture should be understandable m itself 
(o) Wise to mclude numerical data on chart 

3 Advantages of color m chaitmg 

4 Any unusual variations should be explained 

C What are the forms generally used m lUustratmg reports? 

1 Geometrical forms 
The graph 

The bar chart 
The cucle 

Other geometrical forms used to compare figuies, tendencies, ratios, 
etc 

2 The map 

3 The organization chart 

4 Pictures, photographs, etc 
6 Tables 

D Hov? should charts be reproduced? 

1 Blueprmtmg 

2 Photostat 

3 Pen and mk 

The Conclusions 

A What are the requisites of the conclusions? 

1 Accurate mterpretation of facts 

2 Concise 

3 Brief 

4 Impartial 

B 'Where should conclusions be placed? 

C 'What are the differences between conclusions and recommendations? 

1 A conclusion merely based on facts as shown m survey 

2 A recommendation is a solution of difficulties according to personal 

judgment of surveyor or some authority 

D The value of mterrogatory suggestions on points not mvestigated 
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PRESENTING THE DATA 

Howeveb caiefully and accuiatoly the ’ooik of collecting the 
data may have been earned out, it is the actual lucsentation of 
that material in leadily undeistandable shape that mil measuie 
its success It IS not enough that the suivcyoi has convinced him- 
self, he must convince his ludicncc He must piepaie and illus- 
trate bis mateiial in such a wiy that otheis will see the conclu- 
sions revealed by the facts lie must keep in mind tint these 
others have not had his iiilimitc cent ict with the subject 

Presenting the dati di\idcs itself into tliioo sections, fust, 
wilting the icpoit, second, illustiatiiig the icpoit, and thud, 
formulating the conclusions The subject matlei of the investi- 
gation, the time allowed foi the icpoit, the scope and the thoi- 
oughness with which the field has been cocoied, will all cxeicise 
modifymg tendencies The wuitci will hive to solve his own 
problems of aiiangement, illustiation, and any othoi details 
arismg in coimection with this pait of the woik This much he 
should remember that a nuss of details and facts, no niattei 
how complete and excellent, cannot make a lepoit good unless 
these facts aie interpieted and set foith in conclusions Con- 
versely, conclusions and chaita aic misleading without ample 
data to support them 

Wntmg the Report The actual wiitmg of the icpoit pic- 
Bupposes an outline It is not possible foi anyone shoit of a 
gemus to sit down and corapobc offhand a logical, sequential, and 
convincing repoit of the facts which have been gatheicd An 
outlme IS necessary All previous stops m the investigation sup- 
posedly have been leadmg up to the wilting of the report, the 
lepoit being the usual form bf piesentmg the data 

No outhne can be so standardized as to suit eveiy investigation 
For instance, surveys frequently take the foim of field analyses 
which consist of a summary of mterviews Many newspapers 
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specializing m local investigations, the majority of which are food 
products, make a practice of including every report m full, with 
questions and answers Reports range m scope all the way up 
the scale to those which attempt to cover the entiie field ot the 
company’s activities 

One outhne used frequently m short mvestigations which is 
very simple yet effective, and possible of presentation m very 
attractive style is as follows 

(1) A copy of the questionnaire or questionnaires 

(2) A shoit description of the purpose of the investigation 

(3) Brief statement of how and where answera were obtained, that 
IS, to whom questionnaires were sent, how many were sent, and 
how many rephed 

(4) Each question taken up in turn, occupying perhaps a page On 
this page may be put circle chart showmg percentage of rephes 
to that question, table setting forth results, discussion of vanous 
answers with any needed mterpretation, etc 

Another outhne method for a report was used m a belting 
survey of the Philadelphia market 

(1) A description of the city of Philadelphia, and particularly its 
mdustiial development with actual and possible users of beltmg 

(2) General summary of the consumer end The scope of the survey, 
who buys beltmg, the buyers’ knowledge of belts, buymg pohcies, 
stock earned, tendency towards different types of transmission 
mstallation, etc 

(3) The specific product, the styles, brand names, and general 
description 

(4) Ihe methods of distribution, particularly those of competitors, 
the big competitors, and lists of the most progressive customers, 
what gets new customeis, what holds old ones 

(5) Producers The company itself, its reputation, business pohcies, 
engineering service, advertising, publicity, and direct mad. prob- 
lems as compared with other producers 

(6) General selling factors, confidence m the maker, quahty, dis- 
counts, delivery, repair seivice, trial offei with guarantee, sales- 
manship, timehness of salesman's call, etc 

Still anothei type of outline is the followmg, used m the 
mvestigation of an automobile accessary 

(1) Conclusions 

(2) The extent of the market 

(3) The requnements of the market, givmg opimons of consumers, 
jobbers, and engineers 
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(4) Competition, with liats of competitors ana competing products, 
with description and puce 

(5) The merchandising problem, pubhcity, distribution, and sales 

(6) Possible new lines for the company to ni inufacturo 

(7) Additional equipment desiiable An analysis of present cost of 
production with probable results of othoi methods of manufacture 

The Fundamentals of a Good Report The repoi t should not 
be too long Theie is no use m giving a man too large a volume 
of reading mattei, because he will not lead it If it must be long, 
it IS bettei to hand it to him in instalments Almost eveiy icpoit 
may be divided in some way so that it may be completed in 
sections 

Eveiy lepoit should state m some foim at the beginning the 
exact plan of action in getting it up, not only the specified pur- 
pose, but the actual maehiiiciy of the invostigatoiy work 
That IS, it should stxtc who wxs lutuvii wed, v hy they weie inter- 
viewed, copies of ill qiiestioimaiics with numbei of answers 
received, etc This scivcs is evidence of the luthoiity with 
which the mvestigatoi speaks 

The wiitei should not put himself forwaid The report is 
not the place foi expiession of his peisonality Any opinions 
of his own obviously should be piedicated upon the most authentic 
data 

The wntei should boar m mind that his judicial attitude must 
always be maintained Entering the lists on either side will 
make him a partisan, and a paitisan cannot judge facts fairly 
It IS true that the results of gathered facts will frequently point 
to such obvious conclusions that thoie can ho no possible doubt 
as to the result For instance, where 09% of the icplies are in 
favor of ono icsult, the conelusioii will bo self-evident Them 
is no partiality in the wiitei’s stiongly accentuating the large 
piepondeiancc m the weight of such evidence 

Attractiveness If the man foi whom the repoi t is intended 
is vitally interested m the subject matter, he will piobably care 
little foi the attractiveness with which it is got up But the aver- 
age person, mchned at best' to be sceptical, will not give it due 
attention unless it offers some inducement for perusal 

It IS easy, to be sure, m the attempt to rendei a report readable, 
to make it a pictuie book, and thereby destroy its serious purport 
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A market report is not foi entertainment Irielevant matter, 
whether photographs or written material, will picjudice the man 
who pays the bills Nothing should be introduced as mere pad- 
dmg, no matter how attractive it may make the lepoit appear 
All material should be analyzed foi relevance, both as to inclu- 
sion m the report, and inclusion m any given section 

Where three or four copies of the repoit are made, it is a good 
plan to have half of them bound and the otheis arranged in loose- 
leaf form, with tabs on the edges of the prmcipal divisions The 
bound copies will do for circulation around the office, while the 
loose-leaf copies wih serve for future use, when coirected data 
may be mserted m place of the old material The apphcable 
life of a report is ordinaiily so shoit that piovision should be made 
for additional future reports on the same subject This loose- 
leaf form will preserve the permanent data (and much data are 
fairly peimanent, of couise), while it will allow the msertion of 
furthei mateiial, whethei new or corrected matter A survey, 
once started, is cumulative It does not end with the actual 
writing of the report, for material will keep coming m long after- 
wards Interest has been aroused which is slow to subside, and 
this should be utilized 

The paper on which the report is written should be of good 
quality By using thm bond paper, a larger number of caibon 
copies may be obtained 

An mdex will not ordmarily be worth while A table of 
contents, howevei, is practically a necessity In short reports 
it IS quite possible to combme the table of contents with a very 
brief summary of mateiial, so that anybody glancing through 
the table of contents wdl be able to obtam a very good idea of 
the subject mattei of the report In other words, the gist of 
each section is summaiized m a single sentence 

The appearance of the report wiU bo due m large measm-e to 
the mechamcal exceUence of the typmg A stenographer should 
be chosen capable of neat, accurate, and fairly rapid perfoimance 
Wide margins, both at the top and bottom, and also at the 
sides, lend attractiveness to the report No devices should be 
used, however, which wiH distract attention from the text 

It IS seldom considered good pohcy to use smgle-space type- 
wntmg It makes the repoit hard to read, it is difficult to cor- 
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rect without smudging, and experience has shown that the 
average individual has a tendency to skip single-spaced text In 
any eyent, it is not the foim to use wlieie emphasis i& lequired 
There is no harm in typing one pait of the repoit in advance 
of the otlieis Latei, the whole miy be assembled and pages 
numbered with an automatic numbeiing stamp 

Somewhere m the lepoit, and piefeiably in a convenient place, 
there should be a bibliogiaphy of authoiities consulted, books 
read and referred to, etc 

Form of the Report Unless the report is inteiesting, it will 
be hard to find readeis The st>le in which it is wiitten has much 
to do with the interest The tieatment should not be heavy, 
nor yet should it be flippant A lepoi t of this kind is not the place 
for smartness The investigator should take pains to see that 
the English is correct both as to giammar and spelling, for these 
things are an index of the caie which has been taken in the 
report 

It IS advisable to divide up the icpoit into compaiatively short 
sections, chssified iindei suitable headings This makes it easy 
foi the leader to understand, and also to find my particulai paits 
in which he is specially interested It is possible, of course, to 
carry this process of division so fai that the leport becomes merely 
a succession of A’s and B’s This has just the opposite effect 
from that intended, since too many captions may destioy con- 
tinuity, leaving the lepoit with no swmg to cairy it along 

The surveyor is sometimes confionted with the problem of 
whether he shall write the report precisely as the data demand 
or whether he must tone down the subject inattei to meet the 
approval of his readers Many business men have set ideas, to 
which the market icport may run countoi While it is dosiiable 
to wiite without fear oi favor, yet it is impoitant to couch the 
language m terms which shall not bo offensive Much moie will 
be aecomphshed by leading the leader than by forcing conclusions 
down his throat 

In writing a report foi public consumption, as is done occa- 
sionally, there is more opportunity for color In the event of the 
repoit’s bemg used by the public, it is necessary to define technical 
terms The vocabulary should be simple, not ornate 

Too much ummportant matter should not come at the begm- 
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rung If general matter must be included, it is bettei to place it 
towards the end of the report Business men do not care to waste 
time fumbhng through desciiptive material when they are^ look- 
ing for the substance of the report 

All general statements should be backed up by facts, and 
these facts should be credited to the proper authorities If a 
dogmatic statement appears m the report without any authority 
attached, it loses its weight Who says a thing is almost as 
important as what is said 

lUustratmg the Report The advantage of any pictorial 
method of presenting facts, over a mere statement, or perhaps a 
tabulation, is that pictures are more readily grasped by the 
mmd Any report which neglects the available and simple 
methods of pictorial rcpiesentation, either by charts, maps, or 
photographs, is thus likely to be soon forgotten Fig 17 shows 
how the Electrical Wcnld has illustrated the growth in ccntial 
station customers Mere figures, though impressive, could never 
have conveyed the idea m such conciete fashion as is done m the 
illustration 

It is easiei to comprehend conclusions which aie exemplified by 
charts A business man can visualize statements m the report 
almost instantaneously by glancing at a picture There is no 
necessity for makmg compheated charts Almost everything 
which the investigator wishes to show can be displayed in simple 
form on simple charts It is wasted effort to make up charts which 
no one but an expert could decipher 

The ordmary person has diflaculty in visuahzmg figures A 
table to many is sunply an aggregation of digits But the 
minute those digits are expressed in pictorial form the differences 
become apparent 

The use of color where economically possible gives bettei con- 
trast in certain pictorial work High cost of color pnntmg may 
prevent its use m printed matter, but, m the ordmary typewritten 
report, it is possible to use contrasting wash colors Black and 
white, or cross-hatched work, is not always so effective 

The title to each illustration shoifld be so clearly understand- 
able and complete that there should be no need of searchmg 
through the text to see what it is all about 

In certam statistical woik, absolute accuracy is necessary 
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Charts used in the market survey, however, are often based on 
appioximations 

An excellent rule to follow is to include the numenca,^ data 
on the chart wherever possible This allows the readei to make 
instant reference to the figures if he wishes further information 
It is also a good plan to put in a legend or foot-note at the bottom 
of the chart to explain any unusual variations 

The Graph The giaph is one of the best known and simplest 
methods of showmg compaiisons ovei a penod of time, and an 
excellent way to show and compare tendencies For instance, 
the giaph will show on the same sheet of paper the growth of the 
company’s business and the growth of the mdustry The result 
wiH be much more impressive than the two tables of figuies 
placed side by side The giaph may be used to show pnee ten- 
dencies and fluctuations, and various other thmgs In fact, the 
surveyor will be able to use the graph wherever there is a suc- 
cession of figures stretching over a period of time, provided that 
the figures are given for the same thing in each mstance 

The Bar Chart This is the form Bimton proposes as the best 
to use for showmg comparisons between figures In his estima- 
tion it IS better than the curve or any of the other geometrical 
forms, the circle, the square, etc , in that he believes it is easier 
to judge values by it 

Other Geometrical Forms The circle chart, divided into 
sectors, is the most commonly used chart and the most familial 
to the pubhc In spite of Brmton’s disapproval, it makes a very 
plain and strikmg appeal to the ej e, especially if done m colors 
The sectors should not be so small as to lose proportion It is an 
excellent method of showmg component parts or comparisons of 
costs, etc 

The rectangle and other geometrical forms are often used 
The suiweyor must smt himself in choosmg the form of illus- 
tration In some cases figuies such as men, money bags, or 
cattle aie used to illustrate diffeient sizes, productive powers, 
consumptions or rank in mdustry, etc Fig 18 shows giowth of 
mdustrial load of electnc power, by graphic portrayal of the motors, 
meters, etc Such illustrations may be used if the report is to be 
used for sales purposes oi where a more scientifically accurate 
presentation would be over the heads of the readers 
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The Map When studying the maiket, it is simple to make use 
of the geogiaphieal map to show wheie sales are best, where 
competitors have a stiong hold, the location of dealeis and ]obbers, 
etc , etc The different sections of the country can be colored, 
marked m black and white, oi dots used to denote frequency 
One New England bank has made a map of New England accord- 
ing to industries and placed a certain distinctive symbol wherever 
that industry predommated, a mill for a mill center, a fish for a 
fishmg port, etc 

Fig 51 shows how the map may be utdized to represent pic- 
torially the relative area of each state as proportional to the 
population 

The Organization Chart Wherever scientific management 
has attamed a hold, the orgamzation chart is well known It 
does not have to be used tor showmg the mteiielations of the com- 
pany, but can be used for other purposes as weU For instance, 
the distributive process, see Fig 44, may be shown m this manner 
with excellent effect, indeed much more graphicallj than can be 
done with meie words 

Pictures, Photographs, etc Photographs add a great deal 
to the report, as far as the appearance is concerned, but whether 
the pictures add to its value is another matter In some cases 
they undoubtedly do In studying competition, it is often feasible 
to make up a selective group of the competmg products, paste 
them on a sheet of paper, and photograph or photostat them for 
the report, as a means of iHustratmg comparisons, ciiticisms, or 
suggestions 

If the company is intending to put in new equipment, oi if 
the report tends to show that new machineiy is necessary, full 
description, accompamed by photographs, should be submitted 
with any such recommendation 

Tables Wherever there is a chart, theie should also be a table 
Charts should not be presented without the table, and further- 
more, the table should be as close to the chart as possible, if not 
actually on it 

Tables aie sometimes hard to grSsp, especially if the amount? 
aie very high If they run up mto six figures, it may be wise to 
omit the last thiee altogether, oi to make them ciphers for ease 
m presentation and imderstandmg 
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Each table should be a unit, theie should be no extianeous 
figures m the column It may be advisable to accompany the 
actual figures with peicentage of increase or decieasc It is better 
to have two tables than one icndcicd too complicated bj multi- 
phcity of detail 

Methods of Reproduction If moic thin one copy of an illus- 
tration is to be made, and this is usiulh the cise, plans foi diaw- 
mg it should be laid in adv incc If t he gi iph is drawn on oi dmaiy 
white papei, a transparenti/ing solution may be obtained which 
will permit of blue punts being made fiom it Oi the giaph 
may be diawn on tiacing papei oi cloth in the beginning 



Fig 19 — Distortion Caused by Lack of Standaidization m Chart Forms 
(Ernst in Einst ) 

All charts should, if possible, confoim to the icgulai size of the 
repoit paper Odd-si/ed charts aio of no paiticulai advantage 
and aie awkwaid to handle in the icpoit 

lUustiations should not be bum hod in oiii place but should 
be placed as near as possible to the points they arc supposed to 
illustrate 

There is little question hut that it is bettor to use pictoiial 
methods, because they are much more easily grasped and letained 
in the mmd On the other hand, they are moie expensive, and take 
time and trouble The man who is getting up the lepoit for his 
own purposes will not need to go to the same labor for illustrating 
that the advertismg agency might 
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Care should b6 taken that charts showing sunilar tendencies 
and curves should he drawn on the same scale Fig 19 illustrates 
distortion caused by charting the same figures to four different 
scales 

The Conclusions It is safe to say that every report, no matter 
how short, should have a rdsmnd of the entire content, so that 
the aveiage reader may get an idea of the whole proposition in 
half an horn This rdsumd will be largely a summary of conclu- 
sions reached In a way, it is a test of the success of the repoit 
In these few pages will be ciowded the lesults of days, weeks, and 
perhaps months of effort These conclusions should be brief, 
compact, and strictly to the point It is well to place each 
thought in a separate paragraph Each conclusion, if possible, 
should prepare the way loi the one following 

It IS upon these conclusions that the company will supposedly 
act The conclusions must be an exact mirror of the facts This 
18 their first requisite 

The Pohcy of the Conclusions It has proved beneficial m 
some cases to let someone unfamiliar with the report read it and 
write the conclusions as he sees them from his perusal It is 
always interesting to have this done, and can do no harm, and there 
IS much opportumty for benefit, since the surveyor may find him- 
self with some new ideas as a result The majorty of minds seem 
to be ciitical rather than constructive, and although they may not 
be able to give a clear exposition of any subject themselves, if 
somethmg is submitted to them, they will immediately be able 
to pick out the flaws 

The following conclusions were drawn from a study of the 
cotton toweling mdustry, and although brief, contain the gist 
of a long report 

There are three olassea of toweling purchasers institutions, certain pro- 
fessions, and housewives 

The housewives of the United States represent an annual total buying 
potential of 146,400,000 yards This combines maikets for hnen, Tmlnsh, 
“union,” and cotton towelmgs 

Linen leads, chiefly by viitue of tradition, prestige, and durabihty, 
Turkish is second, and cotton a poor thiifl 

The market potential foi cotton towelmg is appioximately 27% of the 
total, 01 39,638,000 yards 

There is a preference foi buymg all towelmg made-up rather than by 
the piece, although current reaction niay alter the ratio somewhat 
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Toweling is a staple commoditj and only slightly seasonal as regards 
the consumer 

Fig 20 shows the conclusions of the field survey conducted 
by the Minneapolis Ti ibunc 

It may seem rather a bickhindcd mannei of piogiession to 
put the conclusions inimodiatLh aftci the table of contuits, but 
this appears to be the piefeiied location It is what the business 
man or the casual leadei will wash to examine fust, because these 
conclusions aic biicf and pithj , and contain the gist of the icpoit 

General Conclusions Theie is a diftcrcncc bctw'cen con- 
clusions and recommendations The fiist aic findings based on 
facts, the second are the authoi’s mteipietation of those facts 
as related to the company To folloav out a conclusion may be 
either impossible or inexpedient as fai as the company is con- 
cerned Foi this leasoii, it is soiiictimos advisable foi the sui- 
veyoi to append leconimciid itioiis in which he embodies citliei 
his own intcipietition oi that of some authoiity Foi instince, 
a conclusion may simply lead to the point that new equipment 
IS needed, and needed badly, since it is the logical time to incieaso 
production, and take adaantage of maiket oppoi tunities A 
recommendation would take cognizance of the fact that the 
company was not in a financial position to go ahead with addi- 
tional expendituies, and might leeommend a compromise, such 
as renting additional productixe capacity, etc 

A conclusion should not be capable of alteiation except insofar 
as the facts upon which that conclusion is based should change 
A recommendation is a personal solution of a problem presented 
in a conclusion 

It will now be interesting to compare the final conclusions w ith 
those reached in the preluuinaiy lepoit, and to see how closely 
the two coincide The pidinimaiy findmgb may, iii fact, suggest 
something that had been omitted m the final conclusions, and which 
should have been included 

No matter how far oui investigation may be caiacd, thcic avill 
stiU be a gieat many points not disposed of The deeper the 
investigation goes, the nioie avenues of lesearch will be opened 
Accordingly, there wiQ always be many matters that stiU remain 
unsolved Ajno'pos of them, it is a good plan to set them forth 
m direct question form, makin g a sort of mteiiogatoiy senes of 
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Washing Machine Shbvet 
CovBHiNQ the Minneapolis Mabket 
Pbbparhd bp the Minneapolis “Tbibune” 
Sebvicb Dbpabtmbnt 


The population of Minneapolis is 380,682 

There are 88,000 homes m Mmneapolis, and 95,000 famihes The 
numbei of Enghsh-readmg homes is 70,000 

The average annual earnings of each family is $2,600 The total 
annual savings deposits of Mmneapolis is $70,000,000 and the total 
number of depositors 246,000 

There are 60,000 homes wired for electricity 

The number of washmg machines now owned m Mmneapolis is 
12,000, apportioned as follows 

Number of electrical machines 7000 

Numbei of hand power machines 4000 

Number of water power machmes 1000 

The leadmg makes of washmg machmes on the Mmneapolis market 
are 

Daylight Western Electric 

Gamaday 1900 Washer 

Thor Eden 

ABC Washer Easy 

Judd Mola 

Liberty Locomotive 

The prmcipal advertised makes are Dayhght, Gamaday, Thor, and 
Judd 

Prospects There are 149,800 persons patronizmg each week 105 
laundries of Mmneapohs Of these 60 are commercial laundries domg 
an average of about $4,000 a week m business with about 2,000 cus- 
tomers each The balance are Chinese laundries and wet-wash 
laundries 

There are 57 dealers m electrical apphances 

There are 97 retail hardware dealers who are prospects as washing 
maohme dealere , 


Fig 20 — Tabulation of Conclusions of Field Survey 
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suggestions This is valuable, partly at least because it stimulates 
the reader, and partly because, aftei all, one of the gieatest bene- 
fits of a report is not the direct infoimation which it provides, 
but tlie indiiect value of the suggestions and ideas which it 
excites 
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ORGANIZING THE MARKET SURVEY 

Outline 

the company m a position to carry on this work itself? 

A What would be the advantages? 

1 Would it make the work continuous? 

2 Would it cost less? 

3 Could the work be combined with that of other departments? 

4 Do the company’s files contain much valuable mformation? 

B What would be the disadvantages? 

1 Is the company too small to affoi d a survev department? 

2 Is there marked hostility towaidi the idea of such a department 

among other departments? 

3 Is the company so situated that the work could he done moie 

advantageously by an outside agency? 

C What would such a department cost? 

1 What IS the scope of the work? 

2 How much mterviewmg must be done? 

3 How many office appliances are available? 

D What are the qualifications of the research duector? 

1 Does he imderstand practical busmess problems? 

2 Has he a groundmg in economics? 

3 Has he imagmation and mterpretive ability? 

4 Is his mmd analytical? 

6 Has he any knowledge of statistics? 

fa Can he present these statistics pictonaUy? 

7 Has he the abdity to meet people? 

8 Does he possess tact? 

9 Is he a good lettei writer? 

10 Has he the scientific spirit? 

E How many assistants would be requued? 

1 Clerical assistance 

2 Interviewers 

(а) Can any of the office force be drafted for service at need? 

(б) la it possible to use women for interviewers? 

(c) Can the sales force be utilized to gather mformation? 
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F What should the relation be between reaeaich and other depaitmenta? 
1 la the research department hkely to coordinate the othei depart- 
ments? 

G What office equipment is desirable? 

1 An adequate Idmg system 

2 Multigraph, mimeograph, automatic typewriter, or some other 

means of getting out questionnaires and form letters 

3 Addmg machmes, shde rule, etc 

4 Machme to stamp envelopes, etc , etc 
6 Reference books, maihng lists, etc 

H Under whose name shall the work bo done? 

1 Is it wise to use the name of the company? 

(o) Would it prejudice results? 

(5) Should company’s address be used? 

2 Necessary to use company’s name in held work? 

I Where ought department to be located, at sales offices or at plant? 

J How long does it take to make a survey? 

What other organizations are quahficd to cany on market surveys? 

A The advertising agency 

1 The advantages, what are they? 

(o) A protection to itself and its client 

(6) A necessary preluninary to accurate, scientific advei tismg 
(c) A form of service used as a busmess getter 

2 What are the disadvantages? 

(a) The danger of the biased viewpoint m prophesymg the neoes 
sity for publicity tlirough advertismg 

B Newspapers and peiiodicals 

1 With local cuculation 

(а) A form of service, chiefly thiough field suivoys and the deter- 
mination of local sales resistance and potentialities 

2 With national circulation 

(o) Infoimation concerning industry in general 

(1) Studies of pm chasing power 

(2) Per capita consumption 

(3) Class markets 

C The mdustrial engmeer , 

1 How is he qualified to undertake the work? 

(o) By trammg 

(б) Background of scientific prmciples 
(c) Understands organization 
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D The mdependent specialist 

1 His advantages, what are they? 

(а) Understands general maiket conditions 

(б) The piejudiced viewpoint is eliminated 

(c) Can make surveys on quantitv-production basis, and therefore 

m many cases cheaper 

(d) Has had benefit of experience investigatmg other fields 
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iNDiviDTTAii leqiuiements and conditions will affect the question 
of who shall cairy on market analysis Eoi some time, it is to 
be expected that the woik will be done by the vaiious types of 
oigaiuzations existing at picsent, such as (1) the company itself, 
(2) the advertising agency, (3) newspapeis and poiiodicils, (4) 
the industrial engineering concern, and (5) the independent 
individual or oiganization 

We spealc of i maikct siiuty ind oidinaiilv think of it as 
something peculiai to inaikets But, vs his been pointed out, 
the maikoting pioblein is it the loot of tveiy busiriiss pioblem 
It lies beneath the pui chasing and the production, it is the aim 
and direct goal of the sales depaitmcnt Theiefoic a reseaich 
department foi the study of maikets becomes m actual piactice 
a laboiatory foi the study of all the company’s non-technical 
problems, since all of them aie so closely con elated vith the study 
of the market 

The Application of Scientific Methods to Markets It seems 
mdisputable that the maikets of the futuic aie to be won only 
through the application of scientific methods The piobability 
IS that maikots will fiom now on be sought so competitively that 
we can larely expect to find them loady made They will be 
available oidinarily only to those who ipply most intensively 
the scientific methods of modem imUistiy 

Science is built upon facts Thoicfoio the fust stop m the 
application of science to maikets is that of icvc ilmg all facts 
which bear upon the problem First of all, the maikct survey 
department must obtain these facta, secondly, it must analyze 
and interpret them, and thirdly, it must show how these findings 
may be apphed to the paiticulai business m question 

It has been said in regard to commercial research that “ the man 
IS more important than the method ” To a great extent this is 
84 
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true It IS largely m the hands of the man who does the actual 
research work to make or mar the survey Although the funda- 
mental principles underlymg every market investigation are the 
same, the mdividual problem demands mdividual treatment 
To the man with scientific traimng who has a thorough grasp of 
business principles the apphcation of the market survey is least 
difiicult 

The Company’s Market Research Department In many 
ways the company is in the best position to prosecute a study 
of its market In the first place, its own files should contain mfor- 
mation which will prove invaluable m the research work Further- 
more, the company may be in a position to cairy on this work at 
a somewhat lower charge, although this is by no means certain, 
since to a large extent the expense of market surveys is dependent 
upon conducting the work on a quantity basis Accordingly, 
unless the company has a very considerable maiketmg problem, 
it can hardly afford to maintam a force solely foi this purpose 
Fig 21 shows the orgamzation of a successful research 
department Every step m the process is clearly dehneated 
There is no oppoitumty for, overlapping of functions, or lost 
energy The methods and the sequence aie carefully planned 
Perhaps the greatest advantage of the company’s havmg its 
own market analysis department is that the work then becomes 
a continuous process, or at least a process which is earned forward 
at periodic intervals, so that altered conditions in the market 
and m the industry at large are always kept in view The neces- 
sity for regardmg markets as constantly changmg and not as 
fixed phenomena should not be lost sight of 

Compames whose size does not wariant keepmg up an 
expensive orgamzation purely for the study of markets may find 
it possible to combine market survey woik with other regular 
work of the company The functions of an industrial engmeering, 
a plannmg, a betterment, or an efficiency department, though 
unhke in one way, yet aie properly carried on by similar scien- 
tific methods, and it is possible that the work of market analysis 
may be combmed with them 

If the company already has a research or statistical depart- 
ment, the place to do the market analysis work is logically pro- 
vided for If no other place is available, the work might be 
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conducted under the auspices of the sales or adveitismg depart- 
ment, yet a woid of caution is necessaiy against doing tins unless 
it IS certam that the fieedom of action ot the diiectoi of icsearch 
be not inteifered with Thcie is too likely to bo a feeling of 
hostility from the sales department unless it is icahzed tint the 
research woik is intended, not as a check-up on the sales manager, 
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Fig 21 — Organization Chart of Commcicml Research Department 

but as helpmg to put his woik on a moie logical and sound, and, 
therefore, more profitable basis The same apphes to the adver- 
tismg department, which is usually the first to profit by the results 
of the survey 

Cost The company's best plan m regard to cost is to 
set aside the amount of money it is wdlmg to spend for market 
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research woik No accurate estimate could be given m advance 
of what an investigation would cost, smce it depends on the scope 
and thoroughness with whicii the work is done, on the. care 
taken in detail work, such as mterviews, questionnaires, etc 
Where mterviewmg is done on any large scale, travelhng expenses 
wdl amount to a considerable sum For this reason it may be 
advisable to do intei viewing neai at hand, and to cover the 
distant territory by means of questionnaires and letters 

If a company mstalls a market research department, it should 
not be too large at the start Not many businesses would warrant 
a full-fledged depaitment at the begmnmg Cost is materially 
decreased also by various office mechamcal apphances which do 
away with much clerical help 

The Qualifications for Research Work It goes without say- 
ing that the value of the work will be directly dependent on the 
character of the man m charge In selecting him, the company 
will have two alternatives, first, to organize a department with 
a research directoi secured from an outside source, or secondly, 
to choose someone from its own staff, who is specially qualified 
for the work, as the nucleus of the department 

The director of the reseaich work must combme two distinct 
capacities, not ordinarily found together In the first place, 
he must have a sound understanding of piactical business prob- 
lems, plus a grounding in economics That is, he must not be 
a mere theonst, although understanding thoroughly the theoi-y 
In the second place, he must have imagmation and interpretive 
abihty 

In addition to these fundamental leqmsites, there are other 
quahties which the research director must possess himself or be 
able to command His mind should have an analytical turn 
He should be able to pick problems to pieces, to dissect them into 
then component parts, and conversely he should be able to take 
isolated facts and build them together again 

He should be able to classify facts He should have a knowl- 
edge of statistics Although he need,not necessarily be a statis- 
tician, he should be able to utflize the statistics which have been 
gathered, as well as know what statistics should be collected 
He must be able to present a column of figures oi an array of 
similar facts pictorially If he himself is not a draftsman, there 
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should he somebody available with enough ability in mechanical 
drawing to constiuet graphs, cliaits, etc , undei his supervision 
The diiectoi should have picscnct He must meet with and 
consult many people, fioiii the technical e\peit to the heads of 
large business vcntuics He should hive tact He is continu- 
ally faced with situations whcic he must instinctively know the 
right thing to do 

The mvestigatoi should know how to wiite lotteis His 
coirespondence wiU be laige, vaiied, ind msistent Of comse, 
the moic he can standaidizc liis coirespondence, the less time 
will have to be devoted to this task 

Assistants Maikct analysis cannot be handled to the best 
advantage by one man In the liist place, no man is likely to be 
found who will contain m himself alone the dosiiablc quahhea- 
tions of a mxikct icscaieh spciiahst Theicfoic, he should have 
assistants Then nuniboi and quality will be detoi mined bj- the 
nature and scope of his woik In addition to a stenogi aphei , 
and possibly a filing cleik, he should k able to comiiiiud the 
seiwices of intemewcis, although inteivicwing is so iinpoitant 
that he himself should do a poitioii of it 

One solution of the pioblem of getting assist ints has been found 
in drafting some of the regular office foicc foi tempoiaiy help 
Since undei any conditions the woik is sporadic, and since the need 
for assistants fluctuates, this may piove sufficient 

The difficulty with using salesman as assistants is that they 
aie salesmen, and are “ sold ” themselves on the product and the 
company A salesman with doubts in his nund piovos a poor 
investment as a salesman, although not noccssaiily as an 
mvestigatoi 

Clerical help is of great impoitanco Filing should he done 
eveiy day as a matter of office practice In the case of field sui- 
vey woik, mvestigatoi s, or scouts, will bo reqiured Obviously 
the diiector of the woik cannot hinlsclf do all of this investig iting, 
if earned on on a laige scale He must lely on subordinates 
Women may be used for mteiviewing m many cases In addition 
to being cheaper, women often piove more conscientious and 
painstaking Frequently, also, they obtain a more courteous 
healing 

One form of mterviewmg which has been productive of good 
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results IS to put an interviewer behind the counter of the retail 
store where goods are finally sold and by judicious questioning of 
customers obtam an mteresting view of the problem 

Coordmating the Research Department with Sales, Production, 
etc What should the relation be between the reseaich depart- 
ment and the sales department? What can it get from, and what 
can it contribute to the other departments? The research depart- 
ment ought not only to aim at cooperatmg with othei depart- 
ments of the company, but it ought furthei to be a coordmatmg 
influence in itself Its very woik is of such a charactei as to 
join together the various segments of which the company is 
composed 

For example, if the product which is bemg manufactured 
does not exactly meet the demands of the market, this will proba- 
bly result eventually m readjusting the relations between the sales 
and production departments The research director should be 
the fiist to become cogmzant of this necessity foi adjustment, and 
ought to bring the matter to the attention of the two departments, 
and be the medium through which things arc straightened out 
Although the research department wiU act as a species of 
advance agent of the sales department, blazing new trails for it 
to follow, and assisting m the outlining of new campaigns, it 
stands fiom an orgamzation viewpoint between production and 
sales, as a coordinating function between the two 

Office Eqmpment The market reseaich department needs 
adequate fihng systems and methods for producing letters m quan- 
tity A multigraph will do the woik effectively and can be made 
to perform a very neat job, under proper operation As there is 
no paiticular advantage m leseaich work in disguismg a form 
letter, emphasis may be placed on speed and efficiency in turning 
out letters A mimeogiaph wiU do for makmg questionnaires, 
but IS haidly perfect enough to serve for letters The auto- 
matic typewriter, if the company already possesses one, is good 
for some purposes 

There are various mechanical contrivances which make the 
routine of the department much simpler An adding machine 
IS a convemence A shde rule is of much help m analyzing 
figures 

A machme which stamps envelopes, pimcipally return 
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envelopes, since government stamped envelopes aie more practi- 
cable for the department’s mailing, is of assistance whcie the 
campaign is widespread A sealing machine is also handy It 
is not woith while, of couise, to pin chase things especially foi 
this department Theie may be x mail-oidci oi mailing depart- 
ment already existing which can handle much of the woik foi the 
mvestigator 

The company should own the reference books pertaimng to 
its own hne of business, as well as subscribe to the tiade periodicals 

In time, the department will accumulate much valuable 
eqmpment, such as files of catalogues, mailmg lists, etc A 
skilful composer of letters can get together a collection of form 
letters which wiU answei for a large amount of the coiicspondence 
By collecting these in a form book, lumibeied and indexed, it is 
simply necessary to set down the numbei of the reply on the face 
of the letter of routine business nature, and the stenographer 
will then have simply to copy fiom the steieotypcd form 

Under Whose Name Shall the Work be Done? In many cases, 
to conduct the investigation undei the name of the company has 
disadvantages For instance, m obtaining information by 
questioimaire, the results aie often better if letters are sent out 
under the investigatoi’s own name This is chiefly for the reason 
that once the name of the company is known it has a tendency 
to brmg forth biased answers 

It may also be desiiable to use a private address, since the 
company’s address might betiay its identity In writing to 
experts, it is better to use personal stationeiy because of their 
possible affihations with competing companies Particularly, 
m wntmg abioad, it is desirable to use the mvcstigatoi ’s own 
name, since m foreign countries theie is much more hesitancy 
about giving out information than m this couiitiy 

In personal interviews, it is hard to avoid usmg the com- 
pany’s name, and it is then part of the intei viewer’s task to icmove 
any disagreeable impression or preconceived opinion In a 
consumer mvestigation, where the exact impressions of dealers 
and jobbers aie desired about the company, its product, and its 
marketing pohcies, the use of the company’s name is obligatory, 
but the way m which it is biought in may have much to do with 
the success of the investigation 
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Although the research department ought to be closely m touch 
with the plant and production activities, yet probably it should 
be located at the offices, in cases wheie the two are separated 

How long it takes to make a survey depends on the character 
of the investigation The prehmmary survey takes but a short 
time Field surveys alone may also be completed m a fortnight 
or less Wheie letters have to be written, questionnaires com- 
posed, mailing hsts formulated, and other details arranged, it wiU 
take a much longer time Wheie the survey is mternational, 
the length of tune required to receive information from foreign 
sources makes the dmation of the survey much longer 

The Advertismg Agency Much of the most advanced work 
yet done in market analysis has been accomplished by advertising 
agencies 

This has been due to a number of factors Fust of all, it was 
the advertismg agency which was m the best position to make 
immediate use of any thorough analysis of a market In fact, 
without positive data as to markets, their extent, requuements, 
pecuharities, and general characteristics, it is now-a-days next to 
impossible to formulate a lational advertismg program The 
advertismg agency, therefore, if it is to compete with other agencies, 
IS piactioally forced to provide itself, either within its own orgam- 
zation or elsewhere, with the means for eonductmg work of this 
nature Whether or not, as the analysis of markets is better 
understood, this sort of work will need to be done by the agencies 
is problematical In some mstances, it has been found that 
research work was oveidone by agencies and that it did not lead 
to the most desirable results There was a tendency to use the 
service as a “ business-getter ” This is the natural and legiti- 
mate use of any service, but it is likely in this instance to piove an 
unsound policy, since it presupposes that one findmg of the mvesti- 
gation will be the recommendation of an advertismg appro- 
priation It IS, of coiuse, unscientific to presuppose anything 
so definite as to the outcome of any investigation 
The advertising agency is m one way advantageously placed, 
smee its chents presumably look to ft for advice m merchandising 
problems connected with pubhcity, and in many cases follow that 
advice In a way, the possession of a research department is as 
important foi the agency as for the chent, since the reputation 
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of the agency depends on the successful cany mg out of its adveitis- 
ing campaigns, and that success, m turn, is dependent upon a 
thorough knowledge of the product and the maikct 

Researches earned on by advutismg igcncics are usually 
less thoiough than those made by a compan'y which maintains a 
department of its own The icscarch depai tmeiit of the agt ncy ill 
be dealing m all kinds of pioblems, wheicas the comp my mil 
devote itself to a single subject Accoidmgly, m choosing a man 
for company lescaich, his acquaintance with the paiticiilai busi- 
ness might be a matter of impoitance, wheieas in choosing a man to 
do reseaich woik for an adveitismg agency, it would bo well to 
get someone capable of handhng pioblems coveimg a wide lange 
of subjects 

Newspapers and Penodicals Many ncwspapeis in the laiger 
cities offer a so-called meichandismg scivicc, fuo to advertisers 
The suiveys which they make aie confined to a naiiow ladms of 
activity, namely the field survey In that sphoie they have been 
very successful 

To the adveitisei, tins seivicc is often a boon It indicates foi 
him the place of Ins pioduct in the locil field, and sets foith the 
sahent facts about its popularity oi unpopularity 1 he value 
of these surveys for the newspaper lies in the fact that they can be 
used to inteiest the manufactmei of a similai pioduct as well as 
the manufactuier for whom it is made 

The newspaper has, perhaps, an even bettei opportumty 
than the agency to do this woik, since the ai tides advertised 
m newspapers covei so wide a lange Again, the newspaper has 
enormous funds of infoimation to draw upon, and a leportorial 
force which may contiibutc 

The idea of market analysis has spread with such lapidity that 
it IS now no unusual thing to find magazines, periodicals, and trade 
papeis pqmpped with research depai tments Whereas the local 
newspapers deal with local market problems, the national mag- 
azines are more hkely to deal with the mdustiy in general They 
make studies of pui chasing power, per capita consumption, 
“ quahty markets," etc Their aim is to show where the great 
opportumties he in national advertising, and how their medium 
serves the purpose best This information, again, is free to adver- 
tisers, and is often pubhshed for the information of the pubhc 
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The Indus triat Engineer The chief claim of the mdustnal 
engineer to conductmg market analysis woik is that he is excel- 
lently qualified by tiainmg and constant contact with sirmlai 
problems to cope with the pccuhar comphcations and far-reachmg 
ramifications which maiket survey work entads The analysis of 
markets is not so different from the analysis of production problems 
In fact, the same principles of scientific management which apply 
to one may be expected to apply with equal force to the other 
Many mdustnal engineers have found it a logical extension of their 
activities to enter the field of commercial research The industrial 
engineer understands orgamzation, and orgamzation is very 
important m market analysis 

The Independent Market Engmeer The mam advantages of 
conductmg work of this sort through an independent worker are 
two First, he is a specialist, devotmg his entire time to a single 
subject Ho IS thus in a position not only to be able to diagnose a 
particulai company’s pioblem with fair accuracy, even fiom a 
somewhat supeificial examination, but he is also, by virtue of a 
wide experience with maikets in every field, conversant with the 
markets and marketing problems of the entire country, not to 
speak of the broader significance of international marketmg 
problems 

Now, it IS of prnnary importance that any student of markets 
should understand fundamental conditions — social, pohtical, and 
economic, as well as purely commercial, smee it is the bioad gen- 
eral questions of the day which are really the underlying factors 
controlhng all supply and demand, factors to which any maiketing 
problem, of whatever nature, will eventually be resolvable 

Aside from the temporal questions referred to, the speciahst 
IS m a position to acquamt kmself more thoioughly with the 
economic laws which control markets, such as supply and demand 
Simple as these various laws appear, when each one is considered 
as operating individually, they are, when observed, in the inevi- 
table conflict and comphcation characteristic of aU practical and 
actual business problems, baflfling to the m in d which has not been 
trained in the techmque of maikets * 

The second advantage of conducting market analysis woik 
mdependently is that this method ehmmates prejudice The 
advertising agency, whether or not its market surveys actually 
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recommend advertising appiopnations, is loo^^ed at askance by 
many business men on account of this possible ulteiioi motive 
Likewise, the mdustiial engineer who speciahses in production 
problems is apt to have his vision somewhat deflected fiom the 
point at issue The company which conducts its own depaitraent 
foi the sole puipose of market analysis woik is likewise apt to 
suffer from failure to obtain a thoroughly unprejudiced peispect- 
ive The mere fact of being so closely identified with its own 
problem increases the difficulty of obtaining m its accuiate values 
the opinion in which the company is held by its customeis and by 
the public in general 

General Conclusions Befoie undei taking a survey of any 
extent, it is necessaiy to come to a definite decision as to which 
method of maikct reseaich woik is to be adopted, and then to 
hold to it consistently until the survey is finished, instead of 
changing hoiscs in the stieam It is well enough foi the suiveyor 
to learn about how he is going to conduct the ivoik, but before 
actually undertaking anything, his first job is the oiganization of 
the department It is hopeless to begin without this oiganization, 
and foolish to jump into the middle of a suivey without having 
at least the fundamentals of an oiganization Eaeiybody expect- 
mg to be connected with the work ought to study the pioposition, 
just as he would have to study any other new trade or piofession 

Having discussed the methods of securing data, of classifymg 
them, and presenting them, and having organized the depart- 
ment, it IB time to take up m detail the vaiious factois which will 
enter mto practically every maiket mvestigation The followmg 
chapters, accoidmgly, will treat especially of these factors 
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DETERMINING THE PROBLEM 

The objective of a maiket survey is ordinarily a quantitative 
analysis of the market, rather than an inquiry mto production, 
purchasing, or other phases of the company’s activities Although 
it may be difficult to deteimme the problem accurately without a 
prehmmary mvestigation, nevertheless, for the sake of convenience, 
it IS discussed heie prior to talong up a detailed analysis of pre- 
hmmaiy work 

It would be mamfestly impossible, within the range of one 
investigation, to follow out all the many avenues of study which 
pi esent themselves The mam purpose of the survey must always 
be kept m mmd, and the investigator must not be deflected from it 

He will often find that the pimcipal objective may be resolved 
into a number of secondary problems, and he may find it possible 
to subdivide indefinitely But it is essential for him to make sure 
that the main objective is the correct one, and that he is aiming 
fairly at his far-off mark 

No one can tell, without knowledge of the particular busmess, 
what its mar keting problems are However, there are four mam 
reasons why market surveys aie made, and the busmess man, in 
exammmg his own case, will be likely to find that it falls withm 
the limits of one of them These four classifications are as follows 

1 Surveys Preparatory to Introducmg Goods The practice 
IS becommg more frequent, before placing a new commodity on 
the market, of malcmg a survey with the purpose of suitmg com- 
modity and market to each other This places much of the respon- 
sibihty foi the success of the product upon the commercial research 
department 

The chief difficulty m making a survey of this kmd anses from 
the fact that the product as yet has not been placed before the 
pubhe, and that, consequently, it is not easy to obtam a specific 
market reaction To procure actual facts regardmg the eon- 
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sumer’s opinion of the product, it has sometimes been the piactice 
to make up and send out a ccitiin numbci of tinl packages By 
carefully following these up, it has been possible to get much valu- 
able iflfoimation 

One paiticulai company, m pup nation foi the sale of a new 
fat used m cooking, foi scvei ilycais earned on expoiimcnts simul- 
taneously in the laboiatoi'j iiid among consumeis, bcfoie the 
composition was found to be exactly light This is an evcellent 
example of the proper use of inaikct inalj sis m this connection 

But the failuies to examine maikets aiemfinitely moic numer- 
ous The company which shipped soap to India w itb the picture 
of an animal on the wrapper would have aveitcd failuie had it 
taken pains to study the leligious tenets of the Hindoos through a 
market suivey 

Assuming that the technic il side of the pioduct has been 
perfected, niaiket suivejs of this chss must deteimme in advance 
what demand may b( expected and how this doiuind shill be met 
or stunulated In paiticulai, a thoioiigh and txhaiistivo analysis 
of competition and an nccuiatc estimate of sales resistance will be 
required 

2 Surveys upon which to Base Advertismg Before uiidei- 
takmg an extensive advertising campaign, it is gonoially desirable 
to make a market analysis of the pioduct It is now generally 
agreed that an efficient adveitising plan must be based upon 
definite and accurate infoimation The value of market research 
m this connection is especially evident, since the lesults are 
immediately applicable The conclusions will not only determine 
upon what appeal to base the advertising campaign, but also to 
what paiticulai strata the appeal should be diiected 

3 Economic Necessity as a Motive The force of competi- 
tion, an economic crisis, the necessity for expansion in maikets to 
take care of increased pioduction, oi other economic cause, may 
make a market survey desiiable About once m so often, cveiy 
business will encountci economic changes, of one kind oi another, 
and upon such occasions an entiiely new focus is necessaiy Not 
long ago a promment manufacturer of fomitam pens found himself 
m this position His business showed a marked decrease in sales, 
the trouble being mainly due to active and energetic competition 
After a careful market analysis, the methods of sales and distribu- 
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tion then in vogue weie ladically changed along the line of the 
recommendations made m the survey and, as a lesult, this manufac- 
ture! was reinslaltd in his former position , 

4 Surveys of a Preventative Nature As eveiyone knows, 
the cycle of business depression follows haid on that of business 
prosperity, and vice versa Many tunes the causes which precipi- 
tate the use oi fall of the business baiometci aie not visible on 
the surface Therefore, the fouith occasion foi a market suivey is 
as a predictor of the future By the study of geneial conditions 
in business and in the industry, inevitable in such a suivey, it is 
often possible to forecast the future of the business, at least far 
enough ahead to avoid any great loss through sudden economic 
change 

The business man, even if he does not find that his own prop- 
osition falls definitely withm the scope of any of the above four 
headings, will at least by attempting to find its place here be able 
to classify his ideas as to its nature and to detcimme why it falls 
or fails to fall undei the arbitrary classification If this process 
succeeds in giving him a sharply focussed idea of the task before 
him, his purpose will theieby have been accomplished 

The Essence of Marketing Problems There aie three 
fundamental divisions in every market analysis First, there is 
the product, second, the market, and thud, the method of brmging 
the product and the market together The suiveyoi is hkely to 
find room foi impiovement under all of these headings It is one 
of the chief functions of the prehmmary woik to ascertain where 
these weaknesses he Upon this diagnosis, the campaign may be 
mapped out m advance 

1 When the problem concerns chiefly the pioduct, there sear ch 
work IS of two kinds, along lines of technical change, and along 
lines of consumer tests 

a Technical Tests There may be something wiong with the 
nature of the product itself, with its engineeiing principles, or 
otherwise After comparison with competing goods, and hearing 
a few criticisms, the analyst may decide whether there is any radical 
defect A manufacturer of electric irons, under such circum- 
stances, made a market survey and, as a result, modified his 
product, changmg the position of the cord, the weight of the iron, 
etc , in such a manner as to fit the average housewife's ideas of 
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what an electee non should he Anothei maihet suivey along 
the same lines showed that an automobile univeisal joint was 
mianimously condemned by customcis because of i slight defect 
111 the means foi letainmg lubiicant As a milki of fact, most 
maiket surveys call, at least, foi miiioi chingcs m (ho pioduct 

b Customer and Consumet Tc6ts Ihc psychological appeal of 
the product may be wiong It miy be packigcd incoiicctly, the 
color ot the wiappei imsuitablc, oi m some othei way the method 
of presentation to the consuniei be ill chosen Eiiois of this sort 
may frequently be discoveied by diiect apphcation to the cus- 
tomers and conaumeis themselves 

As an example of sueh an ciioi, the following is instinctive 
The manufactuier of a toilet piep nation aibitiaiily incieised the 
size of the package to a point where it had to be sold foi fifty cents 
Much trouble was expciiciicod because of the contents haidening 
before being used up In accordance with this dissatisfaction, 
sales fell off It might have been detenumed cisily, by con- 
sulting customeia in advance is to the change, that a tube half 
as laige would be consumed before the contents had detenoiated, 
and would thus command greater sales The methods of making 
consumci tests are usually so obvious as to be veiy easy to caiiy 
out Some hints as to conducting them will be found m the 
chapter on “ Methods of Seeming Data ” 

2 If the problem has to do with the market, that is, with the 
extent, character, and habits of its buying public, then the majority 
of the suiveyoi’s work will be m the field In introducing a new 
product, hi3 task is largely limited to a study of the nuiket As 
an example of this, not long ago a i caddy portable but high- 
powered searchlight was invented The owners of the device 
were unceitain m what quarleis to market it Thiough the 
medimn of a maiket siiiwey, the searchlight was found to be 
adapted for sportsmen’s use, foi politi and fin depaitmcnls, for 
guarding pnsons, for emeigency equipment for high tension 
electiic hues, as life-boat equipment, and so on This is one of 
those cases where an article docs not admit of much modification, 
and where the surveyor’s taslc is piimarily to find people who are 
ready to use it m its present form 

3 If the problem has to do with merchandising methods, 
the aim of the research wdl be to determine, through a study 
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of the market, the product, and competition, what form of dis- 
tiibution and what mcrchandismg methods are most suitable 
The manufacturer may find, for instance, that his sales increase 
much more rapidly m territories where they are stimulated by 
intensive local advertismg, after national advertising alone has 
proved inadequate Problems of this nature are solvable only 
aftei a thorough examination of the entire sales and distnbutive 
systems 

Almost any problem will have to do not only with the market, 
the product, and the means for biingmg the two together, but 
will be tied m with all three In fact, it is noticeable in the above 
examples that there is no very definite leason why they should 
be in one class rathei than m another After all, it is not neces- 
sary to classify the problems for the mere sake of classification, 
unless by so domg it is of some assistance in their solution 

The Indefimte Character of Marketmg Problems One of the 
trying things about market analysis work is its mdefiniteness 
There seems to be nothmg tangible The most one can hope to 
do is to arrive at approximations Every attempt at accuracy 
and precise formulation of data reveals the difficulties of obtainmg 
exact and rehable figures In fact, the very attempt to get figures 
down to too fine a pomt often proves dangerous, since market 
data which can.be obtamed very exactly are apt to be so hmited 
or so local as not to be representative 

The market analyst is constantly havmg to make estunates 
and allowances A great part of his work, mdeed, is calculating 
errors Agam, he is deahng with averages, and these are always 
bafflmg Finally, m part of his work, at least, he has to do with 
the futiue And such httle progress has been made m the science 
of prediction, that much guesswork is bound to enter 
^The problem before the market surveyor is not at all hke 
a problem m geometry He has no theorems to demonstrate In 
fact, he IS fortunate if the problem is set before him at all He 
IS asked to undertake a survey of the market, and left to his own 
devices Vague as this is, it is probably better than being con- 
fronted with an array of premises* drawn up hurriedly by an 
executive with neither the perspective nor the tiainmg to qualify 
him for this most difficult research task 

A dmi ttedly, it 18 impossible to complete a market survey 
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With the same degree of finality with uhich i manufactuiing 
operation or a game of golf may be completed Still, the sui veyoi 
cannot be too often leminded of the impoitancc of continuously 
keepmg his eyes on the goal The ineic michinciy used m 
investigating has often pioved so lascinitmg to the novice that it 
has absoibed his tune and attention, and he his found, when 
close to what he supposed to be the cud, that he li id not obtained 
the essential infoimation 

Dividmg the Problem The lesolving of the mam issue into 
its vanous components a\i11 tiy the lesouiccf illness of the keenest 
business man As a iiilc, it is bcttci not to itlcmpt too fine a 
division xmtil the pielimin iiy suivoy has been completed, il though 
one should alnajs be on the lookout foi indications of what aie 
the ically vital considciations and the methods foi disclosing them 
An example of majoi and mmoi piobkins mil occui to uiy com- 
pany which Ins attempted to distiibutc its goods thiougli both 
jobbei and dealer channels IIoio, of coiiise, the chstiibutiou of 
the goods themselves is the majoi pioblcui, while the minoi piob- 
lems aie those of detcimming the discounis allow ildo to the 
vanous classes of middlemen, the question of whcthoi a dexlei 
handhng a large volume is entitled to jobbci discounts, etc 
The surveyoi will be confiontcd by such a notwoik of non-essential 
and routme details, which ktep cioppmg up in the couise of this 
work, that, unless suitable assistants are piovided, he will find 
himself in dangei of being diveited fiom that all-important main 
issue 

One good way to go about isolating Ihe sevcial factois in the 
analysis is to divide the mam piobkm into a sciii s ol key problems 
which, when solved, will eoinbino to soive as a solution foi the 
major pioblcin, just as the maiini diaftsman, by finding the col- 
lect location of a few points, cm cany his spline up to them, and 
draw a fair watci-hne cuive 

The mvestigatoi’s purpose should bo to divide his pioblem 
into its logical components, ind to considoi each of those compo- 
nents as a scpaiate entity The only leal tioublc with this plan 
is that the moment a maikcting piobkm is cut off fiom its sui- 
roundmgs it ceases to have hfe and leahty 

Deteimimng the pioblem and planmng how to solve it aie 
both halves of the same orange One must fiist decide what in- 
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formation will have to be obtained to settle the question at issue, 
but simultaneously it must be decided whether or not it is possible 
and practicable to obtam that mfoimation , 

The questions which an mvestigator sets himself to answer 
must be of such a nature that he can gather sound evidence 
foi their solution Following are two tests which he should put 
to every line of investigation which opens up 

(1) Will this hne of investigation furnish data which will solve, 
or help to solve, one of my key problems? 

(2) Is this hne of investigation one which it is possible and 
feasible to cairy out? 

Conclusions A Sherlock Holmes deals with only a single 
crimmal A production engmeer has only one machine to cope 
with, or one department, or, at most, a smgle plant The market 
surveyor ordinarily has a field large m geographical extent, and 
made up of such a motley of distributors, middlemen, and ultimate 
consumers that he can hardly expect to count them 

It is as difficult to plan a market survey campaign in its entirety 
as it IS to plan a military campaign in advance Heie agam it is a 
matter of expediency — the surveyor cannot guard against every 
eventuahty, he must be contmually on the watch 

StiU, it IS common to find that the plan of campaign will 
begin to evolve itself when the problems themselves have been 
determmed It should be planned as fai m advance as possible 
Indeed, if the entire problem could be determmed at the outset, 
there would be nothing to hmder plannmg every step before a 
smgle move was made Unfortunately, however, even after the 
prehmmary survey has been made, the problem is still not quite 
determined, and there are always plans of attack which cannot be 
formulated until the last moment 

Once the prehmmary report has been submitted, the surveyor 
should have a fairly concrete idea of what information he must get 
in order to draw sound conclusions, and also how to proem e 
that information He must decide how much time is to be 
allowed for makmg the study, and how much money is available, 
and he must lay his plans accordingly He prepares a hst of 
sources of information, and decides how he is going to tap these 
sources He makes up a number of questionnaires, and plans for 
certain mterviews He makes ready to carry onward the bibho- 
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graphical woik which was started duimg the pithmmary survey 
He reflects upon the form m which his final repoit is to be written 
He even consideis what he will need in the way of charts, diagrams, 
and other means of illustrating it 

The following chapteis arc intended to outline vaiious consider- 
ations to winch the surveyor will have to give his attention in 
practically any survey, and it is iinpoitant that he be conversant 
with all of these consideiations while his campaign is still in a 
formative stage 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 

Outline 

What IS the purpose of a preliminary survey? 

(a) To form a conception of the scope, method, and possible results of 

the analysis 

(b) To allow the formation of first impressions 

(c) To secure the approval of the company’s executives 

How should the preliminary work he conducted? 

(а) The mtemal point of view What does the company thmk? 

(1) How should information be secured from the various departments? 

(a) The necessity for tact 

(6) The value of bemg a good hstener 

(c) A prelunmary questionnaire 

(d) The disadvantages of takmg notes 

(2) Are conferences desirable? 

(o) The opportunity afforded for getting acquamted 

(b) The isadvantages of the conference being dommated by a 

single mdividual and the danger of arousmg animosity 

(б) The eicternal pomt of view What does the public thmk? 

(1) What pre limin ary information should be obtamed outside? 

(a) The outside impression of the company and its product 

(b) The sahent facts about the mdustry m general 

(c) Competition 

(1) Obtain catalogues 

(2) Advertismg in trade penodicals, etc 

(d) The buying pubho 

(1) Personal mterview with two or three customers 
What IS the practical value of the piolimmajy analysis? 

(a) The definite workmg pohcy resultmg from a comparison of the two 

angles of approach, the mteinal and the external 

(b) The brief space of time required to assemble the prelunmary 

information 
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What should the prehmmary report contain? 

(а) An outline of the final report 
(h) A digest of impressions leoeivoil 

(c) The plan for proceeding with the work 

(d) Prelmunary conclusions 

What may result from submitting the preliminary report? 

(o) Authority to proceed along selu diikd pi m 

(б) Expression of opinion from company oflii nils ns to work 

(c) Additional mfoimation along Imes not coveicd m preliminary report 
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THE PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 

The preliminary work affords an opportunity to obtain a 
broad view before becoming immersed in the detail incident to a 
close study of the company m aU the phases of its activity 

No man, however experienced he may be, can plan out his 
survey work accurately without securing an adequate amount of 
advance mformation The piehminary survey gives the mvesti- 
gator an opportunity to asceitain the company’s ailments, 3ust as 
a physician makes a diagnosis 

The Purpose of the Preliminary Report The object of making 
a prehminaiy investigation is to ciystallize m the mind of the 
investigator and of the company’s executives just what questions 
the survey is to deal with, and in general to bring out as specifically 
as possible the various factors which will contribute to a solu- 
tion of the marketing problem Foi example, m an investigation 
of the market for baU-bearmg cotton spindles, it took the surveyor 
but three days to find out that the trade was unammously opposed 
to this innovation The objective was thus defined almost at 
the beginnmg This is a clarifymg process, and will have three 
veiy definite results 

(1) It will not only stimulate the minds of those involved, 
but will also focus their mterest upon the various issues in question, 
and will be the nucleus of a defimte conception of the task The 
prehrmnary study reveals what is to be done, and also points the 
way to the method of conducting the work and should further 
foreshadow the results which the completed survey is to bring 
about 

(2) The piehminary survey wdl allow the investigator to 
express his first impressions m an off-hand and daring mannei more 
conducive to brilhant analysis than the plodding procedure which 
Jjp must inevitably follow in the amassing of substantial evidence 

^(3) Partly, also, it is desirable to malm a buef prelmunary 
105 
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study m order that the fiiht icpoit may have the approval of the 
company’s executives Tins gives them an oppoi tuiiity to examine 
the nature of the woik, and to understand iithci exactly in what 
direction the time and the money appiopiiatcd aic to be spent 
The Internal and External Viewpoints Evciy maikct pioblem 
may well be attacked fiom two angles, the mtiinal, that is fiom the 
inside of the oiganization looking out, ind the extern il, fiom the 
outside loolung m The fusion of these two viewpoints should 
enable the surveyor to form an aecuiatc judgment of the whole 
proposition 

To avoid confusion, he should, if possible, have at least one 
assistant Whichevci individual undei takes the mtcinal study is 
in some dangci ot losing his pcispeetive His mind becomes filled 
with the aiguments of policy ind expediency advanced by the 
heads of various dcpiitmcnts uicl by then suboidinatcs The 
broader aspects of the cjuestion lu apt to escape him 

The external attiek nukes cli u not only whit the outside 
world thinks of the coinji my viid of the product, but it also deals 
with the theoictie il considei itions of the iile il way in which 
to conduct such a business, judging it w holly without rc ference to 
the paiticular disadvantages unclci which the company may laboi 
It can easily be scon that when the results of these two separate 
mvestigations aio compared, a much better policy can be foimu- 
lated than if one mind had attempted to perform the entire task 
The Internal Pomt of View The inside investigation is 
necessarily made at the company’s plant and offices In this 
preliminary woik it is desirable to eheit as much mfoimation as 
possible fiom everyone connected with the organization A 
thorough examination of sales and purchasing records, etc , will 
come latei, but in tho beginning it is vital to get the reaction of 
the peisonnel 

The invcstigatoi at this stage of the* proceedings does what 
the newspapei repoitei does — he inlci views every body Even if 
ho docs not know a great deal about tho business, he will all the 
more readily absorb impiessions and mike a complete picture of 
them An untutored mind may often see great market possibih- 
ties It was a woman who had never but once been in a glass works 
who was responsible for the idea of “ Pyrex ” glasswai e for cookin g 
The surveyor wfil find that he cannot avoid discussing matters 
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to a considerable extent witb some of the executives of the com- 
pany They will undoubtedly have some very defimte opmions 
and be anxious to express them, though there is always^ danger 
m attaching too much weight to them 

Another thing the investigatoi is hkely to encounter is that of 
hearmg too much about the history of the business, especially of 
its darker side A certain amount of mformation on this score is 
well enough, but it is almost inevitable that he will have to call a 
halt and refuse to hsten to the tribulations which have been passed 
through 

The surveyor should avoid being too aggressive On the othei 
hand, although it is desirable to maintain something of the atti- 
tude of the cold-blooded scientist, there is danger of overdoing 
this and becommg disliked One of the greatest assets a man can 
have at this stage is that of bemg a good listener There is sure 
to be someone at the plant who is only waitmg for a chance to 
unburden his or her rmnd, and who will be glad to tell the whole 
story from beginning to end 

Departmental Sources of Information There is much neces- 
sary information that should be obtamed from the depaitments 
themselves And here is where the tactfulness of the investigatoi 
must be employed to its fullest extent Most people resent any- 
thing m the nature of personal investigation, if it is followed out 
as such The head of a department regards the scope of his 
activities as defimtely his own He is likely to object to an out- 
sider’s probing into the results of what he has accomphshed or 
failed to accomplish Although this hostihty may not be expressed 
openly, the investigator can feel it m the air He is afforded only 
the assistance which he demands That spontaneous informa- 
tion, which, after all, is oftentunes the most valuable, is with- 
held 

Considerable time must, of course, be spent with the sales 
manager, or m the sales department Information from this 
source is of much importance, because it wiU show what has been 
done by the company m developmg its markets In the pre- 
hmmary work, not much more can be done than to get the general 
history of past activities and the ideas of the sales department as 
to the future An examination of the recoids wdl come later to 
be used as corroboratory and graphic evidence 
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But it IS inadvisable to devote too much time to the sales 
department and to the study of sales pioblems puie and 
simple 

One method commonly followed m obtaining infoimation 
from the various depaitmcnts is by means of a soit of oial ques- 
tionnaire This 18 submitted to the v irioiis heads and the answeis 
to it recorded, thus saving much work on the pait of the inaos- 
tigator The advantage of such a qiicstionnaiie is fiist, that it 
ehmmates the possibility of omitting ceitun impoitant consulci- 
ations, and second, it mikes pi ogress oasici and moie lapid than 
where no methodical pioeeduie is followed Also, it gives one an 
excellent vaiiety of opinions In one investigation when six execu- 
tives were asked what was the most impoitant pioblcm facing 
their business, no two gave the same answer Although this is an 
unusual state of affins, it nexiilheless indicates the necessity of 
obtaining views fiom sevei il souiccs 

Of course, thcic aie ilw lys i ecit im iiumbei of special questions 
which come up Conscqucnlly, no slivish following of a sot 
questionnaiie is in itself suffleicnt The Ik st wiy, pi ihaps, in the 
prehmmary work, is to have a gcncial idea of wiut questions to 
ask and to elicit the answcis tictfully md with little apparent 
guidance It is, of couise, often inexpedient for the inteiviewei to 
refer to a list of questions Even to take notes duung an intei- 
view IS very apt to cause a man to withhold his opinions If 
possible, a good way is to make notes aftei tallang with each execu- 
tive, and especially to write down any gencial impiessions which 
have come to mmd The value of these piclimm uy field notes is 
very real While he is doing this, the suiveyoi will have an oppoi- 
tumty to cheek up and find out whcthei any important points have 
been neglected 

Holding Conferences It is ficqucntly the custom to initiate 
the market investigatoi by means of a puhminary confeience 
Thus he should have gamed a general idea of the problems involved 
even before he goes to the plant Ho will doubtless have been told 
what the questions at issue are and what pai ticulaily is required 
m the way of specialized investigation There have, however, 
been cases m which this preliminary impression either through 
malice or unintentionally, was distorted to such an extent that it 
did not reflect the actual complexion of the case The conference 
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gives the investigator an opportunity to size up the problem as the 
company sees it 

One of the greatest values of the preliminary conference is the 
opportunity it offers for gettmg acquamted at the beginning with 
as many of the personnel as possible The men make the orgam- 
zation, and their mdividual chaiacters, taken collectively, form the 
character of the gioup The mvestigator has a chance here to 
observe the vanous peisonahties and their relations with each 
other 

A eonfeience, however, m the average industrial oigamzation, 
13 apt to be dominated by a smgle mdividual, more especially m 
cases where there is a stranger present It is, therefore, essential 
that, whether there is a conference or not, the executives should 
be mterviewed separately and their views on marketmg and 
other problems ehcited Unless the investigator is used to con- 
ferences, he will find the latter a less trying means for obtaining 
opmions 

Tho prehmmary conference should in any case be limited m so 
far as possible to the discussion of such points as the mvestigator 
himseff bungs forward His pnmaiy function is not in tabulating 
the opinions of everybody on whatever subjects they may care 
to discuss, but of finding the facts, and from them diawmg the 
logical conclusions This he can accomplish most effectively if 
he act as the spokesman of the meeting and lead it on to take up 
the various matters laid down in previously arranged plans 

There is likelihood that too long or too tree a conference, 
especially at the beginning, wiU stir up animosity of one sort or 
another It may even tend to reflect discredit on someone 
Oftentimes market surveys are made because the sales department 
01 some other branch ot the busmess has not been up to standard 
The position of tho market mvestigator is accoidmgly a dehcate 
one It takes considerable resourcefulness on his part to be 
diplomatic, and to say the nght thmg, while hia mmd is concen- 
trated on the veiy difficult problem of unearthing bafflmg facts 

The preliminary investigation is not a place for the surveyor’s 
expression of opmions It is sunply for obtammg information 
An dl-considered opinion at this stage may prejudice everyone 
Much information will come through direct observation, and from 
the httle offhand remarks which come to him here wd there, per- 
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haps through a, foreman, oi a man at the bench But even asking 
questions is i difficult thing to do In the fiist pi ite, it is haid to 
foimulate queues which shall leally slake at the lieait of the 
matter In the second place, theic aic many questions which 
executives eithei cannot answer oi do not caie to 

It IS bettei, theipfoie, if thcic is to be a pielimuiai’v conference, 
not to piopound too many qucbtions, since theie is always the 
dangei of maluiig someone piesont feel uncomtoi table, and in 
thus arousing antagonism The survc>oi must leinembei there 
IS often a certain amount of aveision to his woik, and it is better, 
if there seems to be any hesitation m answering questions, not 
to press them, since those answeis which aie not willingly and 
directly given may piove misleading Then again, theie aie few 
questions which the invcstigxtoi cannot inswci foi himself if he 
is given the piivilcgc of going into the pi vnt ind of meeting the 
other membeiu of the oigiiii/Uion Wlut one man refuses to 
talk about, the next will be only too pic iscd to dwell upon Caie, 
of courae, must be taken not to discuss mattcis pioniiscuously, 
especially before auboi dm ites 

The External Point of View The external lesearch is fully as 
important as the internal They should if possible be earned on 
simultaneously, with a view to having both completed at the same 
time Of couree, the real purpose of all the pielimmary woik is to 
evolve a logical plan of campaign, and too much time must not 
'be spent, only cnougli to get a giasp of the subject The func- 
tions of the external survey are more oi less picdoteimmed The 
surveyor must find out what ho can about the company, about 
the mdustiy m gcnoial, about the competition diiectly affecting 
the company and tho opmions of any customers that can leachly 
be reached In one survey of a inauufaduicd pioduct the infor- 
mation furnished by i single jobbei, interviewed at the outset, 
gave tho gist of the standpoint of jobbe is thioughout the country 

I Tho Company Tlioiois i gnal deal of outside infoimation 
that can readily bo obtained conccimng the geneial aspects of the 
company m question, its icpulation, standing in the community, 
credit, temper, and chaiactcr It will not be surprising if the 
external findmgs do not haimonize with those from withm An 
mvestigator studymg the market for an automobile part was told 
by the manufacturei that it was the best thmg to be had. But 
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when he got out in the field he was told that it was not good 
enough for any modem automobile 

The previous discussions had to do with what the company and 
its officials thought of themselves, the present question is finding 
out what the outside world thinks of the company, and, m a 
general way, of its products The purpose is only to gam a general 
impression, merely enough to check up with the other viewpomt 

2 The Industry m General This information is chiefly biblio- 
graphical, obtamed at the hbrarj, the newspaper office, etc 
It consists largely of makmg a preliminary survey of the literature 
existmg on the subject When this is done, ariangements can more 
easily be made for obtainmg and consultmg books and pamphlets 
The general idea gamed will convey the size of the mdustry, 
somethmg of its history and pecuhanties, what people think 
its future wiU be, etc The surveyor should not fail to do some 
library work, even at the beginning A glance through a few books 
on the packmg mdustry will give him a very different viewpoint 
from that he obtams by stroUing through the Chicago stockyards 

3 Competition The study of competition is particularly 
attractive because of the speedy results to which it leads in the 
way of affording a clear perspective of the mdustry The study of 
competition has never been pursued to its possible or profitable 
extent by most businesses If reliable mformation can be obtamed 
on tbis^head, it may be of mealculable benefit 

One of the first things to do is to obtam all possible hterature 
and mformation about the company’s competitors Competition 
may be of several kinds It may be competition of one firm with 
another, or it may be competition with a different sort of product 
entirely A manufacturer of cotton toweling, for mstance, has to 
compete not only with other manufacturers of cotton towelmg, but 
with those of Imen towelmg as well 

Catalogues m many hues of busmess give a great deal of infor- 
mation, and the practical mvestigator can teU, by examinmg them, 
much about the character of the orgamzation behind them 

It IS not too early, even at this preliminary stage, to start 
chppmg from trade journals, newspapers, and magazmes, any 
advertisements of iival concerns The competitive methods of 
advertismg and merchandising wiU undoubtedly form an important 
part of the mvestigation What work it is possible to do m the 
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first few days will be sufficient foi the toimatiCn of an opinion as 
to the methods of publicity employed m the industiy and a coi- 
lesponding opimon of the company s methods when compared 
with tSiose of its compctitois 

4 The Buymg Public The gencial attitude of the buying 
pubbe towaids the pioduct of the companj and the policies of the 
company will be an excellent index of the success oi failuie of 
its merchandising methods Some miiket investigations which 
have been confined exelusixclv to icpoiting mtei views with cus- 
tomeis have been lomaikablv compichcnsive, in spite of the limi- 
tations of so naiiow a method of ippioach 

Ceitainly, the pieliininiiy investigation cannot go fai m 
obtaming the views of customiis, but a peisonal interview with 
thico 01 foui locd dcilois oi jobbeis ini-v do much to icveal the 
prominent points of giiivince Customcis uc as a lule willing 
to expichs thcinselvc s ficeh In f u t, thej ue usu illy inoic likely 
to say what tiny think of the lompitiy uid its pioduet than any- 
one else Ciistonieis who lu no longei customcis may have the 
most constiuclixe ciiticisins to make But customcis may say 
coramendatoiy things Ihcy may exon show oppoitunities for 
extending the sale of a pioduct A study of consumei demand 
foi linoleum showed that it had a widei use than meiely foi 
kitchen floois, foi which puipose it was oiiginally sold Large 
quantities are now sold foi other parts of the house 

Comparmg Results The tiiie results of the pieliininaiy work 
do not appeal until the findings of the lutcinal and external studies 
have been analyzed and compared Two definite and conciete 
conceptions will have been foi mod, and now comes the task of 
reconciling and unifying thorn In many points, of course, the 
information gatheicd will not eonfliit at ill, the field not having 
being duplicated, but it will piobably be found that the two 
points of view, when they boai on the saino subject, will not 
always loveal the same londition It is this difference which 
must bo scrutinized A confeieuce should now be hold to settle, 
upon the evidence as it stands, approximately what the case 
amounts to <■ 

As to the tune which it would lequiie to carry the investigation 
to this point, it need not be very long It should be possible to 
get the “ inside ’’ infonnation within a day or two, or even less, 
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m the case of a moderate-sized business An investigation of a 
concern manufacturmg electrical wiring devices was completed by 
one man, imdei piessure, m twenty-foui hours It wiH take 
another day, at the least, however, to record the findings, get 
field notes m older, and dictate an outhne of first impressions 
Obtaimng the outside point of view wdl probably take more 
time Nevertheless, m this Uttei case, notes can be made up as 
the investigation goes along As a mattei of fact, m the oidinaiy 
survey of a small busmess, sufficient material for the piehmmary 
analysis should be obtamed by two men withm three or four days 
Writmg the Preliminary Report If the proceduie has been 
carried out as outlined, there will already be a considerable amoimt 
of data in fauly well classified form which can be embodied in the 
preliminary report This, of course, is mtended to serve merely as 
a foundation for the final report 

Careful consideration should be given at this point to the 
best method of presentation The actual work of analyzmg 
facts, figures, and opinions is the embodymg of these data m 
readable or graphic form 

Due attention should be given not only to the facts and findmgs 
of the rerjort, as it is to appeal when completed, but also to the form 
in which these facts are to be presented in the pielimmaiy lepoit 
In other words, the preliminary report should attempt to be 
everything that the final report is, except that it will be m skeleton 
form, not containing such complete evidence, nor will the conclu- 
sions and recommendations be so full But in general, the pre- 
hmmary report ought to follow the same form as the completed 
report 

Oidmarily, it is better to write out aU findings at length before 
discussing m too much detail the conclusions which are to be 
drawn from them Wiite the facts as they are, do not try to fit 
the evidence to preconceived notions 

Submittmg the Preliminary Report The Submitting of the 
prelumnary report will probably be the occasion of the first con- 
ference with the executives of the company at which matters may 
advisedly be discussed without reservS The mvestigator will be m 
a position, even on the strength of the limited mformation now at 
hand, to express some fairly decided views as to pohcies and plans 
The real function of this conference is to asceitam whether the 
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pieliminary repoit is along the lines which the company wishes to 
inyestigate, and whethei the piogi im is idequale and satisfactory 
If not, now IS the time to make chingcs There may be some 
suggested hnes of attack alieady so appaient as to their outcome 
that it will be deemed haidly woith while to caii> them fmther, 
while theic wiU peihaps be othci Imes which hive not been ade- 
quately planned for 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE PRODUCT TO BE MARKETED 

Oxjtline 

What IS the product? 

(а) Is it merchandise for manufacture? 

(б) la it merchandise for eqmpment? 

(c) la it merchandise for mdmdual or household consumption? 

(1) Utihty goods? 

(2) Style goods? 

(3) Combmation of the two? 

(d) Is it an mtangible product, a service, an amusement, etc ? 
What are the general oharaotenstics of the product? 

(a) Its physical properties 

(1) Size 

(2) Shape 

(3) Color 

(4) Appearance 
(6) Weight 

(6) Strength 

(7) Hardness 

(8) Elasticity 

(9) Particular quahties or exclusive features 
What are the company’s product policies? 

(a) How many Imes and sizes should the company manufacture? 

(b) How many grades, styles, or types? 

(c) Does the company manufactuie related or unrelated products? 

(d) What are the most popular hnes? Why? 

(e) How much mventory is earned? 

(/) What IB done with by products? 

What IS the nature of the product? 

(o) What IS its economic reason for existence? 

(1) Is it a necessity because it is 
(o) A new pioduct? 

(b) An improvement over products already m use? 

(c) Cheaper? 

(1) Because of unproved methods of manufacture? 

(2) Because of pioximity to sources of raw materials? 
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(d) A substitute because of sliortagc of Supply of some other 
product? 

(2) A luxury 

* (o) What degree of luxury demand is present? 

(6) Is the product dependent for its bucccss on 

(1) btjlo? 

(2) Pnci? 

(3) Rinty? 

(4) Novelty’ 

(5) Publicity? 

(а) National advertising 

(б) Trade marks, etc 

Who buys the product? 

(o'! Is it a man, buying it the most convenient place, by impulse or by 
brand? 

(b) Is it a woman? 

(1) Convenience goods 

(2) bhopping hues 

■What IS the lustory of the product? 

(a) When was it origiiialid? 

(b) What ehanges have taken place? 

(c) How has demand for this product increased? 

(d) What IS the future of the product hkcly to be? 

(e) How has production of the product mcreased? 

What IS the patent situation affecting the company? 

(a) Is the patent 

(1) On the product itself? 

(2) On the process, oi machincrj of manufacture? 

(b) What are the competitive patents? How long have they to run? 

(c) Aie there any mfi ingemciits on other patents? 

(d) What arc patent possibilities? 

How great is the danger of bemg superseded by 

(a) A physical or technical change in the pioduct? 

(b) Imiiioved methods of manufacture? 

(c) Both change in product and methods of manufai turo? 

What are some possible reasons for being superseded? 

(a) Aie there substitutes for the product existing and making headway? 

(b) Is legislation preventing piogiess? 

(c) Is there a piobabihty of some revolutionary invention supers(},chng 

the product? 

(d) Are new sources of supply bemg found m large quantities? 
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What 18 the importance of the package m marketing the product? 

(a) What IS the relative value of bulk and packaged goods? 

(1) Will packagmg remove product from staple to luxury class? 

(b) In how large quantities should the product be packed? * 

(1) WTiat determines the size of umts? 

(a) Is it price? 

(b) Is it perishability? 

(c) Is it custom? 

(d) Is it convenjence? 

(c) How does the shape of the product affect packagmg? 

(1) ffragdity of the product 

(2) Fit the pocket 

(3) Novelty of appeal 

(d) Are contents standardized? 

(a) For how long a period is the carton used? 

(1) Is it returnable? 

(2) Is it destroyed immediately? 

(3) Is it used as contamei for product in use? 

(4) Is it kept mdefinitely and used over and over agam? 

(/) What IS the appeal of the package? 

(1) Luxury — display value 

(2) Necessity— utihty 

(g) How does what is written on the package affect the problem? 

(1) Should mstruotions be prmted on outside or enclosed? 

(2) What should charaUu of pubhcity be on package? 

(b) Of what materials should the carton be made? 

(i) How are the cartons filled? 

(j) How does cost of cartons affect product? 
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THE PRODUCT TO BE MARKETED 

The best known factoi in any nmikct investigation will piove 
to be the piodiict itself The suivej’-oi should find available more 
definite and tangible mfoimation about what the company makes 
t.hR.Ti about any other aspect of his task The pcisonal element, so 
often a complicating factoi , is at a miiumum Most unpoitant of 
aU, by attacking the pioduct fiist, the suivcyoi is following out a 
safe pimciplo, that of piocccduig fiom the paiticulai to the gen- 
eral, from the heart of the question outward He will find this 
exceedingly helpful in keeping the imestigation witlim proper 
bounds, and he will bo less likely to go isli ly 

The product is a dctei mining f vctoi in evciything that follows 
It should be studied piior to the maiki t be i ause x thoiough under- 
standing of it IS necessary befoic asm taming the market to which 
it will appeal It should be studied bcfoio the company, because 
the company is sccondaiy to the product, and, m fact, built around 
it Production, pui chasing, selling — each of these departments 
exists, and exists m the form which it has taken, solely because it 
serves a certain function in turning out the product For this 
reason, any change m the pioduct means, or should mean, a 
corresponding change in the company itself, and if this change 
fails to take place, it is an indication that the oigamzation is not 
functionuig piopeily 

Definition of Product What do we mean by t he pi oduct? For 
purposes of imiket analysis, a pioduct is iny thing or commodity, 
tangible oi intangible, that a company or individual doing busi- 
ness for profit offcis foi sale Since the whole method of tieat- 
ment vaiies with the natme of the pioduct, it is idvisablc to make 
some sort of general classification Foi instance, most products 
will be tangible, either law material, machmeiy, or perhaps 
one of the innumerable articles manufactured for mdmdual 
consumption 
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But, m the pioper seme, a product need not be material 
An engmeermg concern sells services, a theatre oi movmg picture 
house sells entertainment, while a lawyei sells legal advice The 
banlcer sells financial secmity All of these products are none the 
less merchantable for then lack of physical form They have very 
defimte and tangible maikets, subject to the same laws that 
govern othei marketable commodities Even laboi has its 
product m the shape of manual work performed foi money 

Although market analysis m the past has been mainly con- 
cerned with the treatment of material goods, it should not be 
forgotten that there is no company oi mdmdual m busmess that 
has not a product, and further, that the market smwey is apphca- 
ble to the field of mtangible products as well as to that of tan- 
gible ones, and as much profit may legitimately be expected from 
its apphcation 

Classification of Products Products have been classified in 
various ways by econormsts, but the best plan for the surveyor 
to follow seems to be one malang the division accordmg to the 
market In this way a ceitam unifoimity may be obtamed 
Products destined foi the same oi siimlar maikets aie more 
hkely to have similar systems of distiibution and common sales 
problems Although every product is different, there aie certam 
pomts of resemblance 

P T Chermgton, m his " Elements of Maikctmg,” divides 
commodities according to the nature of the final sale He makes 
three classifications Fust, the merchandise foi manufacture, 
second, the merchandise for eqmpment, and third, the mer- 
chandise for household or mdividual consumption To this may 
be added a fourth classification comprising the intangible products 
for whrch money is paid — services, advice, medical treatment, 
amusement, etc 

It is evident at first glance that the method of treatment 
for these several classes of commodities will be different Fust 
and foremost, the market will be different, then the distnbutmg 
system will be different, also the sales methods and appeal In 
the foUowmg few pages, an attempt made to show the particular 
problems which demand special consideration from the mvesti- 
gatft m attackmg the several classifications 

(1) Merchandise for Manufacture The outstanding feature 
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of raw materials is that their chaiactenstics are already formed 
and cannot be altered This is true of mineral ores and silk 
cocoons as well as wheat, hides, and timber 

In most cases the market is fairly well defined The con- 
sumers of raw materials generally buy diiect Moreovei, the 
surveyor will be apt to find that it is mainly a question of meetmg 
price competition and giadmg the product 

Cost of transportation is likely to be a large factor with 
unworked mateiials In the steel mdustiy, foi mstance, either 
the coal had to be brought to Minnesota, or the ore to Pennsyl- 
vania The latter alternative was adopted On account of 
transportation cost, iron is smelted not near the iron mmes but 
near the coal mmes 

The surveyor should consider m his own problem whether m 
the costs of raw materials transportation charges are not highly 
important, since this is usually one of the outstandmg features 
of goods commg under this heading 

(2) Merchandise for Equipment The distinctive feature of 
the equipment class of products is that, aftei being sold, ai tides 
of this nature are not consumed in the sense that law materials 
are consumed, but still remain in use as part of the productive 
machmery Eqmpment is seldom sold to the man whom we 
picture as the “ Ultimate Consumei ” It is sold rathei to 
anothei manufacturer, who, by its aid, turns out another product 
or products 

At first sight, the machmery manufacturei has a simpler 
marketmg problem than the firm with a country-wide distribu- 
tion of some staple commodity, such as packaged goods It 
is not a difficult thmg for him to obtam a hst of all possible users 
of his product, and to get a very defimte idea of their requirements 

Yet the surveyor must lemember that, m whatevei classifica- 
tion his product falls, m the final analysis, demand will be detei- 
mmed by the ultimate consumer A spmdle in a silk moll is 
apparently a most utditanan article, but its sale m the long 
run depends upon demand for what is practically a luxury 
That is, the spmdle demand, must be traced back to the demand 
for silk goods 

(3) Merchandise for Individual or Household Consumpfion 
Many articles foi which market analyses are made will be found 
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in the class of materials manufactured for individual or household 
consumption, the style and supply of which are governed by 
public demand In the precedmg two classes of products, the 
market was Imuted and fairly well determmed In this class 
the appeal is likely to be much broadei 

The surveyor may find it convenient to follow out the tune- 
honored division of this class of merchandise into utihty goods, 
style goods, and those combiiui^ the two 

A Utihty goods ordinarily aie bought on their ments The 
puichasei pays httle heed to appearance, the decisive factor 
being serviceabdity The price of utility articles is usually low 
compared with similar articles combirung a style appeal Scrub- 
bing powdera, salt, matches, and laundiy soap are utihty articles 
The Ford automobile is anothei example, more than holdmg its 
own against the rest of the field because of its low price and the 
large amoimt of service it gives in leturn for the mitial outlay 
The mvestigatoi will notice a tendency to concentiation m 
utihty lines Theoretically, the company which standardizes 
its product to the highest possible degree, saenfiemg eveiything 
attractive for the sake of utihty, would be pieeminent in that 
field Actually, no company obtains an absolute monopoly 
Aside from purely physical obstacles, there is always at least 
a trace of public taste present 

The Diamond Match Company viitually leads the match 
industry m this country In the thread field, there aie several 
large companies The same is true of the typewriter industry 
In the case of salt, essentially a utility article, the pnee is so low 
and the weight so gieat, that problems of transportation tend 
towards decentrahzation and local supply 

In the utihty field, the surveyoi will find that the inherent 
character of the product wiU go far to deterimne its success If 
some other company puts out a better product, it is a question 
of equalling the quality or discounting it by a lower price 

B Style goods are sold to suit the individual preference 
The demand cannot be expected to prove so stable as m utihty 
goods and, to offset the larger degsee of risk, there is a greater 
percentage of profit Women’s clothing, jewelry, high-grade 
furniture, pictures, and millinery are aU style articles Whereas 
the marketmg of utihty goods is so largely a matter of meetmg 
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price competition, in style lines people not only buy quahty, but 
also that intangible factoi, which, when added to the product, 
makes it appeal more to the consumer than other products which 
may be equally useful and efficient 

The surveyoi should expect to find keen competition m style 
lines But, smee theic is always a chance to maiket something 
difleient from what everyone else is selling, there are almost 
always opportunities for small compames In studymg a style 
hue, the question of mstabihty is very important The thing 
that is st 3 dish one season is peihaps out of style the next 

The suiveyor should find httle difficulty in deciding whethei 
his product falls in one or the othei of the above two classes, but, 
for reasons set forth, he should know where it does stand, and why 
C Few products aie either wholly utility or wholly style 
Most manufactuieis try to combine the two Generally speak- 
mg, the more style, the higher-priced the article will be For 
this reason, the surveyor should attempt to determme as quan- 
titatively as possible the degree of style piesent This not only 
has an impoitant bearing on the puce, but also on the market 
and distributive methods 

As in the case with almost every arbitrary classification, this 
attempt to classify products will have its disadvantages AH 
products are interrelated The law matenal becomes equipment, 
and turns out finished goods Figure 22 shows the multitude of 
material products which enter mto the modern automobile 
No complete isolation of a product is possible It must be 
treated in connection with the whole field In studying an auto- 
mobile, if the survey were earned out logically, it would be 
necessary to mvestigate all the other products which went mto 
the make-up of the completed machme 

(4) Intangible Products It remains to speak of mtangible 
products There is no inherent leason why an mvestigator cannot 
make a survey foi a theatre as well as for an automobile or a feather 
duster But so far, httle maiket analysis woik has been done 
along this hne The city of San Diego, California, has used 
advertising as a means of maiketing its hospitahty Several 
churches have advertised There is one instance of a public 
hbraiy which mcreased its circulation through advertismg But 
theie has been too httle systematic work along this hne 
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In many professions, theie is the question of etiquette, which 
frowns upon any undue personal publicity This chiefly affects 



the lawyer, the doctoi, the aichitect, and so foith But the 
barriers seem to be gradually breaking down Banks aie now 
advertising for depositors, a thing unheard of ten yeaia ago 


Ela 22 — Chart showing Sources of Supply and System of Distribution m Motor Car Industry 
(National Automobile Chamber of Commerce ) 
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In whatever category the product may fall, the surveyor 
should remember that classifymg will be of help only as he can 
use fapts known to apply to that class of products Thus, in 
the case of a raw material, he must investigate especially tians- 
portation charges, m the equipment, he must ascertain the 
number of manufactmers uamg this equipment and also the 
supply and demand of the raw mateiials which the equipment 
utdives As regards the products for ultimate consumption, 
it IB proper to mvestigate both sources and supphes of raw mate- 
rials, and the methods by which the product is made 

General Charactenstics of the Product When sizmg up 
a product, the surveyor wdl do well to compare it with an ideal 
product, as well as with other sunilai articles For example, 
universal joints for automobiles are being made of fabnc oi cord 
discs instead of metal parts in rapidly increasing numbers 
Theoretically, the fabnc disc drive is compact, light, durable, 
requires no attention, and is easy to leplace Yet when the actual 
results of tests are compared with the ideal pioduct, it is easy to 
see discrepancies between theory and practice Figure 23 shows 
a tabulation of the ideal and actual quahties of fabnc universal 
jomts, as prepared for a recent survey of the subject 

What effect wdl the physical charactenstics of the company’s 
product — its size, shape, design, fimsh, weight, etc , have on the 
market problem? What size should a piano be to bo smtable for 
the average modem drawing room? What is the best shape for a 
medicme bottle? How much should a spading fork weigh to give 
strength without tirmg the user? Each specific pioduct will 
have special problems of this nature 

In addition to physical, the product will usually have chemical 
and other properties which should be studied WTiat cheimcal 
change does the chmate or weather make? What improvements 
are necessary, etc ? It is not always possible to foretell with 
accuracy which one of these facts is gomg to prove important 
An mvestigation of the product frequently leads to some shght 
modifications Any process,, of manufacture, once established, 
IS apt to run along the same hnes untd an investigation reveals 
this necessity As it is possible to discover opportumties ,,f or 
improvement m almost anythmg, particularly when the investi- 
gating is done m a scientific fashion, the surveyor will be almost 
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certain to find some Nearly everyone m the company will have 
vague ideas as to vhat changes ought to be made Customers, 
peihapB, will have faiily definite lecommendations to make 
It 18 for the market surveyoi to decide, on the basis of facts, 
the modifications which should be most helpful 

It is very important for the surveyor at the start of his mvesti- 
gation to define carefully the chaiacteiistics, both general and 
paiticular, of the product This defimtion will be invaluable 
thioughout his work The very fact of having to define it on 
paper will go far to define it in his mind, and without a thorough 
comprehension of the pioduct m its every aspect, no accurate 
survey is possible Fuithermoie, such definitions will be invalu- 
able when he comes to discuss the matter with authorities Even 
the executives of the company will doubtless welcome work- 
manlike exposition of the chaiacteristics of their product, a 
thin g which veiy likely they may never have had before Inci- 
dentally, such a desciiption may be a tactful way on the part of 
the smveyor to mtimate necessary changes Thus, although 
he might hesitate to recommend modifications diiectly, the 
necessity for alterations may stand out as perfectly obvious 
once a truthful defimtion is represented 

The Number of Products Manufactured The investigator 
will larely come m contact with a company manufacturing but 
a smgle commodity Most of them turn out a hue of products 
Theoietically, this means that as many market surveys must be 
made as there are products Of course, where the diffeience is 
only one of size, or of some slight variation, practically one sur- 
vey will do foi all A prominent leather company, whose mam 
line was machine heltmg, manufactured numerous other ai tides 
from leather, such as straps, leather garters, and shoe insoles 
In analyzing its marketmg problem, it was found necessary to 
make a separate survey for each of the mmor products, since 
they weie sold through different channels, and the method of 
approach was qmte distinct 

The same is true of by-pioducts, which can laiely be marketed 
through the same channels as the mam pioduct Often the rttihII 
company finds it cheaper to turn over the by-product to a middle- 
man than to attempt its distribution itself The smaller soap 
compames find this to be the case wxth fheir output of glyceim 
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As a general rule, the larger the company, the better prepared 
it IS to take advantage of opportunities arising from the occur- 
rence of by-products 

The surveyor may come m contact with a company having 
to market its product m two entirely different maikets For 
example, the maker of hand tire pumps sells to the automobile 
manufacture! and to the cai owner 

The automobile manufacturer, as has been proved, buys 
hand tire pumps for equipment ahno°t entirely on a basis of pnce 
The consumer buys for entirely different motives, such as semce- 
abihty, ease of operation, and durabihty In the first case, the 
pump manufacture! ’s maikct is distinctly hmited to the manu- 
factuieis of automobiles, while m the lattei case he has foi cus- 
tomers the whole automobile-owning public Yet a survey of 
the one field would be of httle value in detei mining the possi- 
bilities of the second 

Problems such as the above occur m nearly every investiga- 
tion The Burveyoi will find much divergence of opimon, and 
his judgment should lathei be guided by the facts and their 
1 elation to the consensus of opinion What he ivants to know 
IS if the company is justified, taking everything into consideration, 
in manufacturing its present lines Are there too many, are there 
too few, or does the present piogiam appear best? 

Styles and Types How many styles and types aie necessary? 
The surveyor will often find this question up for decision He 
IS usually faced with two decided points of view, that of the sales 
department and that of the production department 

(1) The Sales Depaitment Fiom the salesman’s angle, the 
most important point is to seU the customer what he wants to 
buy That is, the larger hne of goods he has, the better fitted 
he IS to make sales He prefers to woik along the Ime of least 
lesistance, rathei than employ arguments to convince the customer 
that another size oi style can be used to the same advan- 
tage 

This pohey often leads to a multiplication of sizes and styles 
beyond all measure of actual requirement This is seen every 
day,m practice Foi example, one textile soap company was 
found undei mvestigation to be manufacturmg twenty-seven 
different varieties of soap while it was shown that seven would 
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serve the purpose piactically as well, while doing away with 
much overhead expense and addmg to production eflBciency 
(2) The Production Department It is generally agreed as a 
matter of theory that efficiency comes with quantity pioduction 
In a medium-sized manufactuimg establishment, it is not possible 
to combine operating efilciency with a large number of sizes and 
lines It makes too much confusion when it is not convenient 
to have a department foi each particular line It is not unusual 
to find the views of the pioduction department on the diveisity 
of the product at loggeiheads with those of the sales depaitment 
Of course, the above statements do not always hold true 
There are some hues of busmess, the prosperity of which depends 
on an ability to turn out diversified products The gieetmg card 
industry is a good example, where novelty and differentiation are 
absolute prerequisites to success Jobbing busmesses, such as 
machme shops and cabmet makers, usually depend for their success 
on their abihty to fulfil woik with diveigeut requirements 

But, in general, the surveyor will find that styles and types 
should be limited to a ceitam number, and that this number is 
not necessarily fixed, but that it may vary from time to time in 
accordance with demand and conditions He ought to judge 
this matter, not from the opinions of anyone at the plant, but 
rather on the basis of the facts as imeovered by the mvesti- 
gation 

Use and Limitation on Use In general the use to which the 
product IS put determmes the motive for its purchase There 
IS some defimte need oi desire on the part of the purchaser which 
makes bun want this article In marketing to the geneial public, 
the idea is current that men and women purchase from different 
motives A man, it is said, does not ordinarily shop He buys 
at the most convement place, by impulse, by habit, or by biand 
A woman shops for some thmgs and buys others wheie most 
available This leads to another classification of products which 
are marketed to women, namely, convemence goods and shop- 
pmg hues If the surveyorfe product is mtended for feminine 
consumption, he should consider these carefully 

(1) Convemence Goods These mclude such thmgs as notmns, 
thread, and other necessities into the purchase of which the 
question of style does not particularly enter, m othei woids. 
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articles in the purchase of which there is no particular necessity 
for comparing values 

(2) Shopping Lines Foi clothes, dry-goods such as silks, 
cottons, woolens, etc , and all articles wheie it is a question of 
style, a woman goes to a depaitment stoie oi a specialty shop 
Usually she is not satisfied with one She is said by some to try 
three before makmg the final purchase This has tended to hmit 
the number of depaitment stores, even in the large cities 

It is said people do not buy neaily so mtelligently as they 
once did In table hnen, the guidmg factors in purchasmg at 
present are pattern and pnce In old days it was necessary to 
keep a magnifying glass available so that a woman might count 
the threads to the inch, oi the salesman could count them for her 
while she considered the purchase 

One reason which makes it important foi the surveyoi to 
classify his product accoiding to convemenco goods or shoppmg 
Imes is that large merchants, usually depaitment stores, choose 
to buy direct fiom manufacturers Foi this reason, shoppmg 
Imes are ordinarily marketed m this way, wheieas convemence 
goods aie more often sold through jobbers Such an important 
variation in methods of distribution should not escape the sur- 
veyor 

Necessities and Luxuries All goods may be roughly divided 
mto necessities and luxuries, although theie is actually no sharp 
dividmg hne between them The classification depends on the 
personal point of view, the standard of living of the mdmdual 
concerned, the climate, etc The best way for the market sur- 
veyor to get a hne on the essential nature of the product is to 
analyze the motives for buying The market has a very defimte 
bearing upon this In fact, it is inseparably connected with it 
Luxuries, for example, will have a market more subject to fluctu- 
ations than necessities 

The surveyor will note that cmhzation tends, as it becomes 
more complicated, to widen the scope of necessities Articles 
continually are graduating from the^class of luxuiies mto that of 
necessities The automobile staited out as the highest type of 
luxury and has now become a necessity foi many Many things 
we now consider necessities were not known, even to our 
fathcis, in their youth The telephone, the telegraph, the 
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electric light, and other mnumeiable examples show how fast 
the necessity demands of the human lace are incieasing 

It IS often the aim of manufat tureis to tinnsfei then pioduct 
to the necessity from the luxury class The reasons for this aie 
obvious The demand for luxunes is unstable It varies not 
only with the season but especially with hard and good times 
Though the profit is large one year, it is low the next If manu- 
facturer can put then articles mto the necessity class or the 
semi-necessity class (for mstance, silk hosiery) they are assured of a 
stable demand Many articles aie m the transition stage at 
tbs moment, such as electiic apparalus for the household, 
electric irons, wasbng machines and vacuum cleaneis, the tiactoi, 
electric lighting, etc 

The surveyor should try to ascertam the degree of luxury 
demand present m the sales volume of any pioduct By analyz- 
ing the use to which the product is put he can get some idea of 
it The use will largely determine the classification not only 
the extent of the use, but the chaiacter of the use, whether it is 
consumed by rich and poor ahke, or by the rich alone What 
special convenience does it give by its use without which the pui- 
chaser would feel some deprivation? Would there be a void if it 
were suddenly removed? Is its use increasing faster than the rate 
of growth of population? 

One way of determimng the use is to analyze the economic 
leasons foi the existence of tbs article 

(1) Is it a new product filhng a hitherto unsatisfied want? 
Not long ago cuticle solvents, soap dyes and deodorants were 
unknown To-day great successes are being made in these hnes 
Is it an old product filhng a new use? For instance, roofing paper 
IS used m Hawau for preventing weeds m sugar fields Eveiy 
new mvention that is woith wble may prove to have great 
opportunities 

(2) Is the pioduct a worth wble improvement on one aheady 
in use? If it really is an improvement, there can be httle question 
of its ultimate adoption jt did not take many years for the 
tungsten filament to supersede the carbon filament m the electric 
lamp 

(3) Can the product be made more cheaply? Artificial* sap- 
pbres and rubies can be produced much more economically than 
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the stone occurring naturally, and have therefoie a much wider 
market, owmg to the reduced price range The same is true of 
many synthetic substances 

(4) Is them a shoitage m supply? Any product which lexists 
solely because of such a condition m that hne is doomed to rapid 
extmction Ihe war brought back into life many deciepit and 
defunct products which swiftly passed out of use again when the 
need was over For mstanee, the wooden sailing ship had a 
brief rejuvenation, only to be discarded when there was again 
a sufficiency of steel ships 

Once the surveyor has determined what there is about the 
product which leads people to buy it, he has peilormed an 
important pait of the task of classification He loiows whether 
it IS necessity or luxury demand that must be met, and he knows 
whether it meets demand as a new product, an improved product, 
a cheaper product, or a temporary substitute Without this 
knowledge, it would be much more difficult for him to obtain any 
accurate information logardmg the product He may find that 
the reason for trouble m the company’s selhng plans is due to a 
misunderstanding of the fundamental nature of the product and 
the reason for its economic existence 

The History of the Product History, hke everything else, 
must be analyzed scientifically In other words, it must be 
analyzed quantitatively The only history of which the investi- 
gator can make practical application is that which can be expressed 
by a curve or a chart It is well enough to get the hght and 
shade of the picture, the name of the founder of the company and 
a woodcut of the shop in which he began operations, but these 
matters are for the antiquarian rather than foi the surveyor 

It IS not true that because the past of a product is thus and 
so, its future is going to be the same This is rarely the case 
There aie few products remaimng constantly m favoi The 
product may remain but the style changes We are apt to take 
the permanence of many of our daily necessities for granted Yet 
it IS only necessary to glance for a moment at their past to see 
that most of them have changed censideiably m the last hun- 
dred years Many of them are new-comers, many are so altered 
as to- be almost unrecognizable 

The histoiy of the product will show the surveyor better than 
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almost anything else whethei the demand is hkely to be stable 
or unstable Some products continue on an even level, others 
change about almost over-night Clothespins do not vary much 
from 'decade to decade, but mdhnery changes almost as capiici- 
ously as those who wear it 

For advertising and pubhcity purposes it is mtcresting to 
know when the pioduct was pioduced fiist, by whom, how and 
why, whethei it was a scientific discovery, how it was accepted 
by the public, instances of its use and notewoithy changes, but 
the unpoitant service which a study of the history gives is for 
companson It shows the in'vestigator how the use of the product 
has incieased fiom year to yeai , it will show him the puce changes 
which have taken place, it mil show him whethei the product is 
becoming moie oi less of a necessity, it will serve as a basis fiom 
which he can make piedictions as to the future (always remem- 
beimg, however, that something might happen which would render 
his predictions woithless) 

It is interesting sometimes to glance at the pioducts the 
company made years ago, and observe the improvements, remem- 
bermg that the same number of years in the future, this product 
doubtless will appear just as antiquated 

In all this historical and semi-historical work, the surveyor 
must not be led astray He should appreciate it at its true 
worth, remembering that its primary function is to illuminate 
the present and not to determine it The same set of conditions 
which caused certain events to happen in the past aie hardly likely 
to recur in the future The surveyor must interpret this historic^ 
mformation in the hght of pieseut conditions, which means a very 
sparing use of historical analogy 

Patents Patents seive two purposes m modern manufac- 
tming They protect the product itself, oi the pioceaa by which 
the product is made 

(1) A basic patent piotectmg the product may cover some 
composition mateiial or be on the pioduct itself, such as a cash 
registei oi Lme-a-Time device for typewriteis 

(2) There are many couMnodities of essentially long-standing, 
which are not m themselves patentable, yet which are manufac- 
tured by patented processes For example, a gieat many textiles 
are now manufactured by automatic looms, which put m a new 
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bobbin -mthout the use of a hand These looms aie patented 
The idea of a loom, is free to everyone, but this particular loom 
IS prohibited by patent 

On whatever grounds the company’s patents lest, the investi- 
gator should find out what the exact situation is, paiticularly as 
legards the question of infringements Is the company’s product 
ciicumscnbed in development by patents owned by other com- 
panies? Are any of these about to expire, and what effect would 
such an event have? Theie may be nothmg of importance to 
uncovei under this heading, but the surveyoi should remember 
that it IS not what he does which wiU render his survey inaccurate, 
but what he leaves undone 

The Danger of Bemg Superseded A large proportion of 
those for whom market analyses are made piove to be manu- 
factuiers, and it is ahnost impossible to discover a manufac- 
tured pioduct which will not sooner or latei be superseded In 
the course of business evolution, the product will be modified 
and the modification will supplant the piototype 

Therefore, if the aiticle under investigation is a manufactured 
one, the surveyor must examine it carefully and see what changes 
have taken place m the past and what changes are now taking 
place or are likely to take place He will probably find one of the 
following 

(1) A physical or technical change in the nature of the article 
itself 

(2) Improvement m the method of manufacture 

(3) Both change in the product and change in the method of 
manufactme The paper mdustiy is a good example of the last 
point Originally, paper was made of papyrus and parchment, 
then of rags, and finally of wood pulp The papei of a hundred 
years from now may be made of still different materials Not 
only, however, has the mateiial changed, but the processes of 
papei making as well 

Thus, in consideimg any product, the suiveyoi must examine 
the possibility of some unforeseen occurrence suddenly or gradu- 
ally terminating the life of the firoduct There are several 
causes which may bung about this effect, the most important 
of i^hich are listed below 

(1) Substitutes The smveyor will find that whenever the 
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price of an article becomes too high, either th^-ough actual short- 
age 01 artificial manipulation, substitutes tend to spring up 
Whether these will persist and become estabhshed cannot be foie- 
told without a detailed market analysis of fundamental conditions 
undei lying the mdustry The smveyor must determine whether 
the substitute is better, cheaper, more easily obtamed, and what 
constitutes its advantages and shortcommgs 

Not many yeais ago, cotton mills used indigo foi dyeing 
denims, yet indigoes now have been entirely supeiseded by 
anibne dyes Another case in point is that of alummima ware, 
which IS making steady encroachments m the kitchen utensd 
field Yet, although in some Imes, substitutes have sprung up, 
the origmal product may retam a portion of the field 

Linen towels survive and hold their own agrmst cotton towels, 
it has been found, for several reasons, the most important bemg the 
popular prejudice m favoi of hnen Since this is the case, the sell- 
mg force naturally caters to this prejudice Clerks who woik on a 
percentage basis endeavoi to soil the hues which net them the 
biggest commission Buyeis also fostei the Imen Imes because 
it means an annual trip abioad 

Unlike revolutionary inventions, and new sources of supply, 
a substitute requires tune m which to effect a change For this 
reason, the surveyoi will discover some intimation of the impoi- 
tance of substitutes for the product, and the imminence of the 
danger of being superseded 

(2) Legislaiton If the legislator wishes to make an analysis 
of possible prohibitory legislation, he must study the political 
horizon He should beai m mmd, however, that the absence 
or presence of a protective tanff often determmes the prosperity 
of an industry In lare cases penal legislation may enter the 
question The hquor industry, for example, was legislated out 
of existence m short order The Food and Drugs Act has also 
curtailed the sale of certain commodities 

It will be difficult foi the surveyor to determine the effect 
of revenue taxation on the pioduct In the case of theatre 
tickets and tobacco, it has little effect Taken as a whole, legis- 
lation will not radically mfluence the maiketing of the product 

(3) Bevoluiimary ImenUon Inventing a far superioi article 
is one of the qmckest ways of supersedmg a product To cite an 
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example, among *the competitive machmeiy for making shoes 
some years ago was a certain buimshei The United Shoe 
Machinery Co perfected and put the Expedite machine on the 
market This did the work so much faster and better that it 
became merely a question of how soon the other machine could 
be discarded 

It will haidly be possible for the aurveyoi to be of assistance 
m any such case as this If any such conditions exist, it will 
be a question of finding an article as good as the revolutionary 
invention in order that the company may survive 

(4) New Sources of Supply Many ai tides have value because 
of then raiity If the surveyor is investigating a substance 
of this land, he must try to find out as much as he can about 
sources of supply Once new souicea of supply aie opened in 
such quantity as to make the aiticle common, the value of it is 
lost The market is revolutionized because the purchasing scope 
IS vastly enlarged by the reduction in puce Foi instance, if 
there were a commeicial method discoveied by wbch lower 
forms of caibon could be converted into diamonds, then the mai- 
ket would be entirely altered Similaily, if a pioccss were per- 
fected for extracting aluminum cheaply from some of the cnoi- 
mous supplies of kaolin available, and pi eduction were no more 
confined to cryolite and bauxite, as it is today, the entire metal 
industry would be vitally influenced 

As soon as supplies of raw materials begin to become depleted, 
the cost rises, and there is an incentive for the invention and 
pi eduction of substitutes on a commeicial scale As an example, 
our petioleum resources are being lapidly exhausted, as shown 
giaphically m Fig 24 Therefoie, petroleum, although subject 
to fluctuations in puce, on the average will become more costly 
as rate of production falls off Alieady we have had many 
substitutes offered, and in the future this number will increase 
until a commercially possible substitute for gasoline has been 
found 

The surveyoi should be careful to point out anv tendencies 
existing that imght lead to a superseding of the product, even 
although the tendency has not progiessed far It will be easier 
for Ithe company to cope with the situation at the begmning 
than after it has leached dangerous pioportions 




— Chart showing Depletion of Petroleum Sources (Arthur D Little, 
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Packaging iProducts were originally packed to keep them, 
from mjuiy and m as good shape as possible dunng shipment 
Practically all articles have to be packed at some stage in the 
distributive process Oiigmally they weie marketed to the con- 
sumer m bulk, that is, the letailei measured out a certam quantity 
of the pioduct which had come to him in kegs, barrel, box or 
bag, and gave it to the consumer There was httle or nothing 
to distingmsh the identity of one product over another 

The mvention of canmng pioces&es brought in the sealed con- 
tainer As the product could not be sampled, it was nccessaiy 
to show the nature of the contents on the outside, and theiefore 
a label with a desciiption of the contents was prepared This 
idea has now become so prevalent that the common way of mar- 
keting goods IS to package them, if in any way their size or shape 
permits Thus the display value of the package is of gieat 
impoitance to eveiy manufactuicr, and it is a point which the 
investigatoi must examine carefully 

Theie is a scientific way of selecting a carton and there is an 
unscientific way As an example of the foimer method, The 
Beech Nut Paclung Company allowed the public to select the 
carton foi then brand of inacarom They took the twenty-two 
designs submitted by artists and carefully legistered the opinion 
of consumers on the appiopriatcucss and value of the various 
designs, and the relative value of the vaiious colors In this way 
they made certain that as far as packaging went, their pioduct 
would be perfect 

The caiton has become so important that it is no longei a 
question of expediency, but a question of analyzing market and 
product with a view towards selcctmg the best carton suitable 
to both This should be one of the important results of the 
market survey 

Bulk vs Packaged Goods Tremendous imoads have been 
made by packaged goods in the last decade on the sales of goods 
m buhe Not only is this true of staple foodstuffs, sugar, corn- 
meal, nee, etc , but of othei products, such as tooth brushes, toys, 
and handkeichiefs * 

In connectioh with an exhaustive survey of coffee made by the 
Chicago Tribune m its teintory, the relative demand for bulk 
md packaged coffee among giooers was thoioughly coveied It 
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was found that the custom of packaging coffee in quantities of 
one pound or ovei compelled the smaller purchaser to buy m 
bulk, that an idea was prevalent that buUc coffee is fieshei , that 
theie weie no adulteiants m bulk coffee, and that it was ordinaiily 
cheaper 

Quite contiary to this were the findings of the Mdwaul^ee 
Journal relative to the bulk and package maiket foi rolled oats 
The percentage of bulk oats, as compared with the total sales of 
all forms Of oats, is now 8 9 per cent m their market The leason, 
according to their conclusions, is due entiielj to advertising, which 
has convinced the consumer of the value, quahty and other good 
features of packaged over buUc oats 

The different results of the above two market surveys tend 
to show that the surveyor is not certain of what conclusions he 
may reach m regard to the advisability of packagmg an aiticlo 
He will find there are weighty considerations on both sides It 
is only when the price of the raw material is very high or veiy 
low that there is difficulty with the puce of the packaged aiticle 
When the bulk article is cheap, price must sometimes be reduced 
When the bulk article is very expensive, the reveise must be con- 
sidered, reducing the size of the carton, or increasing the pnee 
Ordinarily the price of a packaged article does not vary so much 
as the price of a bulk aiticle, smee the consumei of packaged 
goods IS paying foi the convemenco and the cleanliness as much 
as for the contents From the storekeeper’s point of view, the 
packaged articles aie also much easier and quickei to handle, 
and he is frequently mchned in favor of the more efficient 
method 

What the surveyor must note especially in this connection 
13 the opportunity which packagmg a product may offer in remov- 
ing the aiticle from the necessity to the semi-luxury class If 
he can prove that a sufficiently laige number of people would 
buy it, even at the increased price, it might be a veiy wise thing 
to recommend packaging the product 

Units of Sale In some^ cases, the surveyor will find the 
pioduct offeied for sale m contamers the size of which is quite 
unsuited to the market The common method of avoiding this 
IS to have a sufficiently large range of umts to meet all classe*s of 
demand But m some eases this is not feasible The more 
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nearly the size of the product is standardized, the more efficient 
does production become 

Umts of sale me not by any means permanent They change 
from time to time with changmg conditions of modern life The 
stock example of change in umt of sale is the barrel of flour As 
pantry space became more and more icstncted, the umt size ot 
the flour ban el became a sack of successively smaller dimensions 
In geneial, products that deteiiorate, tooth paste, cereals, 
etc , are sold in small umts, while products with indefinite keepmg 
qualities, such as sugar, flour, etc , aie sold in as large umts as 
desired 

Pi ice IS an important consideration in determming the unit of 
sale, but not always It is said the original Uneeda Biscuit 
package, which letailed foi five cents was not set at that figure 
wholly because of the convcmencc of the puce, but also because 
the package contained as many ciackeis as the average family 
could consume bcfoie the quahty deterioiatcd There aie cases, 
of couise, where price is the sole reason in deteimimng the unit 
of sale, such as candy in a vending machine 

If the surveyor has under consideration a product in which 
containers are not standardized, such as baking powder, it is 
difficult to judge the different brands, owing to the discrepancy 
in prices and the wide variation m size of the package Ihe 
majority of competing products, however, are maikcted in pack- 
ages of comparatively similar sizes Prepared paint, for example, 
is sold m the haH-pint, pint, quart, and gallon sizes by practically 
aU manufactuieis 

In how large quantities do people wish to buy this product? 
In the case of a tooth brush, it is one, with men’s handkerchiefs 
01 socks, it is frequently a half dozen oi dozen The surveyor 
may den've some practical advantage foi the company by a study 
of customaiy units of sale Along this hne, the mail older 
houses have been veiy successful m the attempt to sell a number 
of umts togethci, that is, a half dozen towels instead of one 
They do this simply hy printing puces on dozens and haK dozens 
ahead of quotations foi the single article in then catalogues 

The importance of the unit of sale vanes so much with the 
natllie of the pioduct that the surveyor must use lus own judg- 
ment as to any possible application He should remember, 
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however, that the unit is one of the most important of the packag- 
ing problems As far as the maiket aspect is concerned, it is the 
chief consideiation, because upon the unit of sale m large measure 
depends the puce to be charged 

Shape It is undoubtedly much more difficult to package a 
fiddle than a dozen pencils Yet problems of shape must be con- 
stantly met and solved in packaging In some cases the fragility 
of the pioduct, owing to its character oi shape, may necessitate 
a particular style of package Great difficulty has been experi- 
enced m packaging eggs, foi instance, due to this factor 

The whiskey flask was made to fit the pocket Following 
out this idea, the makers of some biands of tobacco have mer- 
chandised their product in tins curved to fit the product 

Some products are packaged in queer shapes because of the 
novelty of the appeal, for example, peifumeiy bottles, the manu- 
facturers of which constantly aie stnving after the bizaire 

For a long time, cereals were packaged in oblong cartons, 
but not long ago, the Quakei Oats Company adopted a cyhn- 
dncal package, and the same thing was done by Pettijohns This 
was m spite of the fact that the cylindrical package took up moie 
room m shipping cases 

The suiweyor will find ordinarily that he will have httle to 
do with the shape of the package, unless customers make definite 
complamt along this hne Economic conditions ordinarily 
determme the shape of the package when physical obstacles have 
been overcome 

Standardization Deviation from a pohey of uniform quality 
m packaged goods may prove fatal if allowed to occui to any great 
extent Goodwill is such a dehcate growth, and so easily bhghted, 
that the manufacturer’s problem is to keep up the quahty, and, 
if possible, make it better In any event, it should be as 
represented 

The investigator should note the standard quahty of the 
goods m connection with complaints from dealers Undoubtedly 
it is highly important for the company to know if any such con- 
dition as this exists and rectJTy it without delay 

Serviceability Many cartons are made for seiwice over a 
long penod of time Cases for playing cards aie used durm| the 
life of the product Cereals, crackers, and other foodstuffs are 
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usually left in tlie containers until consumed Some caitons are 
returned and used over agam, such as milk bottles, biscuit tins, 
kerosene cans, etc 

Of course, fiom the viewpomt of maiket analysis, the carton 
is important only as it selves to help the marketing function, 
and not from the container point of view Yet that the con- 
tamer does help to sell the product is shown by the well-known 
Shaker Salt carton, which is of material assistance m selling the 
consumer The surveyor may discovei that his product may 
be made bettei by some alteration in the contamer with a view 
towards rendering service 

Other Packagmg Considerations There aie othei matters 
m connection with packagmg which may or may not be impor- 
tant for the surveyor, as the case may be Some of these are 
discussed briefly in the following few paiagraphs 

The advertising and publicity value of the caiton is great 
What should the charactei of this publicity be? Should instruc- 
tions foi use be punted on the package or enclosed withm? Should 
the name of the company be promment or not? Should other 
products made by the company be advertised on the carton? 
All these questions and many more may occui to the sur- 
veyoi 

There is undoubtedly need of printed matter on the caiton 
01 package In a great many cases, such as food and drug 
products, it IS not possible to sample the product, and the outside 
wrappei must comey to the consumer the character and quality 
of the contents Many compames show pictures of the carton 
in their regular advertismg as a means of fanuhaiizmg the pubhc 
with its appearance 

Methods have been mvented for packaging goods which do 
away with so much of the manual labor that the cost of packaged 
goods has been mateiially reduced The mvestigator might 
note in this connection the methods of packagmg this commodity 
with those used by competitois, and perhaps find out the possi- 
bihties of new methods of packagmg, even more economical 
than the present method Most faige scale packagmg is done 
by laige scale producers, and, in fact, is moie or less confined 
to them because of cost 

Of what tnatenal is the caiton made? Is it pasteboard, glass, 
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tin, wood, or papei? Is the material adapted to the package? It 
might be possible to find a cheaper material 

What about the package tor dealers and jobbers? WiU they 
buy m single lots, by the doren, hundred, gross, or thousand, and 
what should be the style, size, and pubhcits- appeal of then 
packages? 

Doubtless theie are other consideiations, not mentioned here, 
in regard to the packagmg problem which should be exammed 
with caie by the mvestigatoi Enough has been said, however, 
to show hun the impoitance of this phase of the product question 
Packagmg is mcieasmg steadily m unportance and no suiwey of 
a product, the nature of which admits of being meichandised by 
this method, should fail to iakemto consideration the advantages 
and hmitationa of the subject 

General Conclusions This chapter has attempted to show 
the surveyoi the fundamental nature of the product m market 
analysis In the fiist place, by classifying the product, he 
may obtam an insight mto the general problems affecting that 
category He has defined, furthermore, his product according 
to the market to which it appeals and the use to which it is put 
He has analyzed its size, shape, color, and its other physical 
characteristics He knows the extent of the luxuiy demand 
present M this has been m the nature of definition He has 
gone farther He has investigated the pohey of the company as 
it affects the product He has investigated the lines and sizes, 
the styles and types, the related character of the products, the 
by-products, and other factors dependent on the program of the 
company 

He also knows something of the history of the product, its 
techmeal and mercantile development He has information on 
the patent situation, and lastly he has investigated thoroughly 
the packagmg problem with its various subdivisions He is now 
in a position to go ahead confidently, Imowing that the founda- 
tions are laid upon which he can build his survey 
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THE COMPANY 

Outline 

What does the history of the company show? 

(a) What has been its rate of giowth? 

(b) How fast and how far have its mail els expanded? 

(c) How has the organization developed? 

(1) By evolution? 

(2) By apphoation of industiial engineering principles? 

(d) What has been the company a policy? 

(1) Has it been centered on production, sales, or what? 

(2) Has it been opposed to innovation? 

(e) What has been the financial history? 

(11 How IS it capitalized — bonds, stocks, notes, etc ? 

(2) What is Its credit record? 

(3) How successful has it been with collections? 

(f) What success has it had with various products manufactured? 
Which ones have been failuies? Why? 

What IS the present organization of the company? 

(а) Who are the personnel and what is the iclation between 

(1) Executives? 

(2) Foremen? 

(3) Workmen? 

(б) Is company centralized, or is control largely depaitmental? 

(c) How much cooperation exists between departments? 

What do the company’s recoids show? 

(a) The purohasmg department 

(1) Quantities of materials purchased 

(2) Price paid 

(3) Quahty 

(4) Quantities on hand 

(5) Sources of supply 

(b) Production department 
(1) Labor statistics 

(o) Labor turnover 

(b) Labor efficiency 

(c) Rates of paj 
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(2) Maohjnery 

(a) Efficiency 

(b) Output 

(c) Range 

(3) Shipments 

(4) Miscellaneous cost statistics 
(c) Sales department 

(1) Changes m sales volume 

(a) By salesmen’s temtories 

(b) By states, counties, cities, etc 

(c) By fines of goods 

(d) By mdividual salesmen 

(2) Volume of new orders 

(3) Permanent and temporary changes m sales 

What is the company’s plant? 

(a) Geographical location 

(1) Shippmg facilities 

(2) Proxunity to market 

(3) Proximity to raw materials 

(b) Capacity 

(1) Normal 

(2) Emergency 

(3) Mmimum at which profit can be made 

(c) Equipment 

(1) Character, modern or old-fashioned 

(2) Condition 
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THE COMPANY 

The surveyor will find that methods of analysis suitable to 
the study of the product cannot be applied in quite the same 
way to the study of the company Certam set questions may be 
apphed to the product with good expectation of success, but when 
approaching the company which malces the pioduct, the mvesti- 
gator IS confronted with a more difficult problem The product 
IB, m most cases, a defimte tangible thing which can be handled, 
measured, and weighed The facts concernmg it can be ascei- 
tamed with compaiative accuiacy But the very woid company 
imphes a human element, and it is this factor of uncertamty with 
which the analyst from now on will have largely to deal 

Psychologists have shown that even human factors may be 
reduced to more or less set mles But the difficulty lies in obtain- 
mg sound evidence upon which to base deductions There are few 
companies which do not think they have many things to con- 
ceal, and it is these thmgs which aie hlcely to be the meat of the 
whole proposition 

It IS true that a large proportion of the leally vital matters 
can be disposed of by a more or less routine series of interviews 
But mistakes are hkely to happen, and false impressions recorded 
The difficulty of gettmg information about a company is brought 
forcibly home to the surveyoi when he realizes that there are 
comparatively few compames which thoroughly undei stand their 
own affaus Whethei they do or not, the surveyor should make 
it his provmce to giasp them thoroughly, at least m so far as 
they come within his sphere 

The Company’s Marketing Function Every company acts as 
mterpreter of the public’s desires TTo be successful, it must fill 
wants, and to be pieeminently successful, it must prepare itself 
to fill these wants in advance of their occurrence That is, it 
must be able to predict what the public is going to want 
146 
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The suiveyor probably will find the business man likely to 
legal d his company as the all-important consideiation A group 
of buildings, filled with equipment and material, opeiated by a 
skilful foice of woikers, is to his mmd a pictuie of completeness 
Yet this is merely the stiucture which has aiisen to carry out the 
function of maiketing In leahty, the company, regaidless of 
how extended its facilities and its orgamzation, is of secondaiy 
impoitance It is but a means to an end, a cog in the machineiy 
of mdustiy and not the whole machine It stands midway be- 
tween the raw matenal on the one hand and the finished pioduct 
on the other 

Most compames, particularly those of long standing, are prone 
to consider themselves dommant and masteiful agents They 
turn out whatever pioduct seems best to meet with then approval 
They feel it their prerogative to foice it upon a public which has 
no discnmmation to refuse it, and which cannot do without it 
The suiveyor should make suie that his own grasp of economic 
principles is sound enough to enable him to give counsel against 
this altitude which must, sooner or later, piove luinous 

A manufactuiing concern merely performs upon raw materials 
that fabneatmg function which the public insists that it shall 
perform The company has practically no volition oi choice in 
the matter, except in so far as it may mold public opinion by 
educational or other methods The moment companies try to 
go countci to pubhc demand, they lun into danger 

Every company is surrounded by a market, which is its breath 
of life It stands, m fact, midway between two essential markets, 
that from which it purchases law matenals, and that to which 
this same matenal is sold after it has been converted into consum- 
able goods, by the joint efforts of labor and equipment 

Thus, every company’s problem proves to be, m the last 
analysis, a marketing pioblem The surveyor may, accordingly, 
apply to any ot them the foUowmg two questions 

1 What does the market require? 

2 How are its requirements going to he filled? 

He win find hardly a pouft arising m any company which can- 
not be reduced to these lowest terms All departments, whether 
sales, purchasing, oi production, are but humble contiilfiitmg 
factors, existing only to assist in the solution of these questions 
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The Personal Equation vs Company Policy What pitfalls 
beset the company in the attempts of its executives to cater to 
the market? Companies often seem to differ m accoidance^ with 
the tempeiament of the men who founded them Vanous types 
of mind express themselves m diffeient ways Men with the 
salesman type of mind, for example, ongmate ceitam kinds of 
business which afford them free play for their paiticular gifts 
Commission houses and advertismg agencies are usually orgam^ed 
by men who are primanly salesmen Men with financial mmds 
go mto banlving and msurance, while others of mechamcal bent 
go into manufactunng 

Even in the aveiage manufacturing business, the surveyor 
may obseive that one department is stronger than the others 
In that case, he will doubtless find another which is coiiespond- 
ingly weak This lack of symmetiy often arises fiom a tendency 
ot the executives to be more interested or more expert in one 
function of business than in another For example, a company 
the executive talent of which luns along mechamcal lines is apt 
to pioduce a laige number of articles which have been evolved 
one after another, and apparently as the result of mdmdual 
genius Although these products may in themselves be valuable, 
they may be ill adapted to the sales facilities of the company 
Men in charge of oigamzations of this type aie inclined to forget 
that selhng is just as important a part of the business as manu- 
facturing, and that it is absuid to build an entirely new product 
unless it may be sold thiough the same channels of distribution 
as the rest of the products, or unless entirely new sales facilities 
may be provided expediently 

On the other hand, the investigator may encounter a manu- 
facturing concern excelhng m sales talent, and less well equipped 
with manufacturmg talent In this case, ho will piobably find 
a weR-developed sales department, which is attempting to dispose 
of almost any merchandise appealing to its customeis The 
controUing idea m such a company seems to be to find something 
to sell through its oiganization How to produce the commodi- 
ties foi sale IS to them a mattei of entiiely secondary importance 
A certain company of this type manufactuies an automobile tire 
pump and an automobile lift jack, simply because both of these 
articles appeal to praotically the same land of buyer, and because 
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they sell through the same channels These two products are so 
different fiom a manufactmmg point of view that, except foi the 
reason above stated, they have no excuse for being built in the 
same plant 

The company m which sales and production functions are so 
coiielated as to be supplementary should prove most successful 
Whatever conditions may exist, the results of the market analysis 
should determme the true status of affairs Delay in filling 
oiders, defective goods, pool paclang, etc , should denote to the 
suiveyor something wrong with the company’s products, and 
failure of salesmen to make proper calls and keep m contact with 
the tiade mdicates weakness in the sales mechamsm The com- 
pany is often not aware of such weaknesses until they aie brought 
out by some outsider such as the market analyst 

To sum up, the surveyor should remember that a great part 
of maiket analysis is the analysis of men He should study 
particularly the dommatmg peisonahties of the orgamzation, 
study their training, experience, and bent, with a view to learning 
whethei theie is a leamng toward one business activity at the 
expense of anothei Tendencies of this sort are often hard to 
discovei, and aie harder still to counteract Thus, to pieserve 
his unbiased msight, the surveyor should avoid becoming too 
closely associated with and mfluenced by the company’s “ grand 
old man ” So great is the danger of such an obsession that, m at 
least one instance, the surveyoi was not peimitted to meet the 
company’s leadmg light, and foi fear of his becoming too much 
imbued with its history and stereotyped method of doing busmess, 
he was permitted but an hour to go over the plant, and mstructed 
to obtain his data almost entirely from external sources 

History A knowledge of the company’s history will be of 
assistance m getting a hne on such tendencies as those above 
mentioned And m othei ways some company histoi-y will prove 
of value Most executives, however, are mchned to over-empha- 
size the importance of history They refer to it on every occasion 
In many cases, the surveyor must exclude, as irrelevant, narrations 
of what happened to the company m years past 

Those matters of history which are of prune importance are 
those which have been kept track of thiough actual records 
Unfortunately, records have not beep kept in many cases over a 
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long duration of years, and what recoids are on hand are not always 
those best suited to the suiveyor’s purposes Eeeords may often 
be found which will yield quantitative data along the folio wmg 
SIX hues 

1 Growth of Company — The growth of a company measured 
bj its gross sales or by other statistical means is always valuable 
to the analyst It establishes the position of the company in the 



industry, and mdicates whether it has obtained its share or more 
than its share of growth It estabhshes the normal rate of expan- 
sion and allows him to make a prediction of what future growth 
should be Almost any histoiy which can be narrated in terms 
of figures will serve as a basis for forecastmg trends of growth 
These^figures should, of course, be charted in some such manner 
as illustrated in Fig 26 
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2 Growth of Market The man who is makmg the investi- 
gation can study the extension of the company’s maikets to the 
best advantage at this 3 unctuie Few companies spiing full- 
fledged mto the commercial aiena Most of them are slow out- 
growths of small begimungs This growth, also, should be chaitod 
teriitonally Account should be taken of the company’s custom- 
ers, who they weie, especially the big ones, how many of them 
still lemain on the books, etc These consideiations wall be 
treated in greatei detail m the chapteis on Customeis and Markets 

3 The Organization Most compames are, as aboie stated, 
merely evolutionary, or perhaps it would be better to say, have 
been so, since many of them are now orgamzed with a view to 
the futuie and not merely to the present or past But it is stiU 
necessaiy to study the orgamzation and its history Pei haps 
the smveyor can obtam a series of oigamzation chaits, if leseaich 
of this sort piomises to have a beaiing upon his problem It is 
difficult, perhaps, to see what this has to do with maiketing, but 
the statement must be repeated that everything m the way of 
company activity has to do with this aU-enveloping function 

4 Fmance Fmance is one of the serious limit ing factois 
which must be considered in connection with the company It 
can usually be divided in a general fashion into 

A Secunhes Under this headmg it is well for him to make 
a note of issues outstanding, whether stocks, bonds, or notes, etc , 
also of the number of holders, market puces, fluctuations, etc 
The latter factors will usually show the company’s finannial 
standmg as weU as anything, for although they may be influenced 
by conditions m the mdustry at large, yet they will also reflect 
the ciedit of the company itself, when compared with the average 
price of the secmities of othei compames in the sh.top. class 

B Credits One of the most valuable operating assets of a 
company is its credit The mvestigator should not be sui prised 
to find any unstable financial condition reflected through the entire 
organization Whatever he discovers m the credit situation 
should be carefully noted He may find, for mstance, that there 
are countless small leaks, mnee it is often hard to collect petty 
cash items Big credit accounts are always carefully inv eatigated 
Tins matter of credit is only one of the many seemmgly extianeoua 
matters that have to be exammed 
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C Collections * Since the function of the collection depart- 
ment IS closely allied to sales, it should be given caieful serutmy 
There aie times when it is advisable to giant long-term payments 
to obtain dcsiiable business, and there are times when it is &,dvis- 
able to curtail them These periods have a definite connection 
with the state of the market For instance, a period of financial 
stringency is not always the tune to insist upon prompt payments, 
nor a time of prospeiity the occasion for extended ciedit The 
suiveyor may find it helpful m this connection to compile a chait 
showing the company’s ciedit losses, etc 

6 Unsuccessful Products Another mattei of history of 
possible value is a discussion of unsuccessful products put out 
by the company Why did they fail? Was the trouble with the 
market or with the pioduct? Was the failure attributable to the 
sales department, to the production department, oi to the develop- 
ment department? Is theie still a demand foi this mnovation, and 
would it fulfil present needs if again produced and properly mar- 
keted? Products sometimes fail foi unusual reasons Farm 
tractors weie unsuccessful in the Philippines as long as no suit- 
able provision was made for service Remoteness from the source 
of supply made specialized service and a complete stock of parts 
essential to the marketing of these products Many a surveyor 
has received his master inspiration fiom a lamble through the loft 
or basement where unsuccessful models aie stored 

6 Ordeals The recent oideals which a company has passed 
through rarely fail upon careful study to have a direct bearing 
upon the company’s maiketmg problem These have served as 
practical experience undei fiie for the officials of the company, and, 
hke returned soldiers, they never tiie of relating thur experiences 

There is, of course, danger that the recent obstacles and 
catastrophes wdl loom so large as to obscuie the true panorama, 
and the suiveyor should try to make allowances for the purely 
ephemeial obstructions 

In conclusion, it seems obvious, from a review of the above 
phases of the company’s history, that there can be no haid-and- 
fast rules for analyzmg the vanous factors which must be con- 
sidered The sui-veyor must obtam his facts after the manner 
of the*engmcei, he must record them with the pamstalang accu- 
racy of the scientist, and he must mterpret them after the manner 
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of the long-experienced business man Nothing but experience 
can teach him the habits by which such men work, but if he 
learns their several methods of operating, and appbes them in 
their proper places, he will only then be able to mastei his 
difficult task 

Personnel As previously stated, no adequate undeistanding 
of any company is obtainable without a first-hand luiowledge of 
the men who compose it The surveyor ought to get acquamtcd 
with the chief executives, but he ought not to limit himself to 
any one man oi group of men in the organization E'ven to meet 
the men m other departments for a few minutes is better than 
nothing If the department heads are not available, then 
assistants should be consulted 

Every market piesents so large a problem that theie is dangei 
of ti eating it m a one-sided mannei The menace of getting 
a biased viewpoint is more to be feaied than anything else in work 
of this kmd 

The investigator should lemember that the peisonnel la not 
confined to the executives and the foremen, but includes the 
workmen Whether the latter are skilled or unskilled male or 
female, satisfied oi disgruntled, highly paid oi undei-paid, efficient 
01 careless, they cannot be ignored They make an important 
basis of comparison, and allow the formation of a ratio of value 
to conditions m other compames 

The Company as a Whole Befoie undertakmg a discussion 
of the vanous departments, it is good pohey for the mvestigator 
to consider the company as a whole and the relations of the various 
departments to each other This he should do early m his investi- 
gation, while he sees the whole scheme in perspective, and as a 
umt Here, as always, he should consider the company m terms 
of the market Is this company fitted to make this pioduct and 
to merchandise it? This same question may be applied to each 
of the company’s departments Do they all stand this acid test 
of adequacy? Wherem do they fall short? There may be some 
seemingly minor factor which wiU be to blame A retail house 
which was losmg money \7as surprised by the discovery that 
thirty per cent of charge packages was returned Once this 
oversight was rectified, the concern was brought back agam to 
a profitable basis 
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The relati've importance of the purchasing, the production, 
and the sales departments of various busmeases tends to show 
considerable variations For mstance, wheie the manufacluimg 
piocess adds httle value to the raw matenal, the purchasmg end 
must be managed with the greatest economy This apphes to 
many cheap articles of a competitive nature, particularly neces- 
sities, — soap, matches, staple food stuffs, etc Where the manu- 
facturing piocess practically makes the value of the product, such 
as clocks, precision instruments, lenses, etc , the puichasing is 
fai less unpoitant than production and labor The lelative 
importance depends upon the percentage of material cost entenng 
into the final cost of the pioduct The significance of the sales 
depaiiment depends in some measure upon competition and upon 
unfilled demand In many cases puichasing may be practically 
done by the sales depntment, or it may be necessary to receive 
its pcimission bcfoie actually purchasing 

Finally, the surveyoi, particularly if he is a novice, should be 
warned against the danger of exammmg the vaiious departments 
mdividually, before he views them collectively The first thing 
to study about any company is its com dmation 

The Purchasmg Department The study of maikcts is as 
much a pioblem for the purchasing agent as for the sales manager 
Although in detail the approach to then maiket studies is some- 
what diffoient, the fundamentals aie the same in both cases 

The suiweyor must not forget that a market is a place wlieie 
one buys as well as sells Although f he purchasmg agent wants to 
pay as little as he must, and the sales manager obtain as much 
as he can, in all but a few isolated instances the day has piobably 
gone when the pm chasing agent looks merely upon a transfer of 
goods from the buyer’s standpoint and when the sales manager 
neglects to look at things from the standpomt of his customer 
Purchasing is usually done either in quantities for spot deliveiy, 
or contract for future dehvery It may be done independently 
or on requisition from the pi eduction department It may be 
done by a combination of all these methods 

Market analysis for the purchasing department is in a sense 
prediction It is very impoitant to know at specific times whether 
buying should be done on contract or goods purchased outright 
IIow fai apart the two quotations may range is shown m Fig 26, 
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Although it IS true that the war was the cause ftf this fluctuation, 
there is usually a difference of such degree that material savings 
may be effected by the wise purchasing agent 

The investigator will get fiom purchasing lecords much infor- 
mation as to raw materials, their sources, puce fluctuations, etc 
The mam problem, howeier, is to ob- 
serve how well the functions of pui- 
chasing are correlated with those of 
sales and production He should 
remember that each depaitment of the 
company, is, after aU, but a cog in a 
machine, and that the motion of one 
should be regulated by that of the 
other cogs 

The Production Department After 
the mateiials have been purchased, 
they must be manufactiiied This 
busmess of production has been oi- 
gamzed to the nth degiee In so fai 
as any department of the company can 
be made perfect, the pioduction de- 
partment 13 apt to be that one In all 
piobabihty, the surveyor should find a 
gieat many records available for study 
Whether they will he of mtoiest to 
him will depend laigely on the scope 
of bis mvestigation Among others, he 
may find labor statistics, machine lec- 
ords, lecoids of output and lecords of 
shipments 

Pig 20 —Chart Contrasting He wiU also find figures on the cost 
Contract and Spot Prices of production It may be necessary 

(Government Report) fo, him to study these statistics in 

ordei to reckon the saving effected by 
increased production Instead of making 1000 pieces at ten 
cents, suppose it were possible to make 10,000 pieces at five cents 
The question of course would he if 10,000 pieces could be made 
at a sufficient margin of profit so that actual profits would be 
greater Since the purpose of the market investigation is usually 
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prefatory to increasing sales, this matter of pioduction is of great 
unpoitance Not only must the surveyor know how much it 
will cost to increase production, but how much production can be 
inci eased economically 

In studying this question, the surveyor should make a chart 
such as lb shown m Pig 27, of the lelative cost of the various 
component parts of the product In the illustration, it will be 
seen that the body casting of the jack is by fai the greatest cost 
If it were possible to discover 
some cheaper method of 
making the majoi parts, then 
the cost of production would 
be greatly reduced 

The business man should 
not be surprised if the investi- 
gation IS, to a considerable 
extent, covering the ground 
supposedly sacred to the 
industrial or “ eflaciency ” 
engineer But no consideia- 
tion of markets is complete 
or even possible without an 
understandmg of production 
The production engmeer may possibly do his work effectually 
without a Icnowledge of sales, but the maiket engmeer cannot 
opeiate without a grasp of the outstandmg features of production 
The surveyoi should be made to feel that he is expected to dip 
into aU phases of the company’s activity On the other hand, he 
should reahze that he is being placed m a position of extreme 
trust It should be his aim to accept his lemaikable oppoitumty 
to be a coordmating influence 

The Techmeal Work Eveiy progressive company has a tech- 
mcal department m some form or other Heic agam, the sur- 
veyoi should be made welcome Techmeal research and market 
research should be done m conjunction with a well orgamzed 
marketmg plan Aimless research n?ay sometimes bring starthng 
results, but these are not always of a eommeicial nature The 
Ame?ican Telephone & Telegraph Company has many experts 
employed in techmeal research To each man is given a definite 
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problem to solve, the solution of which will be of specific benefit 
to the company After the scientist fimshes with it, the men at 
the practical end of the business pass judgment upon it In this 
way, every phase of the subject is thoroughly examined 

The surveyor should study this arm of the company’s service 
because experimental work m most compames is earned on with- 
out due regard to an understanding of maiLets If as much pains 
were taken in analyzmg markets as in perfecting the products 
intended for the markets, fewer companies would meet with 
failme For the best results, technical research and market 
lesearch should go hand in hand 

The Plant The plant is the shell which contains the company 
A visitor is apt to judge a great deal by the company's plant, and 
particulaily from its appearance This method of observation 
has as much value as judging a man by the clothes he weais It 
is true generally, but not always 

In considering the plant, the suiveyor should study the geo- 
graphical location, the size and capacity, the equipment and the 
plant organization 

How IS the plant situated geographically, and does this matter 
of location handicap or further production’^’ This question may be 
of great impoitance to the investigator He should consider 
it in lelation to transportation facdities, pioximity to markets, 
raw materials, and laboi, etc It is one of those problems which 
the specific conditions in his mvestigation wfil make important 
or not worth considermg 

How IS the company’s plant suited in size and capacity to its 
product and market? For what other kmds of manufacturing 
aie the company’s plants fitted? What is the normal capacity of 
the plant, and what is its maximum capacity? Are new buildings 
needed? The suiveyor can never tell m advance which one of 
these factors may be of importance, smee they aU may have a 
bearmg on the market Oftentimes, merely to see such facts 
m wntmg wdl suggest a duect marketmg principle 

Is the machmory up-to-date? Are the builchngs modem and 
in good lepair? How does" the company’s equipment compare 
with that of competitors? The condition of the machmery, the 
type and the model, the power used, may make such a differefice m 
cost of production as to affect the whole marketing problem 
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Does the planl function smoothly, or is there fiietion? Do 
the heads and foremen of the different departments cooperate 
with each other? Has there been any experience with scientific 
management? 

TLhe above questions are merely suggestive as to what the 
suiveyoi should ask himself when entermg the plant Many 
other points will occur to him dunng hiS inspection Whatever 
impressions he may receive, however, he must check up by other 
facts at his command He should ask himself “ Even although 
it appears on the am face that such and such a thing is wrong, 
how does it actually work out?” 

The Sales Department Without question, the sales depart- 
ment is the most impoitant division of the company for the sur- 
veyor to study Owing to its importance, the subject of sales 
has been treated at length m a later chapter However, it will 
do no harm to state here that the suiicyoi should get much 
specific information fiom the sales records He can get volume 
of sales and can determine if demand has fallen off oi increased 
If the records have been kept geographically oi teriitoiially, 
he can determme exactly where the increase oi decrease is 
Most important of aU, through these records, the surveyor in many 
cases may determme the permanent and the temporary causes 
for changes in sales volume 

Conclusions Every company has plans foi the future 
These are usually formulated at the expense of careful thought 
on the part of the executives, and have a very distmct connection 
with the task of the market analyst Yet, if the findings of the 
surveyor aie to be of any value, they should be apphed to the com- 
pany’s plans These plans should be predicated upon his find- 
mgs, rather than that his work should be based upon the plans 

In studying the company, as in any land of commeicial 
research, you have general facts and specific facts to deal with 
In the company you have material facts on the one hand to 
analyze and personahties and other such elusive considerations 
on the other Of course, the peisonahtics m the company are 
absolutely a part of its problem, and no market survey which is 
smtable for a given company wiU fit the same case in the event 
of a complete reoigamzation and a substitution of new men for 
the old In other words, the surveyor must have practical 
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common sense enough to judge the men with whom he is working 
and not put up to them somethmg quite beyond then ability to 
accomphsh 

But, m general, in the company, even as with the product, 
the specific facts should be held to as closely as possible It wdl 
be seen in the following chapter, and m others to come, that once 
the suiveyor gets beyond the confines of the plant, he will find of 
necessity that he is dealing with a great mass of generalities and 
that the opportunity for obtaining specific data with accuracy 
becomes greatly restneted 



CHAPTER X 


THE INDUSTRY IN GENERAL 

Outline 

What IS the volume of pioduction lu the mduatry? 

(а) Is it dporeasmg or mcreasmg? 

(б) How does it oompaie with the company’s lecord? 

(c) Have there been marked fluctuations m production m the mdustry? 

What IS the value of pioduotion m the mdustry? 

(n) Is it deoieasmg or mcreasmg? 

(6) How does it compare with the value of the company’s production? 

(c) Have theie been marked fluctuations m the mduatry? 

How does the mdustry rank m mvestments? 

What IS the numbei of produomg firms m the mdustiy? 

(o) Has this number decreased or mcreased? 

How many people aie engaged m the industry? 

(a) What IS the percentage of women and children? 
lb) How does the aveiage wage m the mdustry compare with that paid 
by the company? 

What IS the labor situation m the mdustry as pertammg to 

(a) The degree of unionisation? 

(b) The amount of umest? 

(c) The employment of women? 

(d) The foieign element’ 

How dependent is this mdustiy on conditions existmg m other mdustnes? 
What IS the effect of economic trends on the mdustry? 

(a) Are there mfluences at woik tending towards localization of the 
mdustry due to 

(1) Pioximity to raw material? 

(2) Fuel supply? 

(3) Labor? 

(4) Transportation facilities? 

* (5) The market? 

(6) Other factors? 
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What IS the geographical grouping of the industry? 

(o) How 18 the company located m respect to the remainder of the industry? 
Is there a tendency towards mtegration of functions? 

(a) Is it directed towards contiol of raw materials? 

(b) Or towards contiol of retad outlets? 

Is there a tendency away from or towaids combination? 

ifl) Is size an advantage oi disadvantage in the mdustry? 

What IS the effect of foreign progress on the mdustry? 

(a) Foreign methods of manufacture 

(b) Sources of supply 

(c) Cheap labor 
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THE INDUSTRY IN GENERAL 

For any peieon conducting a market survey, the general 
industry, ot which his company forms a part, serves as a back- 
ground for compaiison Ordinarily, theie wiH be httle difficulty 
in obtaming statistics on this topic The government has made 
exhaustive studies of manj industnes, and so also have many 
trade orgamzations and trade papers These statistics are readily 
available In the majonty of cases, gathermg the information 
about the industry will be largely a bibhogiaphical task 

Following are some of the moie mipoitant results which may 
come from a study of the mdustiy m geneial, and which will lend 
themselves easily to comparison with figures of a similar nature 
obtained from the company 

Statistics of the Industry How much is produced m the indus- 
try ? Is volume of production increasing or decreasing, and hon 
does it compare with the volmne of pioduction of the company 
itself? Has the company’s late of growth, in other words, been 
propoitionate to that of the mdustiy? 

Volume of production in an industry lends itself easily to 
charting Fig 28 shows the production in the peti oleum industry 
Here, domestic production is shown m comparison with that of the 
world On the same chart the production of a smgle company 
might also be plotted 

The surveyor should expect to find the suivey for both the 
industry and the company running faiily parallel, although the 
company’s giowth ought to show a somewhat sharpei iise 

Charts of this nature wdl give the student an excellent idea 
of the bioader aspects of his task, and they aie good to come 
back to and contemplate after a (Jay’s siege with httle details 
There cannot be too much repetition of one statement — that the 
survVor’s mam success depends upon maintammg his perspective, 
his true sense of proportion 
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No single chart, of course, will give him a complete pano- 
rama Volume of production alone is not always an accurate 
index Value of production maj be more impoitant than volume 
A comparative chart, showing the relative values of production 
in the industry and m the companj , will throw some light on the 
past success of the company in meichandismg piofitably its 
products The company’s value of production may often be 
taken as an index of the excellence of the sales department 

There are, of course, other statistics which will throw light 
upon the character, status, and history of the industry The 



Fiq 28 —Petroleum Production Charted (Arthur D Little, Inc ) 

amount of money invested in it may often be ascirtamed, for 
example Its general lanlc among the other industries of the 
country may prove cnhghtemng Figures may be obtained for 
most mdustnes from the Census of Manufactures Heie, as in 
the pievious two sections, a chart may be made showing the 
growth of investments m the industiy over a peiiod of time, and 
the corresponding growth of the company The investments m 
the industry nationally denote the pm chasing power of the industry 
as a whole The investments in the company denote its lelative 
standmg 

Economic Tendencies Throughout his work, the surveyor 
should keep in mmd that the gathering of data is not an end 
itself A graph showing the growth of an industry is of no 
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particular value, as far as immediate profits are concerned It 
IS only one of the foundation stones But it is a firm one Upon 
it can be based estimates as to future growths These broad 
tendencies, mdeed, are almost mvanably studied m order to 
serve as a basis for predictions 

Broad, epoch-malcing tendencies ordmardy cast their shadows 
before By studying the industry, the surveyor is obviously 
in a position to form a better judgment on future developments 
than as if he confined himself entirely to the company A study 
of the aeroplane industry indicates the probability that mail car- 
rying will eventually be by aeroplane He can observe whether 
these tendencies away from piesent practice are gainmg headway, 
and if so, how much and how rapidly No mere study of the com- 
pany will give him any quantitive data on such a development, 
but examination of statistics of the mdustry will put him in a 
better position to discuss the company’s plans, and he will be 
able to tell whether they are running with the trend of change or 
agamst it 

There are many economic tendencies visible today, some of 
them showing signs of becoming peimanent, others merely ephem- 
eral and alieady fading out of the business perspective Some 
of the veiy vital pioblems before us, which will remain for 
several yearn, at least, are those of the middleman and bis future, 
of competition as opposed to mqnopolj-, of mtegration of indus- 
try , and of the progress of unionization of labor We have also 
the most important question of the part our mdustnes are going 
to play m international commerce All of these tendencies 
deserve attention m any long-range survey 

In connection with the industry in general, the surveyor 
should remember that industry is constantly undergomg periods 
of prosperity and depression Business piogiess is marked by 
ups and downs At the begmning of evei^ penod of piospeuty, 
markets become actiie There is a call foi merchandise The 
wheels of production are set m motion Goods are turned out in 
large quantities and with ever mcreasmg momentum, which 
contmues until the need behmd it^s satisfied But even after 
the demand has been filled, the inertia of production keeps on, 
untiUthe point is reached when the action of the law of supply 
and demand effects a drop m prices This, m turn, makes it 
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mereasmgly difficiilt for the producer and manufacturei to turn 
out commodities! at a profit The result is a glutting of maikets, 
a cuitaihnent of production, and a stringency of money A 
corresponding penod of depiession theieupon sets in Factories 
close, there is much unemployment, a decrease in commodity 
puces and a decrease in wages takes place Finally, when adver- 
sity has made men more mdustnous and less wasteful, and 
when the stock of commodities is exhausted, the cycle lecom- 
mences 

Owing to the improvement in facihties for transportation and 
communication, to the evei more aggressive competition and the 
insatiable desire for mateiial wealth, business has become 
national lather than local, and international lathei than national 
As a result of this, and also because conditions m all countries 
are seldom m a state of depression at the same time, the ups and 
downs of business are less maiked than foimerly The produc- 
tion of goods IS becoming more and moie constant thioughout 
the world Smec markets fluctuate m obedience to supply oi pro- 
duction, they too, are less given to violent movements, and it 
IS hence becoming more and more dificult to undei stand every 
complexity and peculiarity of marketing problems 

Combination and Integration One of the most significant 
of these economic tiends as fai as mailcet survey woilc is con- 
cerned IS the tendency m some industnes foi certain laige com- 
pames to contiol them, from the law material stage to the time 
of completion The surveyoi will find cases where this so-called 
piooess of mtegration is taking place Among those manufac- 
turmg establishments wheie prosperity depends m large degree 
upon then constant and unifoim supply of raw matenals, many 
concerns aie reachmg out and acquirmg then own sources of 
supply 

In a aunilai fashion, some companies are enlargmg their 
activities, and acqunmg letail stores m which to market their 
products The Umted States Steel Corporation has purchased 
ore lands and coal lands to such an extent that it is now in a 
manner independent of sources of supply The Douglas Shoe 
Company and others have established retail stores to take care of 
then production The chain grocery stores, of which the<Iieat 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company is the largest, have taken over 
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the warehousing function of the jobbei, and in this way are able 
to offer their goods at prices considerably lower than those of local 
and independent competitois, who dehver their goods 

The impoitant point for the surveyor is to isolate the particular 
tendencies which are talong place in his industry It may not 
be so appaient as the examples cited above But whatever it is, 
he may be sure it will prove to be of vital importance and may 
change his whole views on the market survey 

The tendency for competmg compames to band together is 
a matter of parallel importance to the movement toward integra- 
tion This nnpulse to combme for bettei operating efficiency 
and greater profits has been a matter of worry to successive 
legislatures and administrations Many of our large corporations 
are the lesults of eombmation The United Drug Co is an 
association of druggists, the Umted Shoe Machinery Co of shoe 
machmery manufacturers, and many other examples will come 
to mind 

The surveyor will observe that in new industries, m which 
supply has not yet caught up with demand, there is a wide 
variety of producing compames As the original market hmits 
are approached, the stiongei companies absorb the weaker ones 
It IS a true case of survival of the fittest As an instance, see Fig 
29, which illustrates the tendency in the match industry There 
were 75 manufacturers of matches in 1869, 27 in 1889, and 20 in 
1914 Another example is the motor truck mdustry where the 
process of eombmation has made much headway 

If the mdustry shows a tendency towaids eombmation, the 
small company is apt to be at a disadvantage It cannot pur- 
chase m such large quantities, it cannot sell over so wide a ter- 
ritory, nor can it produce under oidmaiy curcumstances at so 
low a rate as its large competitois It may, of course, possess 
advantages, as the surveyor wdl find, which will more than make 
up for these deficiencies It may cater to a speciahzed luxury 
demand or a style demand, and in this case it is quite conceivable 
that its small size would be a positive advantage 

There are, to be sure, some mdustnes in which the reverse of 
this process is talomg place Expansion and growth are so rapid 
that Companies spring up hke mushiooms Chart, Fig 30, relates 
to mdustnes m which the number of competmg umts is greatly 
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on tlie increase It is doubtful, however, whethei theie has been 
any diminution in the size of the average component company 
The student should also aseertam the numbei of concerns in 
that paiticular branch ot the mdustry in which his company 
epeciahzes In the textile industry, for instance, there is much 
variation In the cotton mdustry alone, theie are thiead mdls, 
denim Tmlls, canvas mills, sheetmg mills, etc , none of which 
IS m active competition with the others Wheieas all the cotton 



Fio 29 — Chart Illustrating Tendency towards Combination in an Industry 

mills purchase practically the same law matenals, the fimshed 
products go to different markets From the number of firms, 
taken over a peiiod of yeais, can be seen the tendency to combma- 
tion or dispemion From the number of laige firms and the num- 
ber of small firms, can be gatheied mformation relative to the 
average size of the prosperous company 

A study of such tendencies, coupled with a thoiough undejv 
standing of its internal affairs, may warrant the surveyor’s mak- 
ing such sweepmg recommendations as that of selling the com- 
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pany, or of bupng up some competitor, or even of actual dis- 
solution 

Theie are undoubtedly cases where it would be wiagr for a 
company to sell out to a competitor and liqmdate entiiely A 
maiket survey which biought such a thing to pass might pay 
for itself a thousand fold Of course, few companies find them- 



Fia 30 — Charts showing Expansion m Cosmetics and Proprietary Mediome 
Industiies (J H Cross Advertismg Agency ) 


selves m a position where it is advisable for them to sell out 
Frequently, however, those companies which make surveys are 
those compames which have been dnVeu to it by some economic 
necessity 

Stnctly speakmg, such recommendations may not fall within the 
confines of a market survey, and they should not be advanced too 
rashly Still, the man who is far-seeing enough to analyze potential 
markets has a vision which the executives cannot afford to ignore 
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Allied Industnes One criticism which Is often made against 
extended study of the mdustry in general is that the surveyor is 
not “ Imeping his feet on the giound,” and that he is wandermg 
far afield This criticism is often a just one Nevertheless, it 
18 essential that he have at least a genei al idea of the gi eat economic 
sea upon which floats the bark he is helping to pilot He ought, 
accordingly, to give some attention to alhed mdustries Maikets 
for different commodities, as he wiU find, have a relation to each 
other For example, building activity, when restricted, results 
in a coi responding restiiction in all the mdustries dependent upon 
building for then piospeiity Not only the market foi lumber, 
bricks, cement, and othei raw matenals is affected, but also tlie 
haidwai-e manufacturers, electrical equipment makers, etc The 
influence does not stop here, but also has a bearmg on the maiket 
for new furniture, stoves, and other household goods 

The degiee of correlation existing between industries may 
help the surveyoi to determme the relative independence in his 
mdustiy of conditions m others For example, if the maiket 
foi furmture did not fall off proportionately with the market for 
furnaces, then building activity would not be so good an index 
for furmture as for furnaces 

The surveyor will find it impossible to extend his investigation 
to cover all industnes which affect or are affected by his mdustry 
It will be sufficient for bun to take mto consideration only the 
vital ones 

Domestic vs Foreign Industnes A thorough understanding 
of a husmess often presupposes a knowledge of foreign conditions 
There are some busmesses which are confined mainly to certam 
countries, for climatic, geographical, oi other reasons, such as the 
diamond mines of South Afiica and the silk worm mdustiy of 
Japan If the surveyor had under investigation the malnng of 
jewehy or the weaving of alk, he would have to devote some time 
to the study of foreign sources of supply of his raw matPiials, the 
geographical source, the available supphes, the freight rates, msur- 
ance, the tariff, etc 

More important, perhaps, is a study of how the particular 
mdustry he is mvestigatmg is conducted abroad, and if his tune 
and resouices permit, he should find such researches illummatmg 
For instance, the fabrication of alummum is quite different m 
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Europe from what it is m this country In Europe, many fine 
gravity-poured cabtings are made from aluminum in metallic 
molds, some of which are very mtncate, and the art h^ pro- 
gressed further theie than it has here In fact, aluminum cast- 
ings made m permanent molds are cheaper than sand castings 
m Europe This is just the reverse of the state of affairs m this 
coimtry, largely because the labor there is cheaper and more 
highly skilled Europeans can make the dies at a price which 
would be piohibitive m this country 

It is ordinarily unsafe to transport a method of manufacture used 
m one place to anothei without most careful investigation N ever- 
theless, it is quite likely for a foreign process to develop to a point 
where it can be taken over and applied to American requirements 
with great benefit In this event, an understandmg of how the 
mdustry is conducted in other countries may be of mestimable 
advantage 

Localization The same factors which fiequently make it 
important to study certain foieign industries are also present m a 
consideration of the company’s location Everyone has noticed 
the tendency of certain mdustries to become localized in par- 
ticular places This tendencv is usuaUv of long standmg The 
surveyor ought to consider the factors which make these localities 
particularly favorable for any given industry We know that 
Pittsbuigh IS the steel center because of its proximity to the coal 
fields We know that Paterson is the center of the silk mdustry 
because the waters of the Passaic river are more than ordmarily 
soft We know that New Bedford became a cotton manufactur- 
mg center, because its nearness to the sea served to give it the 
humidity necessary for easy spinnmg of the cotton fibres Per- 
haps the surveyor would have more difliculty m asceitaimng why 
Nurnbeig or Winchendon were toy towns, or Hartford the focus 
of the msurance mdustry, or Troy the leader m collar manufac- 
tures Raw material, fuel, labor, transportation facihties, the 
market, or mere force of cucumstance — any or all of these factors 
may play a part 

This general subject is closely ^ed to that discussed under 
“Combination and Integration” Conditions which tend to 
concentration of industnes are constantly changmg The process 
IS slqw, but when thq factor*? change which origmally produced 
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oncentratiou, then the industry must obey the economic laws 
ffecting it The abandoned mining cities of the West aie diastic 
xamp];eB of what lesulted when suddenly the reasons for concen- 
ration ceased to exist The movement of the cotton mi1l g 
owards the South is anothei example of a change of focus, as 
lee Fig 31 As shown there, nearness to souice of supply is 
ivercommg the inertia of a long-established industry, with mod- 
rn equipment, trained labor, and excellent shipping facilities 

THE MOVEMENT OF THE COTTON INDUSTRY PROM NORTH 
TO SOUTH 


Spindleaqd 



Fig 31 
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A striking example of concentration is that of the moving 
picture industry, which of late yeais has become almost entirely 
confined to a smgle state, for the reason that this locahty, on 
account of its topographical and atmospheric conditions, is pre- 
eminently suited to this activity The reverse of this condition 
may be seen in England, where conditions aie so utterly unfavor- 
able as practically to preclude the success of this industry 

The surveyor ought to consider the location of the company 
he IS studying with reference to the geographical grouping of the 
mdustry m general Is his company situated advantageously 
or disadvantageously? Is it m a position to compete, or is its market 
more accessible from othei positions’ It is quite possible that 
breaking away from precedent and going to another place may be a 
wise expedient, as, foi example, a number of Eastern automotive 
manufacturers discovered too late A little commercial research 
might have saved these oigamzations fiom extinction 

Labor Conditions Labor is one of the most important con- 
siderations, where the question of location is concerned Ordi- 
narily, the mvestigator will find it m large pait a local and com- 
pany problem, yet where the mdustry is concentiated m any one 
place or several places, or where it has created a city foi itself, 
such as Gary, Ilhnois, there will be a gcneial labor situation for 
mdustry and company alike 

Other germane questions are as follows How many people 
are there m the mdustry? Has the number mci eased oi decreased? 
How many women oi childien are there and what is the tendency 
m this respect? If the number of workers shows a decrease, it may 
mean that great strides have been made m perfectmg the 
machinery of production 

What IS the average wage of a worker m this industry? How 
does this wage compaie with that paid by the company’ 

The mdustiy in general is a subject which lends itself most 
easily to grapluc portrayal, smce the information is usually so 
detailed and profuse The surveyor gets away from the particular 
and specific problems pecuhar to the company, and comes mto 
contact with the much broader and more vital pioblems which 
affect the mdustry It prevents him from gettmg a one-sided 
imprSssion, as he is so apt to do if he confines Inmself exclu- 
sively to the product and the company This mental panoiama 
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of the industry is of value not only to the suiveyor but should be 
of greater interest to the company ’s officials, who in many cases 
are woefully ignorant of this mattei It is not the usual thmg to 
find an executive who is thoroughly veised m the industry of which 
he is a part 

Conclusions A study of the industiy in general is impoitant, 
not only on its own account, but also because of the psychological 
effect upon the surveyoi himself Even if the data he obtains 
are of no unmediate apphcable value, nevertheless the time 
consumed would be wai ranted on account of the breadth of view 
thus secured In spite of the fact that he will get a lot of figuies, 
notes, charts, etc , he should not foiget there aie some things 
which can never be charted Inspiration is one of these 

There are many advantages in the study of the industry in 
general One is that the data are almost always easily obtained 
Second, they are usually in such shape as to lend themselves to 
giaphio representation, so that general economic tendencies may 
be sketched m broad stiokes In paiaUehsm with these tendencies, 
the past and prospective growth and activities of the company 
may be shown 

The main purpose m studymg these trends is to give an index 
of future development The surveyor may obtain grounds for 
short-range predictions from a study of the company or the 
product But a study of the mdustry wiH assist m gmng lihn 
material upon which to base long-range forecasts 

Indeed, a study of the industry will raiely result m any urnn e- 
diate profit On the othei hand, foi far-sighted survey purposes, 
a thorough imderstanding should be had of the activities which 
he beyond the company’s threshold Even in spite of his con- 
viction that such research will be of no immediate advantage, the 
surveyor should devote ample time to it, foi there is no telhng 
where he may discover some httle lay of hght, indicating an open- 
ing which, when enlarged, becomes the door of opportunity 
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COMPETITION 

Outline 

What IS the existing character of competition? 

(a) Is there out throat competition? 

(h) la there a tendency towards coSperation? 

What deteimmcs the degree of monopoly existing m the mdustry? 

Is it caused by 

(a) Raw mateiials? 

(6) Process of manufacture? 

(c) Distiibutmg methods? 
id) Style? 

(e) Advertismg? 

(/) Patent? 

What IS the basis of competition for the company? Is it 

(o) Price? 

(1) How much luxury demand is present? 

(2) Do substitutes cause price changes? 

(3) How IS price maintamed and how prevalent is underselhng? 

(4) Is price fixed by habit, by company dictum, or by trade demand? 
(6) What aie the puces of competmg products and how do they 

compare with the company’s price? 

(b) Size 

(1) How does size affect the company’s position among competitors? 

(c) Location 

(1) Is it advantageous oi disadvantageous? 

(a) Is it situated among similar mdustnes? 

(b) Is it by itself? 

(2) Should a retail store be on a comer? 

(3) Should a factory be m city or country? etc 

(d) Lme of goods 

(1) How many competitors are apparent and not real, due to 

(a) Different sales appeal ’ 

(b) Non-conflictmg sales territories 

(e) jrhe number of oompames m the mdustry 
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(f) Service 

(1) Wiat 13 tte company’s service problem? 

(a) Is it delivery ; 

(b) Is it repair service? 

(c) Is it instruction? 

(g) Labor 

(1) Is it contented? 

(2) What IS the rate of paj ? etc 

(h) Transportation 

(i) Brand 

(1) Is the company’s brand satisfactory? 

(j) Goodwill 

(1) What IS the value of the company’s goodwill? 

(2) Is it deoieasmg or moreasmg, and what methods are used to 
improve it? 

(3) How does goodwill compare with competitor’s goodwill? 

(i.) Personahty of the executive 

(1) How much of the company’s success is due to the character and 
achievements of the executive? 

(0 Patents 

Are there other aspects of competition? 

(a) la there competition between various sections of the country? 

(b) Are there dissimilar products m existence which serve the same purpose? 

(c) How 18 the company affected by chain store competition? 

(d) Do mail order houses compete to any great extent? 

What would be the cost of overcommg competition? 

(o) Would it be worth whUe? 

(6) Is there not some easier way? 

■What competition is there with foreign countries? 

(o) With foreign goods imported fiom abroad to this country? 

(b) In foreign countries with foreign goods? 

(c) In foreign countries with other American goods? 

(d) With foreign goods m this country? 

Would combmation with competitors be advantageous? 



CHAPTER XI 


COMPETITION 

The -v alue of any study of competition is dependent on the abil- 
ity of the mvestigator to extract the information The facts of 
most importance aie natuially not those of common linowledge 
It will tiy the suxveyoi’s mgenmty to devise means of coming 
at this information m a legitimate way 

It IS siupnsmg to find the amount of ignorance existing in many 
companies about competitors What they do know is accidental, 
and has come to them naturally lathei than been sought for 
Much of their information is hearsay, unsupported by evidence 
other than salesmen’s gossip The names of the larger competi- 
tors are Imown, somethmg about what thcj make, perhaps a 
little conceimng then mcrchandismg methods In the majority 
of instances no attempt has been made to collect these data foi 
commercial use 

Theoretically, everything about a competitoi should be of 
mterest to the surveyor, his size, facilities for production. Ins 
product, lus purchasing and sales methods, and the puce charged 
to his customeis Actually, the surveyor will be limited to findmg 
out the sahent pomts about the principal competitors, unless it is 
intended to make a special pomt of this phase of the survey work 
The Sources of Information If access could be had to all the 
information in the power of competitors to give, it would simphfy 
the Buiveyor’s task As this obviously is out of the question, he 
must seek the information where he can get it The following 
are suggestive of possible sources 

(1) Catalogues and Samples A great many compames pubhsh 
complete catalogues with price hsts of then products, which are 
readily available foi study lhioug|i them it is possible to obtam 
general information about the vanous hues put out by competitors, 
the ijiaterials of construction, and to a considerable degree the 
method of manufactuie As the majoniy of catalogues are lEus- 
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trated, the sui-veyoi is enabled to get a clear 'conception of the 
appearance of the competing articles This htcrature not infre- 
quently desciibes then method of doing business, describes their 
plant,' discusses the industry, or gives other valuable pointers 

A collection of samples of competitive products should be 
made whenever possible, and then main points descnbed by the 
investigator m his report 

(2) Customers It is possible, and m fact desiiable, to inter- 
view some of the accessible customers of the most important 
competitoi-s The suiveyor is, of course, apt to find that these 
same people are also customers of his own company From them 
he should obtam infoimation as to sales methods, meiit of product 
etc , and why, in general, the customers give them their trade 

(3) IfifoTmakon Departments Many of the larger newspapers 
have depaltmcnts which furnish then advertiseis infoimation as 
to the markets in their district, in relation to competitive products 
The same is true of the hrgei advertising agencies, which also 
have sei vices of this kmd for the benefit of their clients Tiade 
associations are often m possession of valuable data on the subject 
which aie available to members Tiade papers have the same 
service Also the Chambers of Commeice in the vaiious cities 
can often be of assistance 

(4) The Competitor Himself Twenty years ago, a company 
probably would have refused point blank to divulge any infor- 
mation about itself to a competitor Today, it may take the 
visitor through the plant In certain cases it may be advisable 
for the suiveyoi to make apphcation m person to the competitor 
In that event it may be well to present one’s self at the competi- 
toi’s office without havmg previously announced an mtention of 
calling This makes it moie difficult foi hun to refuse admit- 
tance In interviews of this nature, the suiveyor should show 
hiB wiUmgness to impart mformation, and sliould open the con- 
versation by statmg his desiie to render service Information of 
marked value may sometimes be obtamed from the competitois 
themselves, m retm-n foi a promise to give them the benefit of 
the surveyor’s discoveries along certam fines 

The Character of Competition The smveyor will find that the 
character of competition m different industnes vanes considerably 
GeneraUy speaking, '‘cut-throat competition” is going out of 
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vogue Companies have begun to lealize that then own ideas 
are not sufficient, howevei valuable they may be They also 
realize that, if they are to obtain the benefit of theu competitors' 
ideas, they must give then own m return 

This tendency among competitors to cooperate is indicated 
by the growth of the various trade associations, such as the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commeice, the National 
Canneis’ Association, the Hardwaie Dealers’ Association, etc 
In following out this trend, busmess is only mutating the example of 
the medical profession and the sciences, which have long reahzed the 
value of exchanging infoimation Ihis gi owing feeling of friendli- 
ness among competitors is fostered by the various trade papers 
It IS important for the surveyoi to find out what liaison ariange- 
ments exist between his paihculai company and its competitors, 
as well as the prospect for extending these relations It will not 
only prove of diiect importance in the marketing problem, but it 
may prove to have a diiect bearing on his own work He may 
find that many of the other companies’ records are open to him 
Bankers and brokers, for instance, are usually willmg to give each 
other information concerning various securities In this way, 
a man is able to get information which would be exceedingly 
difficult and expensive for him to obtam by any other method 
Competition vs Monopoly A fuithei step is to deteimine 
the degiee of competition which picvails This is one of those 
cases where it is the surveyor’s task to find out what state of 
affairs exists in his particular industry, and to orient his company 
m that field Some mdustnes are Inglily competitive, a few are 
monopohstic, but most occupy varymg degrees between these 
two extremes 

In ascertaimng the degiee to which monopoly exists m the 
company and in the mdustry, the surveyor may obtam some 
suggestions from the foUowmg classification 

(1) Raw Matenals The sources of supply from which com- 
petmg compames get then law matenals allow the surveyor to 
draw some mfeiences as to the monopolistic element present 
Large monopolies, such as the Alummum Company of Ameiica, 
are likely to control sources of supply 

(2) Process of Manufacture Opeiating efficiency wiU often 
enable one company to secure a viitual monopoly m its field 
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Thia may have been obtamed through the energy and ability 
of the executives oi may have been acquired through develop- 
ment while under patent protection The Foid automobile has a 
virtual monopoly on the low-pnced car, while the Denmson 
Mfg Co takes the lead in the tag and sticker field by means 
of its specially developed automatic machinery 

(3) Distnhvtmg Methods If a company has an unusually 
well-developed system of distiibution, this is one of the surest 
ways of holdmg the field agamst competitors The Umted Cigar 
Stores are an example of a seUing organization for cigars and 
tobacco which has tended to monopohze the retail sale of tobacco 
m many districts 

(4) Style lo a great extent the style of the article may 
determine the degree of monopoly In the automobile field, for 
instance, the Pieree-Airow car has aimed to stand preeminent in 
the high'pnce trade 

(5) Advertmng Advertising is a great factor in competition 
and the articles are numberless the hold of which on the pubhc 
has largely been obtamed through this source The media thi ough 
which competitois advertise are important m this connection 

(6) Patents A patent forms, in some cases, a true monopoly 
It is protected by legislative enactment against competition 
This IS true of the Schrader valve foi automobile tires It is also 
true of many patented processes which virtually give the manu- 
facturmg company or compames a monopoly, for instance, the 
Aluminum Castings Company, which controls in this country 
the Cothias patents for castmg alummum m open metal molds 

There are, of course, other infiueuoes making for monopoly 
The copyright law is one Then there aie special government 
dispensations to some companies, such as franchises under which 
railroad compames operate, bank note concerns which manufac- 
ture cuiiency and stamps, etc 

Under each ot these headmgs the surveyor should consider 
wherein its prmciple affects his company’s problem, whether any 
attempt m the direction of greater monopoly is desirable, how 
expensive such control would>be, etc 

The Bases of Competition There are certam fundamental 
factors of competition common to the manufacturer, the mrddle- 
man and the retailer ahLe, although appearmg under somewhat 
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different aspects ’The surveyor should treat each of these prob- 
lems Certam ones recur in every mdustiy, some are pecuhar 
to a few mdustries In competition, as m other fields, no two 
companies have exactly the same problem By analyzmg the 
differences, the surveyor may group competitors into those nhich 
come closest and those which are scaicely competitors at all 

The prmcipal bases of competition are as follows 

(1) Pnce What has price to do with sellmg this article? In 
what way does it give an advantage over competitors by being 
higher or lower? Price is so inextricably tangled with every 
marketing problem, and m such individual ways, that nothing 
more than suggestions can be given here as to the surveyor's 
method of attack As a rule, the moic luxury demand present, 
the less importance is attached to the pi ice factoi, smce style and 
not pnce is the deteminant there A company having a mo- 
nopoly of the field can charge its own puce, but, on the other hand, 
if this pnce is consideied too high by the purchasers, the market 
will be strictly hmited, as in the case of ccrtam household lefiiger- 
atmg systems Oi, if the aiticle is badly needed, there wiU be 
substitutes Price, as ( veryone Imows, has a great deal to do with 
selling the article, whether it is fixed by competition or whether 
determmed by the company itself 

Manufacturer, jobber, and dealei have to face the problems 
of price mamtenance and of undeisellmg To test out this tend- 
ency, the surveyor should attempt to ascertain the exact prices 
charged by competitors to jobbers, letaileis, and consumers, and 
the profits made by each concern, oi gioup of concerns m the chain 
of distribution Ordmanly, manufacturers are m favor of a 
fixed puce mamtained by reason of patent rights, by contract 
with dealer for consideration, oi simply through a " gentlemen's 
agreement ” There aie always dealers who wish to cut prices of 
standard articles to attract trade, and those who wish to conduct 
closmg-out and end-of-the-season sales Theie are, m addition, 
dealers who make a practice of cuttmg puces on everythmg pos- 
sible, claimmg that their particular economies allow them to 
follow this practice 

In some lines, puce is fairly weU fixed by habit or custom 
Thus,* chewing gum sells for five cents a package and peanuts for 
five cents a bag 
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It has been pointed out that a fixed pncfi lavs the manu- 
facture! open to competition That is, competitors can figure 
out their own costs m relation to this price and act accordingly 
Fuithermore, the manufactuier has constantly to be thinlung of 
improving the pioduct and giving the customer moie for his money 

“ In the wholesale maikets,” as John Stuart Mill says, “ it 
IS true as a general pioposition that there are not two prices at 
one tune for the same thmg” The surveyor will notice the 
truth of this statement, that competition fixes wholesale puces 
much moie rigidlj than retail prices, which m compaiison are 
slow to feel the effect of competition 

(2) Stze The size of the concern is an impoitant element 
m competition Generally speaking, the largei manufacturers, 
jobbers, and retailers have ceitam advantages over their smaller 
competitors, particularly in staple hnes The problem of dis- 
tribution may be sunplei for the laigei compames, as may be also 
production efficiency 

In studying competitois, the suivcyor will perceive that the 
pioblems of his companj doubtless will be most akin to those of 
compames of a similar size Sales and manufacturmg problems 
are very likely to be similar, distribution difficulties alike, etc 
Smaller companies will be busied with local problems, largei 
companies wdl be able to effect economies unpossible for them 

Size for the retailer is almost always an advantage, as long 
as the local maiket is large enough to take care of the overhead 
It enables hnn to carry m stock an extensive Ime of goods horn a 
wide variety of sources, it allows him to do busmess in an attrac- 
tive manner, turnover of goods is quicker as volume of busmess 
mcreases, he can advertise on a large scale, etc 

(3) Location Where is the company situated in comparison 
with its competitors? Is its location advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous? It IS hard foi a company to compete if it is not well 
situated, both m respect to its market, and m lespect to its raw 
materials As has been pointed out, industries of similar nature 
tend to become concentiated in certain cities Lynn is a shoe 
center, Akron a rubber centei, Piovidence a cheap-jewelry center, 
etc Buyers of these articles naturally go where there are the 
most selleis and thus the isolated manufactuiei is at £J dis- 
advantage, 
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The problem of the dealer and retailer in regaid to location 
13 somewhat diffeient Location is all important It is in many 
ways an advantage foi laige depaitment stoies to be near each 
other, partly because it makes it casiei toi women to shop m them 
But it would be a serious disadvantage to have three drug stores 
on the same block In most cases, the suivejoi will find that the 
location depends for its advantage on the clientele it expects to 
reach Foi instance, automobile accessory jobbeis aie apt to be 
grouped togethei foi convenience of the buyers, and the same is 
true of leather, cotton, and wool wholcsaleis 

The habit of grouping crafts and industiics in one locality 
descends from the middle ages when the guilds congiegated 
togethei Many letailers now find it expedient to locate away 
from their competitors If the surveyor is confionted with such 
a question he should ask himself if this is to the best advantage 
of the retailer Should the stoie be located on the mam thorough- 
fai e or on a side street wheie rents and expenses ai c lowei 7 Should 
it be on the ground floor, oi wdl the second, tlnrd, or even twentieth 
do equally as weU? Should it be on a coinei, as the United Cigar 
Stores are apt to be? All these questions aie a part of com- 
meicial research, and have a beaiing upon market analysis 

(4) Line of Goods CompetiLois often differ widely in the 
lines of goods offered for sale Ihe surveyor will find it valuable 
to ascertain how many and what hncs the chief competitois carry, 
and, if possible, which are the most successful sellers 

Manufacturers may be apparent competitors, yet actually 
not so at all For example, the territoiial scope of their market 
may be absolutely separate Many producers on the Pacific 
Coast are not in competition with those on the Atlantic Coast, 
because the freight rates preclude the overlappmg of their terri- 
tories Agam, the appeal may be to different classes of purchasers 
The maker of cotton hosiery conflicts but httle with the maker 
of silk hosieiy, because the class of purchaser is different 

Foi the retailer, it is usually desiiable to stock a faiily com- 
plete line of goods Purchasers do not like to go to a store and 
find that it does not cany what they wish The surveyor should 
endeavor to get a hne on the completeness of the stock, and also 
the rate of turnover He should here as elsewhere, however, be 
on the lookout for exceptions to the rule Some retailers have 
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made successes by carrying only a single hne Restaurants have 
pioved profitable which seived nothing but doughnuts and coffee 

(5) Number The numbei of companies which an industry 
will comfortably support vanes fiom one to many thousand 
The actual numbei of manufactureis, for instance, does not tell 
anything about the status of competition in that mdustiy The 
suiweyor must look fuither than this For instance, the business 
may be highly competitive and yet have very few compames m 
the field In the phonograph industry, there are not more than 
a half dozen dominant compames, two of which have a large share 
of the trade 

(6) Semce Few articles, the surveyoi will find, are sold 
exclusively on ment or style The element of service usually 
enters Service may play a very impoitant part m a company’s 
hold of the market In merchandising tractors the distributoi 
must furmsh adequate lepaii service At the plowing penod, 
when every minute counts, if a breakdown occurs, the judgment 
of the whole commumty in regaid to the tractor may depend on 
the speed with which repairs are effected The automobile dealei 
IS better equipped for this seivice than the implement dealer, and 
this advantage alone may be sufficient to give him a prcfeiential 
standing 

The cost seivice varies with the product and the use foi which 
the product is mtended This is graphically shown m Fig 32, 
which indicates the expense of cartage in various Imes of business 
The service may be a dehvery system, as m the case of many 
retailers, it may he m prompt attention to complamts, m readi- 
ness to hsten to and adopt suggestions, in helping dealeis mei- 
chandise their pioducts, etc The surveyor should notice what 
services competitors offer, and should watch for signs of appre- 
ciation of these services among the competitors' customers 

(7) Labor The labor problem is a very definite one in com- 
petition Contented labor is a gieat asset Strikes are costly 
and result m lU-feehng on both sides The suiweyor should 
observe the class of labor employed by the company's competi- 
tors, and compare the rates hf pay with those of his chent Such 
studies of labor may leveal many mtcresting sidehghts It 
may appear that city labor is mfenor to country labor, for exSmple 
In one case, where an electrical manufacturer had a plant in the 
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city and anotliei «n the country doing the same line of work, the 
country plant wa& lun much moic efficiently and on a cheaper 
basis than the one in the city, mainly because the workmen were 
more efficient 

(8) Transportation Iranspoitation exercises a very real 
limiting influence on business It may make distance a factor 
of little impoitanco, as the installation of lofngerator express 
hnes did foi the fiuit tiade of Florida and Cahfoinia, or it may 
be an efficient barrier to expansion where the article is bulky 
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Fig 32 — Cha'l sliowmg Proportion of Delivery Costa to Gross Sales m 
Various Lines (“ Cliicago Tubune ”) 

In this connection, the suiveyoi may find it valuable to investi- 
gate the means of transportation which competitora use For 
instance, competitors may have found that the truck offered a 
solution for some of them problems, or they might ship to an 
assembling plant at some distance before setting up the product 
and marketmg it In Europe aerial transportation is already 
becommg a competitive factor The suiwcyor must not foiget 
that some seemingly insignificant move on the part of a com- 
petitor may serve to establish a trend which will one day become 
controlhng 
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(9) Brand In many industries it is customary to sell 
products under brand The surveyor should aim to discovei of 
what value this biand is in competition and, if possible, to analyze 
the various competing biands and see if there is anything mtim* 
SicaUy wrong with the one used by his company 

In Printers’ Ini theie is an interesting discussion of the possi- 
bdity of one sales oiganization selling two diiectly competmg 
articles controlled by the same company Examples are given 
of a typewiiter company which purchased several competing 
makes and attempted to market them all through the same sales 
force The consequence was that all but the onginal one dis- 
appeared The same experience was undergone by a paint 
company, a watch company, and the makei of an office device, 
each of which attempted the feat of having the same salesmen 
sell two articles In each case it failed The writer points to the 
General Motors Coiporations, with separate offices and salesmen 
for their various cars, as a successful example of a company which 
adopted the opposite policy of retaming the personnel and sales 
foice of the purchased company mtact Eastman Kodak and 
Standard Oil are other examples of the same pohey This would 
seem to pomt to the conclusion that one sales force cannot seU 
successfully two competmg biands Either the two should be 
combined, or sold separately with separate orgamzations Such 
examples may prove illummatmg to the research man, but he will 
be well advised to judge his own case on its merits rather than 
by analogy 

The brand is a double-edged weapon, for while it protects 
the manufacturer in many ways, it also protects the public, who, 
if not canng for a particular article, can easily avoid purchasing 
it agam 

Another pomt for the smveyoi to consider is the ease with 
which the brand name may be pronounced It has been found 
to be a psychological fact that unceitamty as to pronunciation 
of an article wiU often deter a purchaser from asking for a particu- 
lar brand This explains the change m spellmg of some products, 
such as "Jonteel” foi the- French “ Gentil,” and “ Sempray 
Jovenay ” for the Itahan “ Sempre Giovine ” In other cases, 
such as “Chquot Club ’’ and “ Jaeger,” the names have'>been 
respelled phonetically m small letters belbw the actual name 
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The suiveyoi may encountei a situation wheie a company 
IS manufactmmg its products under separate trade names When 
a large hne of products is put out, it is manifestly impossible to 
give each a great amount of publicity, and the multiphcity of 
names is inclined to bleed confusion In many cases, it may 
prove excellent pohcy to choose a family name for the company’s 
products By advertising this one name aU the pioducts of the 
company receive publicity 

(10) Goodwill The surveyor can best measure the value of the 
brand or trade mark by the goodwill Goodwill may be an almost 
priceless asset, as that for “ Ivory ” soap 111 will may be as 
much a detriment to sales as the motto “ Made m Germany ” 
was during the war Goodwill is likely to inciease with age, 
and, if a company with a long record docs not have a consider- 
able amount of it, theie must be something ladically wrong 

In some cases goodwill may piove supeiior even to price as a 
drawing factor, though not in all cases A certain cleanser, 
though nationally known and distributed, has suffered senous 
loss thiough competition of othei cleansers seUmg at a lowei 
price The name of the product has much to do with goodwill 
smee this is the means of identification in the eyes of customers 
It IS a dangerous policy to attempt changing the name of a well- 
known product 

The surveyor will find that goodwill is a most intangible fac- 
tor and ever changmg Its value lies wholly m the ment of the 
product in the eye of the consumer It may have been built up 
laboriously by yeais of patient cultivation and fair treatment, 
or it may be a mushioom growth of adveitising Most good- 
will is a combination of both However it is created, it is there, 
and the surveyor must deal with it as one of the very potent 
factors of competition 

(11) Personality of the Executive No matter whether large 
or smaU, a company must have a head, and, on the ability of that 
head to conduct its affairs, depends m large degree the standmg 
of the company among competitors Henry Ford made the Ford 
Company, John M Patterson made the National Cash Register 
Company, and other examples will occur to the surveyor What- 
ever methods were used, it was the personality of the man m 
pharge which was largely responsible It is important for the 
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surveyor to study the personnel of competit’ois with this in 
mind 

(12) Patents Some companies, by vntue of then patent 
rights, attain pnonty m the field This topic has already been 
treated 

Other Aspects So far, the diiect factms of competition 
have been discussed But what of the indirect factoi-s of com- 
petition? Theie are usually vanous semi-competitive considera- 
tions which wdl Cl op up in almost eveiy survey, and foi which 
the mvestigatoi must be on the alert An example of this indnect 
competition is the railroad hne which opeiates m iivaliy with 
steamship fines Theie is navigation on livers and canals, and 
there are motoi trucks, as well as other raihoads Moie lecently, 
we have the very potent competition of the automobile with the 
street car 

Outside of the field of pubhc utilities, the surveyor will notice 
examples of mdiiect competition m daily fife He will obseive 
the automatic gas hghtei m competition with the match, electncity 
ousting gas for lUuminatmg purposes, etc This topic is closely 
related to that pieviously examined, on the superseding of a 
pioduct 

On the other hand, there may be no competition where it 
appears to be nfe A survey levealed that, comparatively 
speakmg, no women use soap powder for both washing and scour- 
ing, but that aU women used a scourmg powdei, that is, a cleanser 

The engmeer may not find anything of this sort m the prob- 
lem be is mvestigatmg but at least he should look carefully mto 
the possibihties The mdirect factor’s of competition aie likely 
to prove elusive, but then influence is none the less unportant 

Cham Stores and Mad Order Houses A semi-direct factor 
of competition m many lines of business is the chain store and 
the mail-order house It is hkely to have its effect on manu- 
facturer, middleman, and dealer ahke For the manufacture! 
It may offei a very convement method of maiketing pait of his 
production, although he luns the nsk of incurring the enmity 
of “ legitimate ” distributors' 

The cham store is usually a price cutter It can afford to 
do this on account of quantity purchases, quick turnover, and a 
central warehouse available for qmck suppUes The stocks 
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in many chain s^oieg aie turned over moie than once a month 
They are also usually of the “ cash and cairy ” vaiicty, thus elimi- 
nating the cost of delivery service, and cutting off a certain per- 
centage of the price Although chain stoies may push their 
own brands, yet as a general rule they carry as wide or a wider 
line of advertised goods than other stoies 

The mail-oidcr house lUustiates another specialized type of 
competition There are two very luge houses in this country 
domg an exclusive mail-order business, and many smaller ones 
In addition to this, many oidinaiy companies have mail-order 
departments The suiveyoi should go into the possibility of 
mail-oidcr busmess for his product, while studymg the market It 
affords a convenient, cheap, and rapid method of canvassing ter- 
ritory, particularly rural communities 

Mail-ordci houses ■^cll practically everything and the pur- 
chaser has the oppoitunity to do all his ordeimg fiom one house 
through one catalogue Ihe suivcyoi should ascertam whether 
his own company should establish a mail-order depaitment, and, 
if so, what the reaction of the distiibutois would be Middlemen 
natuiaUy resent any inclusion on then teiiitoiy, and such possi- 
bihties of friction should be cxploied bcfoic any final recommenda- 
tions are proposed 

If the surveyor finds that chain store oi mail-order competition 
IS a large factor in the company’s problem, he must take cogni- 
zance of it Although chain stoies and mail-oidci houses are 
often problems of distribution, stiU they arc fundamentally 
problems of competition The surveyor must present the exist- 
ing facts to the company’s executives and allow them to make 
any necessary decision 

Cost of Overconung Competition The methods of coping 
with competition depend, of course, entiiely on the nature of the 
competition, whether it is of price, location, quahty, advertising, 
goodwill, or othei kmd It is pait of the surveyor’s task to 
form some sort of estimate as to the cost of ovei coming competition 
and the desiiabihty of entering markets already occupied by com- 
petitors These competitors may be m such a preferential posi- 
tion that it would be most unwise to attempt fighting them It 
IS a question of whether it would be an economic thmg for the 
company to do under the circumstances 
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When a company enters an already occupied field, it does so 
ordinarily with the knowledge that for some tune it will be a 
losmg proposition The market survey should determine m 
advance just what the pomts of attack should be for the company 
m ovei coming the competition and the relative stiength in the 
field of the vaiious opponents This is usually done through a 
survey of the dealers, that is, of the people who already handle 
the competitors’ products It also means an advertismg cam- 
paign, the basis for which should be largely outlmed in the sur- 
veyor’s report One of the very practical results of the survey 
work IS the analysis of sales resistance 

Competition with Other Countries The surveyor must 
study foreign competition from two aspects, first, the competition 
of foreign goods with goods in this country, and secondly, the 
competition of our goods with foieign goods m othei countiies 
It may be that the product he is studying is directly threatened 
by some cheaper foreign-made aiticle This has often happened 
in previous years when cheap labor and materials abroad helped 
capture the American maiket The safety match is a good lUua- 
tration Prior to the war theie was no manufactme of safety 
matches m this country The Scandmavian countries and 
Japan conti oiled the field Durmg the war domestic competition 
was possible because the tiansportation of safety matches was 
exceedmgly difficult When the war was over, our domestic 
trade m safety matches was agam threatened by the cheaper 
product 

Certam countries tend to monopohze certain mdustnes 
throughout the world The Enghsh through Lever Brothers dom- 
mate the soap market, and through Lipton’s tea interests have 
a large share m the tea market Switzerland has a monopoly 
m a ceitam type of watch, the Dutch m the tuhp and bulb mar- 
ket, Germany m the dye and toy industry, while we command 
the automobile field 

The surveyor must take note of foreign competition if only as a 
protection He should observe what other compames are domg 
m the foreign field, both aggressively and defensively He should 
look into the tariff laws and other legislation pertainmg to the 
subject ^ 

General Conclusions In this difficult and important division 
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of market survey work, the investigator will have need for all 
his powers of ]udgment It is undeniably hard to estimate com- 
petition at its proper value He should be able, however, with- 
out too much difficulty to doteimine the basis of competition on 
which his company operates In othei woids, he should be able to 
asccrtam the exact reasons why the company is better or worse 
off than its competitors He should also get a faiily compre- 
hensive idea of the strength of competition with which the com- 
pany must contend, and how gieat an effoit would be necessary 
to overcome this Most impoitant of all, the surveyor may be 
called upon to recommend some radical change in competitive 
methods, as a result of this survey 

Whatever conclusions aie i cached, the suiweyoi must remem- 
ber that any discussion of competitors involves a tactful handling 
of the subject The company’s executives frequently have an 
animosity towaids then opponents, which may bhnd them to many 
important advantages which might have been derived from an 
adoption of some of their policies It will be for the surveyor to 
present his deductions from a study of competition in such a 
way that the reasons for their adoption will be perfectly plain 
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THE COMPANY’S CUSTOMERS 

Outline 

Why do present customers buy from the company? 

(o) Habit or tradition 

(1) Is the hue of busmess one in which the tendency to switch is 
marked? 

(5) Personal feeling 

(1) How much of a factor is the salesman m the success of the product? 
(o) Quicker dehvenes 

(1) Has the oompany a reputation for speedy dehvenes? 

(d) Location 

(1) How much sales resistance is duo to location? 

(e) Better price 

(1) How great a factor is price m solhng to customeis? 

(/) Better terms 

(g) Quahty 

(1) Is the company’s reputation founded on the quality of its goods? 

(h) Advertismg 

(1) Do customers have to buy company’s product because of its adver 
tiamg? 

What is the attitude of customers towards sales engineering? 

(a) Would customers appreciate such a service? 

(6) Should engineer also be a salesman? 

How may customers be classified? 

(o) Age 

(h) Volume of busmess 

(c) Location 

(d) Foreign and domestic 

(e) Quahty 

(f) Transient 

Why have former customers ceased buymg from the company? 

(a) Were they disgruntled at service? 

(b) Rave they found better product? 
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(c) Have they tfeen approached by better sales methods? 

(d) Have they been neglected by company’s salesmen? 

Is there an opportunity of recovermg former eustomere? 

(o) Has the cause for dissatisfaction been removed? 

(1) Has the product been improved? 

(2) Have merchandising methods been changed? 
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THE COMPANY’S CUSTOMERS 

After studying the product, the company, the industry, and 
competition, the next logical study m the course of procedure is 
the customers of the company Who are they, how may they 
be classified, why do they buy, why have they ceased buymg? 
The surveyor roust be prepared to answei any of these questions 
Customers are not necessarily ultimate consumers In the case 
of the manufactmer, they aie probably jobbers oi dealers, who, 
in turn, have other customeis Whoevei he may be, the customer 
IS ordinanly m a position to give his trade to that manufacturer 
or retailer who wiU show him most in letum for lus money, 
whether in value, service, dehveiy, oi other inducement 

We have, it is true, certain penods in commercial activity, 
termed sellers’ markets, when, owmg to economic conditions 
which create shortage of supply, many buyers have to take what 
they can get The element of choice is markedly reduced, 
though still present to some degiee This turn of affairs has 
sometimes led compames, placed thus in a preferential position, 
to abuse their opportumty and laise pnces unduly The surveyor 
must regard the attitude of the customer as of the greatest impor- 
tance to the company Aside from all data on the product, its 
excellence, its wearmg quahties, and its price, the feehng of the 
customer in regard to that product, and m regard to the company 
which markets and manufactures it, laigely determines its 
success 

The Customer as a Source of Information The customei, 
be he dealer or consumer, wiU have comments to make on the 
company, the pioduct, the methods of merchandising, etc 
These comments may he favorable or unfavorable but, for the 
surveyor’s purpose, they both serve the same end, that of ehcitmg 
criticism Several instances are given by C P Russell m Printers’ 
Ivik whqre the comments of customers served to solve the oom- 
J98 
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pany’s problem ^ One mstance was that of a manufacturer of 
electric irons, whose product was technically satisfactory and the 
pnce considered fair, yet it did not seE On apphcation to con- 
sumeis, the cnticism was made that the iron was rough looking 
The company put some nickel on the iron, polished it up, and 
there was no further trouble Another example was that of a 
luggage company which had for customers only 800 out of a 
possible 1800 dealers in the country Investigation showed that 
small town dealers preferred to buy complete lines of luggage 
from one firm The company accordingly changed its manu- 
facturmg policy and mcieased its percentage of distribution from 
a very small figure to 70 pei cent 

The field survey is aimed piimanly at the customer on the 
theory that he will Icnow more about the practical end of mer- 
chandising, that IS, be in a position to mterpiet the wants of the 
public before their sentiments get to the company 

One of the great advantages of consulting the company’s 
own customers is that they are ordmanly veiy willing to express 
themselves fieely In fact, they are moie likely to say precisely 
what they thinlc than the officials of the company itself Purther- 
more, it is easy to get an entree, since customeis feel that the 
surveyor is one to whom they may make, to then own advantage, 
suggestions and complaints 

As long as human nature lemains as it is, customers will have 
complamts to make Some of these may not be worthy of 
attention, but the majority wiU be of gieat value to the surveyor 
The surprising thing about many such complaints is that many 
of them have never before been brought back to the company 
The contact has been through the sales department of the one 
company via the pmchasmg department of the other, and it 
frequently happens that each of these departments is somewhat 
isolated from the lest of its organization Salesmen sometimes 
have reasons of their own for not reporting the precise status 
of affairs, while pmchasmg agents are too often meiely writers 
of orders, who know httle about the actual performance of the 
merchandise they are buying It, is, therefore, important to 
interview other officials in the customer company beside those 
of tl^ purchasmg department 

If the commodity m question is one which enters into the 
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purchaser’s product, such, for instance, as a car];)uretor sold to an 
automobile manufacturer, it is just as necessaiy to get the view- 
pomt of the customer’s sales department as of his purchasing 
department, smce it is quite hkely to be the sales department 
which specifies or rejects the component in question As far 
as the grade and quahty of the commodity is concerned, reference 
should be had to the depaitment which contiols incommg inspec- 
tion As to its general design, the opinion of the engineering 
department should be consulted Even the ideas of the cus- 
tomer’s credit man are not to he ignored It is also well to intei- 
view some of the customers of competitors and find out the 
motives which mduce them to buy where they do Such mfoi- 
mation throws furthei light on the problem of customeis 

When a customer caines competing lines, the surveyor should 
endeavor to find out how the competitoi’s products aie sellmg, 
what their good points are, what the trouble with them is, etc 
Many companies have in their files testimomals which may 
piove of value to the surveyor As a lule, however, the thmgs 
which are wrong will be of most help lathei than the things which 
are perfectly satisfactory The leal value of testimonials wiU 
come m comparing them with cm rent complamts to see if the 
same condition of satisfaction is stiU existent 

Motives for Purchase It is important for the surveyor to 
analyze motives for buying, because the company wants the 
customei to contmue to buy and because it wants to find othei 
people who wish to buy If the leasons for purchase are sciu- 
tinized, the surveyor will find there are some which piompt the 
customer to buy and others which tend to make him go elsewhere 
These motives should be classified 

A consideration of the reasons why a customer, able to buy 
and m full knowledge of the existence and uses of the product, 
does not purchase, is almost tantamount to a consideration of 
the faults he has to find The ideas of one cntical oi potential 
customer on this subject are not enough It is necessaiy to try 
all customers or at least a representative selection of them Prob- 
ably there will be a considerable amount of unanimity At 
least, there will be sufficient agreement to determine the prmcipal 
faults ^ 

This mvestigation of the reasons for fault fin din g is of very 
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direct bearing on the company and may lead to changes m pohcy 
Of how long standing aie these complaints? Is it within the power 
of the company to rectify them? A maikct smvey which did 
nothing but interview customers might pay for itself readily, 
not only m the information secured, but in the goodwill acquired 
The customer hkes to feel that the company takes an interest m 
him There is a psychological reaction to the company’s benefit 
The suiveyoi meets customeis on an entirely different footing 
from the salesman The surveyor does not want the customei to 
pui chase anythmg and has no older book concealed in his pocket 

Investigatory work among customeis is likely to bring out 
many helpful suggestions, such as new uses or new markets for 
new products Live customers have constructive ideas They 
have their fingers on the public pulse and are leady to record it 
The reason they do not expiess themselves more often is that 
no one ever asks them to New customers aie hkely to have moie 
advanced ideas, old customeis will give more accurate estimates 

The consensus of the motives foi buying wiU gieatly help the 
surveyor to solve the problem of what the company’s chief sales 
argument should bo The surveyor must, however, remember 
that many faults wiU be of such a natuie that the company will 
not be able to lectify them 

Analysis of motives for purchase may be eye-openmg to some 
compames It allows them to visuali/e accurately just what 
their hold is on the purchasing pubhc, and if the tenuie of that 
hold IS secure Following are some of the pimcipal motives foi 
purchase 

( 1 ) Jlabit or Tradition Many customers buy a certam 
article or do their purchasing at a certam place because it has 
become a habit and a custom They have done so in the past 
and will piobably contmue to do so unless they become dissatis- 
fied 01 are tempted away by a supenoi appeal 

In some Imes of busmess, customeis are veiy faithful, while 
m others theie is a great tendency to “ switch ” Few people, for 
instance, wish to eat the same cereal year m and year out, since 
sameness m any food palls In the tobacco field, customers for 
cigarettes and smoking tobacco are faiily stable In the cigar 
hke, ^ealeiB estimate, according to the Milwaulcee Journal, that 
the percentage of smokeis who shift brands is about 20 per cent. 
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The reason most often advanced is that no matter how much a 
■ma.n lilces a Cigar, he will eventually not only tire of the taste, but 
he will be tempted to try new brands because he becomes inter- 
ested m advertisements of new cigars 

The followmg is a tabulation of reasons given both for shifting 
brands and also for clinging to one brand 


Reasons for not switching 

Satisfied 16 

Used to taste 7 

Did switch until found present 2 

Don’t like to mix 1 

Like shape and taste 1 

Reasons for switching 

Convmced by pubhoity 16 

Try to find better quahty at same price 0 

Can’t enjoy same taste long 6 

Quahtv detenorates 4 

Lil^e vaiiety 4 

Shortage 3 


This matter of habit and custom is one which the surveyoi 
should not neglect It is the decisive factor m the success of 
many small busmesses which depend for their trade on this very 
satisfaction of their regular customeis with their product This 
IS responsible for the success of many local entei prises which, 
although they have never made any attempt at broad distribu- 
tion, yet are h^hly prosperous 

An mstance has recently been observed where an annual 
mcome of $50,000 was secured on the steady patronage of only 
2,000 customers The product was a specialty cigarette Their 
average consumer smoked one pack a day, 365 a year Multi- 
plymg this by 2,000 made over 700,000 packs of annual sales At 
30 cents a pack there was a gross business of ovei $200,000 

(2) Personal Feeling Fnends are one mdex of a salesman’s 
success He cultivates the acquamtance of the purchasing agent, 
or whoever may do the buymg, and tnes to make a friend of him 
The salesman’s chief asset is Jjis personality, and he uses this per- 
sonality to tie customera to him rather than to the representative 
of some rival fum He is apt to look on these business f^jends 
as his exclusive possession, and if he moves to another company, 
he often tnes to take them with him, and ordinarily does succeed 
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m removing man^ of them from the company’s books Thus a 
certam class of buyer is tied to the company only through the 
loyalty of the salemen 

The influence of the salesman vanes accoiding to the com- 
modity which he is selhng In the case of nationally advertised 
goods, the personality of the salesman plays a lesser pait But 
where the basis of competition rests on othoi grounds, the char- 
acter of the sales foice and its ability to create personal good- 
will for itself and for the company is veiy important SeUcis of 
securities for investment houses often obtain the confidence and 
lespect of their customers Should they become disgi untied 
with the house whose offeimgs they aic disposing of, they can 
fiequently take a large proportion of then customer'’ with them 
This helps to explam the large salaries and munificent commis- 
sions paid to salesmen as a means of holding their loyalty 

When the surveyor finds a large percentage of the buying 
motive attributable to the peisonahty of the salesman, he has 
found one pomt which wfil prove of much interest in his lepoit 

(3) Quicker Deliveries Quick deliveries and prompt atten- 
tion to orders appeal gieatly to a customer A leputation for 
tins may be the means of obtaining orders from firms which had 
hitherto purchased elsowheie but now need delivery piomptly 
and aie hence placing then oidei whcic they think theie is most 
likelihood of its being filled This is the more apt to happen as 
many companies dislike to pui chase ahead any further than 
necessary and expedient 

(4) Location In the city in which it is located, a company 
IS Icnown The worlonen in its employ spread its name Its 
products acquire a local reputation Customer's in the city can 
be supplied with fiesh goods almost immediately There is a 
feehng that home industries should be patiomzed Thus, many 
people m that city buy because they know the product, can got 
it at once and fresh, and are helping their own town or city 

On the other hand, when the company is at a distance, it has 
to convince customers m that city why it is better for them to 
buy out-of-town goods rather tham patronize a local mdustry 
This question of local demand is a species of sales resistance with 
whichn every company doing business m other cities must cope 
National adveitismg does away with local demand to a certain 
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extent Branch warehouses and local offices da away with other 
disadvantages The opinions of customers on these points will 
be valuable and peihaps instinctive From then own experiences 
they wiU be able to offei suggestions as to methods of oveicormng 
this impediment 

(5) Beiier Price Many customeis buy goods on puce, re- 
gardless of quality Some other people buy goods for the quahty, 
regardless of pnce The majority, of course, buy goods be- 
cause of the quahty obtainable for the price they can afford to 
pay If a company can undersell its competitors on goods of 
appioximately the same quahty, it should have no difficulty m 
securing customers But the surveyor wdl find that the price 
will not vary much for the same quahty of goods In some 
mdustries the price has been so standaidized that, in normal 
tunes, quotations of nval companies wiU vary by but a fraction 
of a cent 

When the Chicago Tribune made an mvestigation of the 
cleansei market m Chicago, it found that the biand selhng high- 
est retailed foi 5 cents, while the nationally advertised brand, 
selhng foi 10 cents, and admittedly better in quality, sold fai 
beneath AH dealers agreed that it was easier to seU a five-cent 
product and this was the main reason for the leraarkable sale 
of the lower pnced article in which volume of sales was exception- 
ally high, dealers disposmg of fiom 3 to 100 cans of the five cent 
cleanser to one of the other This held true even m high-grade 
neighborhoods where quahty is usually the gmdmg motive for 
purchase 

In studymg the pnce motive for purchase, the surveyor should 
remember that after aU the price of an article is of mteiest to 
everyone, and that, if it is not right, the orgamzation is not 
functionmg properly 

(6) Beiter Terms Some people buy from a company because 
of better terms What do the customers thmk of the company’s 
system of credits? The pioblem of terms is a difficult one 
Although the majonty of the customers desirmg easy terms are 
bona fide customers, able and wiUmg to pay, a certam percentage 
will never be able to settle up their debts This causes many 
compames which have had unfortunate experiences to bc very 
tight with credits 
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(7) Quality 'Quality is often found to be the motive for 
pui chase, and more especially the uniformity of the quality 
That IS, the customei feds that he may rely upon the company’s 
products as always being the same 

Ninety pei cent of grocers interviewed in a coffee investigation 
said they would keep the quality of the coffee no matter what 
happened They considered that the pubhc wanted the best 
coffee regal dlcss of tunes oi existing conditions Some grocers 
had special high-grade coffee prepared for them, and m the major- 
ity of cases they found this to be then best seller Customei’s 
would not buy coffee with chicory giound m it, and some people 
bought buUc coffee that they might be sure it was free from 
adulterants 

Quality is defimtely a drawing card of great value The 
surveyor may be surprised, howevei, to find how much a few 
off-grade shipments will prejudice that company in the eyes of 
the customer, even although the previous hundred shipments 
had been all up to grade 

(8) Advertising Many companies have attained such repu- 
tation through their advertising, that the pubhc natuially buy 
their pioduots The dealer is compelled to cany then hne 
because, if he did not, he would lose trade Such articles are 
trade-marked and the names are so famihai as to bo known the 
country over Foi instance, almost e\ciy grocer cairies Ivory 
Soap and Quaker Oats, because people ask for these ai tides 
The haidware dealer carries Disston and Simonds saws, and the 
same tendency holds true in nearly eveiy industry Theie are 
certain nationally distributed articles which must be earned m 
stock The customei ordinarily thinks in terms of the adver- 
tised article If a company does not occupy this preferential 
position of pubhcity, and has to compete with another company 
that does, it is at a disadvantage Its selling campaign must 
be worked out with full knowledge of the difficulties By aslang 
the customer what particular brands are most popular, the sur- 
veyor can get some idea of the sales resistance to be overcome 

The analysis of these vanous iliotives for purchase allows 
the surveyor to comprehend exactly the reasons foi the com- 
pany’? success or failure with customers Has the company 
stressed the nght motive or has it spent its efforts trying to sell 
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goods for reasons which carry no emphasis The surveyor must 
make the company reahze that it cannot hope to reach its maxi- 
mum eflaciency m selling until it understands these buying 
motives 

Sales Engmeenng Nearly every customer appreciates serv- 
ice in any form Many of the pomts previously enumerated have 
been actual services The work of the advertising agency is 
largely based on service, not m the sense that the automobile 
repair shop gives service, but m doing things which the custom- 
ers will appreciate 

There has been a gieat deal of attention paid of late years 
to the problem of sales engmeermg, a form of service which some 
companies have mstalled and otheis are seriously considenng 
The sales engmeer’s first function is to ascertam the techmcal 
demands of the customer He mternews the chief engmeer 
instead of the purchasmg agent He may be a salesman and he 
may not He offers his help m solving any problems that may 
have arisen in connection with the use of the company’s product 

Although sales engmeermg, strictly speaking, is confined to 
those busmesses m which a techmcal element enters, it is being 
extended to cover other cases It is quite possible for a company 
to send out men trained m the analysis of customer and dealer 
problems who may very possibly be of assistance to the customer 
m meichandismg his product The day has passed when com- 
pames merely unload their pioducts on the dealers They now 
assist m the further marketmg of their product, not only by 
national advertising but by more personal dealer helps The 
automobile industry is entitled to much credit for developing 
this idea 

The benefits of the sales engmeer are not only actual but 
psychological Once a man has unburdened himself of his com- 
plamts he speedily forgets about them, whereas, if he dams them 
up, he may carry them about m his mind foi years Of oomse, 
the sales engmeer may meur the enmity of the purchasmg depart- 
ment, which may consider that he has gone ovei its head His 
work necessitates tact 

In studying the customers, the surveyor rmght find it advis- 
able to try out the feehng about sales engineering m the business 
What do they think would be the benefit? Would they themselves 
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appreciate it? AS a form of service, would it be worth the expense 
of maintenance? 

Classifymg Customers The surveyor will get more uniform 
results from all parts of his work if he can classify as much as 
possible before analysing Thus, m the study of customers, 
there are certain divisions mto which the subject naturally falls, 
depending, of course, on the puipose of the investigation 

(1) Age For some puiposes it would he advisable to divide 
customers according to whether they aic new oi old accounts on 
the company’s books This would allow consideiation of increase 
in number of now customers, and bow much of the volume of 
sales IS due to new customers m comparison with old ones 

(2) Volume of Business Customei’s may also be classified 
according to the amount of busmess they do Naturally more 
weight IS attached to the opinions of the big companies and the 
surveyor should make particular efforts to obtain information 
from them However, if a consideiable volume of sales goes to 
small customers, their comments also aie valuable 

(3) Location Some customeis are neai at hand and others 
distant By classifying them in this way, the surveyor can observe 
the influence of the geographical location, not only upon numbers 
of customers, but upon sales volume pei customei, etc He can 
measure in this way what advantage location and proximity to 
maiket gives 

(4) Foreign In line with the above, customers can be 
classified as domestic or foreign, and the surveyor can make 
comparisons between the kind of demand, the diffeient require- 
ments, the percentage of profit, etc 

(6) Quality Customers can be divided in some cases into 
those who buy high-quahty goods and those who buy low-quahty 
This will give an opportumty for the surveyor to observe the 
relative volume of orders, accoiding to quality 

(6) Transient Another way in which to classify customers 
is by considering them as transient or regular This apphes to 
almost every mdustry A ceitain amount of busmess comes 
through regular channels and another amount, which may vaiy 
considerably, comes from souices which wdl probably never buy 
again* 

The regular customer is measured by the frequency of repeat 
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orders It behooves the company to treat thfe customer well 
When the customer rs on the wmg and never is going to appear 
agam, it is doubtful if money should be spent m the endeavor 
to bimg him back The difficulty hes in telling just who is a 
transient customer He is qmte as hkcly to prove to be a new 
customer The surveyor should notice if possible the percentage 
of regular customers and the degiee of transient trade 

The chain drug store’s busmess is said to be largely transient 
The convement location enables it to sell almost any sort of 
merchandise which the public wdl buy on sight The business 
of the mdividual druggist is based on a more peisonal service 

The hotels are an mstance wheie the usual order is reversed 
and the transient tiadc is highly unpoitant Although there are 
regular guests who make particular hotels their headquarters 
whenever they are m a city, the piofit comes flora the attractions 
the hotel offers to transients For mstance, m New Yoi k and other 
big cities, a large number of people visit there duiing the year for 
purposes of sight-seemg who may nevei go theie again The same 
is even more true of hotels in certain foieign countries where the 
tourist trade is the chief source of hving, such as the hotels in 
Switzerland 

In all these methods of classification, the surveyor must bear 
m mind that it does no good unless a practical application may be 
made of it But if customers are transient, it is a decided advan- 
tage for the surveyor to know what methods of selling are best 
adapted to this class If the customeis are loolang for quahty 
goods, this IS an important point which has a beanng on the rest 
of the work of analysis In similar fashion the othei classifica- 
tions pertam to some phase of the investigation Othei classi- 
fications which may be valuable wiU occm to the suiveyoi relatmg 
to his specific problem 

Former Customers People who have once been customers 
and are no longer buying from the company may have very 
valuable information for the surveyor It is a case of the construc- 
tive value of destructive criticism The fact that they have 
ceased bemg customers does not interest him particularly so much 
as the reasons why they have ceased Have they found a better 
product? Have they been approached by better sales methods, 
and if so, what were they? Have they ever made objections about 
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dehveiy, packing, *quality, etc ? Is there any possibihty of restoring 
goodwill? 

All formci customers will not be disgiuntled ones Some 
wiU prove to be neglected customers whom the salesman has not 
been round to see recently Some will prove to be chiomc 
kickeis who believe complaining is the best way of getting seivice, 
and consequently aic continually changmg fiom one seller to 
anothei 

It fiequently happens that the reasons wnicn causea a customei 
to stop buying have long since been lemoved This la often the 
case where mipiovcments in the pioduct have been introduced 
to overcome just such difficulties The customei may never 
have hcaid of the unprovements 

General Conclusions (1) So fai the siiiveyoi has devoted 
himself to studies of a moie oi less geneial natuie, but, with the 
approach to customers, his woik becomes positively and imme- 
diately const! uctive His operations scive not only to bung in 
infoimation, but they also pave the way to sales 

(2) The customei ’s reaction is the quickest index of a market 
and most easily obtained It supplements the broader indexes 
got from studies of the mdustiy in general 

(3) The customer has a different feeling towaids the surveyor 
than towards salesmen He is moie lesponsivc and generally 
feels that hia views arc being heeded He feels that his case is 
leceivmg caieful and peisonal attention 

(4) The surveyor is m a position, if he has the ability, to act 
as a haison officer and to make the customei a part of the com- 
pany’s own organization Ho strengthens relationships by making 
a pomt of contact other than merely through the sales depart- 
ment Incidentally, his woik acts as a stimulus on the sales 
department and a check up on its efficiency 

(5) Probably the surveyor can obtain more immediate and 
tangible value from a study of customei s, and with less effort, 
than he could from any other subject Prospective customei s 
as well as present patrons may be mterviewed The surveyor 
can moie easily obtain an entrfc m a now house than a salesman 

But, after all, the study of the customer is mainly to be con- 
sidered as a pi elude to that of the consumer In many cases 
the customer is merely the mirror, the mouthpiece, of the consumer 
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He buys what consumers will purchase of him/ To understand 
the motives of the customer, it is necessary to understand the 
attitude of the consumer, and h%s motives for purchase Accord- 
mgly, the surveyor’s next task is a study of the diffeient aspects of 
the consumer problem 
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THE ULTIMATE CONSUMER 

Outline 

Wliy IS this product bought? 

Do people need it? 

Is it bought from habit? 

Has some friend recommended it? 

Has it been seen on display or exhibition? 

Was it bought because of advertismg? 

What IS the mfluenoe on the market of the consumer’s 
Sex 

(o) Is it bought by men for men? 

(b) Is It bought by women for women? 

(c) Is it bought by men for women? 

(d) Is it bought by women for men? 

Race 

Does the foreign population buy the product? If not, is it because of 
(n) Racial prejudice? 

(6) Lack of knowledge? 

Rehgion 

Does rehgion affect the market? If so, to what extent and how seriously? 
Age 

(a) Is it bought for children? 

(b) Is it bought for adults? 

(c) Is it bought for old people? 

Disabihties 

Is the market for the product dependent on any mfirmity m the 
consumer? 

(a) Natural disability 

(b) Result of accident 

Prejudices 

If a prejudice exists, is it 

(a) Permanent? 

(b) Temporary? 
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Buying Habits 

Are consumers influenced by habit m the purchase of this product? 
Occupation 

(a) Does it determine the entire market? 

(b) Does it partially determme the market? 

Class 

(o) Is it bought because of social position? 

(b) Is it bought because of class taste? 

(o) Is it bought because of wealth? 

Expert Knowledge 

How much skill is reqmred to operate or make use of the product? 
(o) Must it be taught? 

(b) Can consume! Icam to operate by himself? 

Literacy 

(tt) Is this important m merchandismg the product? 


Amusements and Hobbies 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE ULTIMATE CONSUMER 

A STUDY of the maiket is nothing more or less than a study 
of a composite number of individual consumers The suiveyor 
will find it advisable to considei the consumer in two ways 

(1) As a Unit It is necessaiy to study the average individual 
making up the gioup His charactci, his habits, and his pecu- 
haiities must be scrutimzed 

(2) As a Group The aveiage mdividual must also be studied 
collectively, which means statistically In how laige groups is he 
found? Where is he most likely to be found, how much money 
has he, etc ? 

There are two further aspects of every market which entail a 
consideration of the consumer with lespcct to the company 

(3) Poienhahties Wliat aic the company’s po&sibihties of 
obtaming furthei business? Fundamental to this considciation is 
the latio between the business the company is now doing to aU 
the business there is being done in the field Unless the company 
is an absolute monopoly, theie aic still sales going elsowhoic, and 
it IS necessary to consider how many more of these sales can be 
got for the company 

(4) Limitations Every market has limitations These limi- 
tations are the factors which tend to curtail the expansion of the 
business They may be physical limitations, such as the size of the 
product or difiicultieB of tiansportation, or psychological limita- 
tions, such as piejudices and habits 

The present chapter wfil discuss the first pomt mentioned, 
that IS, the final purchaser as a umt, or, as he is more commonly 
called, the ultimate consumer The othei points mentioned wiU 
be taken up in the two following chapters 

Classification of Markets Maikets can geneially be classi- 
fied accordmg to the nature of the product No definite classi- 
fication can be made owmg to the vast diversity of products and 
207 
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the corresponding diversity of markets But/ m general, lines 
of demarcation may be made, as in the case of the product, 
between foodstuffs and raw materials, machinery for production, 
manufactured goods, and services 

The question every manufacturer must ask himseff first is 
Who IS gomg to use my product? This is a fundamental inquiry 
A market consists not only of sales which are now being made, 
but also of further sales possibihties The actual market for a 
product consists of current purchases of that product The 
potential market consists of all the people who should be logical 
consumers of the product, that is, the ones with a need or desire 
for it and money enough to satisfy that need or desire Every 
growing company obtams its success through capitalizing these 
potential markets 

The actual and potential markets foi raw materials and 
machinery are as a nde well defined It is known in what ways 
and where a raw material or a machine may be utilized But 
when it comes to the consideration of manufactured products 
marketed to the ultunate consumer, the question still remams 
“ Who is the ultunate consumer?” Is he man, woman oi child, 
IS he nch or poor, married or single, office worker or gentleman 
of leisuie? A careful study of these seemingly unimportant 
matters has often been shown, m actual experience, to throw 
much hght on questions which previously could not be ex- 
plamed 

The actual market is seldom as large as the potential market 
Ordmarily, there is wide opportunity for expansion Services 
and mtangible products often have the widest market of all, as 
far as potentiahties go The personal element affords much chance 
for broadened activities through careful market analysis 

This classification of products serves to emphasize m the 
mind of the surveyor just what may be expected m the way of 
actual and potential markets In the case of the raw material, 
he must deal almost entirely with actuahties, unless he can invent 
a new use for the matenal In the case of the machin e, there is 
more leeway, since methods of manufacture often change slowly 
In the manufactured product, there are usually vast potentiah- 
tiea beyond actual use, and in the mtangible field, the possiluhties 
aro dotenmnpd largely by personal abihty and effort, 
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Motives for Purchase The couBimiei’s motives for purchase 
are so vitally important that the average business man usually 
has studied them Why do people buy? Do they exercise their 
own discretion m purchasing? What makes them want one hne of 
goods moie than another? Is it habit? If so, what formed this 
habit? Is it advertising? It seems, for example, natural to ask for 
Quaker Oats in advance of other brands of cereals because of the 
long campaign of pubhcity which the company manufactuimg this 
product has kept up Again people often buy because someone 
has told them to This is fiequently the case with amusements 
and books People also buy things because they see them 
Previous to having seen them, they had no thought of purchase 
It IS, therefore, appaient that people may exeicise httle or no 
discretion This affords an opportunity to the person selling the 
product to show his ability m creatmg wants where none previ- 
ously existed, or, if existing, had lam dormant It is the faculty 
of doing this which we know as salesmanship 

As an instance ot this, m industrial organizations, articles are 
usually bought on recommendation of someone other than the man 
actually gomg to use them A manufacturer may buy eqmpment 
blindly on the order of his engineering department The major- 
ity of people buy medicmes blindly upon a physician’s prescrip- 
tion without knowing even the contents 

This matter of ascertaining why people buy is an important 
study for any person connected with sales work The sales 
manager of a company is fiequently gifted with excellent vision 
as to how to get people to buy But his inabihty hes m allo- 
cating the demand properly Much energy is wasted in quarters 
where it is hopeless to expect demand, and much time is spent 
otherwise which might profitably be devoted to opening up new 
prospects A knowledge of motives for purchase is fundamental 
to the phiasmg of any buying appeal 

The Consumer as a Umt Just as m the law courts, a man’s 
actions are judged by the standard of what a reasonable man 
would have done under similar circumstances, so too, in the work 
of market analysis, the average consiftner la set up as the standard 
of companson In bun are typified the buymg habits and the 
peculfenties of the group 

It has been pointed out that the average consumer, if such 
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a person actually existed, would be quite the opposite of what 
we t.hmt of as aveiage, that is, noimal He ■?vould be doing a 
little of e-very thing, playing golf, riding in a street car, a tram, and 
an automobile every day, he would be an impossibihty 

The “ average consumer ” is a figment of the imagination, 
created to typify the demands which anse most fieqiiciitly 
among the greatest number ol people For him the company 
prepares its goods, and foi him it draws up its plans for maiket- 
ing them Therefore, any market investigation must probe into 
the vanous tiaits that go to make up this average consmner 
The foUowmg attributes of the aveiage consumer arc mtended 
to be only suggestive Every busmess, of course, will have a 
different aveiage piospeot, with diffeiing aveiage tiaits In 
fact, these specihc tiaats may not have been mentioned here, but 
may be pecubar to the busmess The surveyor will be able to 
judge this foi himseff readily 

Sex Sex has much to do with the maiket In the first place, 
theie are a, gieat number of articles sold exclusively to one sex 
Men’s wear and women’s weai aie examples In this veiy Ime, ' 
however, some inteiestmg anomalies may be noted ^ Neck-ties 
are in many cases bought by women for men 

Theie aie other articles which one sex pationizes to a gieater 
extent than the other, although not exclusively The majority 
of the patrons of a department stoie are women, the majority 
of the patrons of a haidwaie stoie aie men, yet a certain percent- 
age of the opposite sex makes purchases m both shops 

The unpoitant pomt to notice m market analysis is a tendency 
of one sex oi the other to predominate m purchasing an article, 
since this wiU deteimme m many ways the sales appeal, and 
perhaps the character of the product offered The whole maiket 
should be analyzed m this light This factoi may deteimme the 
character of the advertismg and the media to be employed It 
wiU also deteimme m some measuie the place wheie the articles 
wiU be sold, the methods of merchandiamg, etc 

Race When considering local maikets, the surveyor wdl be 
likely to find racial pecuhantres which mfluence the market For 
example, it is possible that the foreignei may have a different 
taste fiom the native, and that the appeal to his taste hes through 
different channels In the majority of cases, race is a stnctly 
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local problem, confined to certain sections of the city markets, 
and perhaps some country districts where the foieign element is 
predominant 

Accoidmg to a suivey of the market foi maigannes, no deal- 
ers m the Italian district of Milwaukee were found to cany butter 
substitutes Italians weie not yet educated to its use Jewish 
and Polish dcaleis handled only a small quantity, oi none at all 
Dealeis of this class constituted 25 pi i cent ot the total Practi- 
cally all the others earned inargaiines, and theicfoie this racial 
prejudice or lack of knowledge constituted a leal burner to sales 
The seemingly unfounded peculiarities of othei races are usually 
based upon facts which wiU become cleai on caieful analytical 
study 

Rehgion In the past, religious convictions have been genume 
bars to the extension of certain maikets as, foi example, playing 
caids Tins bariier is less marked than formeily On the other 
hand, the religious custom of abstainmg from meat on Friday 
has become wide-spiead and is a very real factor m the market 
for fish pioducts 

The surveyoi will seldom come in contact with rehgious 
limitations of gieat impoitance There aie, however, ceitain 
industries the outputs of which are hmited cntiicly oi largely to 
religious purposes For instance, the stamed gloss industry 
relies upon churches for much of its trade, the pubhsheis of reh- 
gious periodicals and books are dependent upon the rehgiously 
minded for pin chase, etc 

A smvey made by Pacific Ports points out that there is a 
large market for communion veils m South Ameiica with puces 
rangmg as high as 1300 This is on effect of rehgious influence 
on the market earned to an extreme 

Age The limitation of age is in most cases apparent It is 
evident that children’s toys, clothing, books, and magazmes have 
easily defined age limitations Ceitain infant foods are limited 
to children during the first few years of then hves 

In many cases, when computing the market, the surveyor 
must allow foi oge The New Oilmans Hem, in its investigation 
of the safety lazor maiket, figuied every male from the age of 
fifteen up as a possible buyer of a safety razor There are 
approxunately 3,938,964 people in the Louisiana-Mississippi 
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territory, 30 5 per cent of them males above the age of fifteen, 
or a total of 1,201,383 As approximately 75,000 razors are now 
sold annually, it can be seen easily that the market is by no means 
exhausted 

This is a good example of the piactical results of computing 
a market and how the natuie of the ultimate consumer deter- 
mmes the amoimt of sales That is, the number of razors sold 
is limited fiist by the sex and second by the age of the consumer 
This will give the surveyor an idea ot how he may use similar 
facts in computmg his own market 

Disabilities Several sizable industries and many minor ones 
are founded on human disabihties For example, the optical 
business is based largely on a disabdity m eyesight The sur- 
veyor who was attempting to analyze the field for eyeglasses, 
therefore, should make it his busmess to ascertam in what sections 
of the country or of the woild eyeglasses were most worn In 
tropical countries, for instance, wheio the glare of the sun affects 
the eyesight, the market for glasses is gieatly mcieased 

There are several great patent medicme businesses There 
aie also many makers of artificial limbs The drug busmess 
was onginally confined to supplying antidotes and remedies for 
human ills The maker of shoes has to take mto consideration 
the number of people with flat feet, etc Whenever this element 
of disabihty occurs, it is apt to play a prominent part 

Prejudice The surveyor wiU find occasionally that prej- 
udices are important in determining the market These prej- 
udices may be tempoiary oi they may be permanent In many 
cases it 18 possible to remove them The question is whether 
it is worth the expense 

Pood piejudices have been frequent Some decades ago 
tomatoes were legarded as poison, the eating of the oyster m a 
raw state is comparatively recent, and there is still some prej- 
udice against eatmg young veal As an example of a temporary 
prejudice, the unpopulanty of the slogan “ Made m Germany ” 
might be cited 

There is stiU a gieat deal of prejudice against the smoking 
of cigarettes by women, although there may seem to be no more 
reason why women should not smoke than there is why" men 
should stop smoking Actually, however, the prejudice against 
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women’s smoking* has been tiansmittcd foi genciations and the 
practice has nevei been universal 

Before the wai foi a man to carry a wrist watch was a sign 
of effemmacy, yet this piejudice has fallen by the wayside before 
a recognition of the utility of the practice Theic is prejudice by 
stenographers agamst the dictating machine which the vanous 
makeis are doing then best to remove by means of educational 
advertising It has been found by investigation that there is an 
almost uni vernal piejudice m favor of linen toweling agamst cotton 
towehng, and it is believed that foi an indefinite time to come 
people of wealth as a class will buy linen as long as hnen is obtam- 
able, regardless of cost 

A prominent trade journal cites a case where an effort was 
made to change the method of paclung shingles In the old way, 
four bunches of shingles made a thousand and the bundle was 
not designed to cover any particular aiea The plan was proposed 
that shingles should be packed so that four bundles, when laid 
with a ceitam exposuie, would covci just 100 square feet, and 
because of ease in figuimg, and because othei roofings were sold 
in this way, it was thought the change would be welcomed 
However, it was found impossible to get the plan adopted, so 
great was the prejudice in favor of the timc-honoied method 

There has been m the past gieat prejudice against oleomar- 
gaimes, but, as the Baltimore News points out in its survey of the 
margarme maiket, this prejudice is lapidly disappearing In 
1919 alone sales of animal fat margarines in Baltimore increased 
81 per cent and vegetable fat margaimes 51 per cent 

To sum up, theie are some prejudices so deeply rooted as to 
be meradicable, while others, by educational methods, may be 
overcome Heic, as ever, the surveyor must piobe, analyze, and 
define He must thoroughly understand the objection itself, 
and the reasons, if there are any, which undeilie it Prejudices are 
important There are few businesses which are not affected by 
them But the place to look foi prejudice is not m the 
company, but without, by diiect contact with the ultimate 
consumer 

Buymg Habits Buying habits, bice prejudices, are of impor- 
tance 1^ the seller of goods Increase m price during the war com- 
pelled maiked changes in many buying habits For mstance, 
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the results from sixty giocpis intei viewed at thatliime in an investi- 
gation of the Chicago coffee market, weie as follows 


Changing to unbranded bulk coffee 20 

Changing to branded package coffee 6 

Unchanged buying customs 22 

Stoi es not notmg buying habits 12 


The majoiity of the people bought the better brands of coffee, 
price being of no object m comparison with quahty They also 
found it to be tiue that nearly one-third of the buymg of gioeeries 
was done ovei the telephone, and, therefore, this large percentage 
of buyers could not be reached through piactical demonstiation 
of a product at the stoie The telephone habit is an innovation 
which still piesents varied possibihties to the aggressive merchant 
Considerable time and study has been spent on the subject 
of buying habits The Crowell Pubhshing Company conducted 
an mvestigation of the buying habits of faimeis An amazmg 
increase was found m the numbei of farmers who are now buying 
m the largest towns in their counties instead of at the small 
stores near then famis Good roads and the automobile are 
largely lesponsible for this As new mads are constructed, the 
buying ladius of the farmer will increase, and the larger towns 
will benefit 

In this same investigation it was found that not more than 
25 per cent of farmers buy merchandise by brand The other 
76 per cent take the product recommended by the dealer The 
isolation of the farmer seems to be over, and his formei buying 
habits to have been definitely changed 

Another interesting example of buymg habits was observed 
m an mvestigation of the market for cotton towehng The work- 
ing class, which is the largest potential market for cotton towehng, 
shows less and less mehnation for home needlework House- 
wives have less leisure, since many of them still woik aftei mar- 
riage Thus the former habit of making up towels at home has 
been changed to the buymg habit of purchasing towels ready 
made It is obvious how uilportant this httle discovery was for 
the company makmg the investigation 

The surveyor should study habits which people form of 15uymg 
at certam hours For example, buying hours are veiy noticeable 
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in department stoiee, where sales lun much heavier at certain 
times, and these times may vary for the different depaitments 
Theie aie also days m ceitain industiies on which sales am much 
laiger The fact that Saturday is the customary time foi payment 
of wages plays a large part m increasing Saturday afternoon 
pationage 

“ Fiom biith our lives are largely given to the acquinng of 
habits,” says the Buttenck Publishing Company 

“ Commeicially, we foim most of oui buying habits from 20 
to 40 Duimg these years each geneiation decides for itself 
" The habit of the last geneiation of the ‘ Saturday night 
bath ’ IS displaced evidently, for the modem hotel advertises 
every room with bath Pei haps the bathroom fixture people did 
not bring this change about, but they profit by it enormously 
“ Sunlast wants us all to foim the habit of using more lemon 
products the year round If they can foim a new habit or 
strengthen an old one, they will sell more tram loads of lemons ” 

In general, theie is scarcely a habit of the people, no matter 
how trivial, which cannot be turned to conimcicial account The 
surveyor should not be ashamed to stoop to a consideration of 
these tnfles, which, in the aggregate, may swell into an immense 
influence for profit and loss 

Occupation Almost anything which can be definitely estab- 
lished about the average ultimate consumer is worthy of con- 
sideiation In what way, for example, might his occupation 
affect the sale of the pioduct In some cases it may determine 
practically the entire market, while in others, exercises almost 
no influence To take an illustration of the first case, suppose it 
were a manufacturer of dental supplies Then it is evident that 
the consumers will belong to the dental piofession, and further 
that one consumption mdex for dental supplies would be the num- 
ber of dentists available 

Not all products may be allocated so easily accordmg to 
occupation What the consumer does for a hving may have httle 
or nothmg to do with the product Most food products are sold 
for no occupational reasons Yet there are wcll-loiown exceptions 
to this 

Shoes are an example of an industry where occupation plays 
a part Military shoes, for instance, are made accordmg to a 
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certain last Footwear for farmers is of a certain type Golf, 
skating, and baseball shoes are diffeientiated 

Occupation also plays a part m the market for clothing The 
sailor has special clothes, some workers wear overalls with special 
pockets, in the case of the electrical woiker foi phers, in the case 
of the carpenter foi rule and pencil, etc Occupation also has a 
curious tendency in respect to the color of overalls Plasterers 
and marketmen weai white overalls, railroad men's are striped, 
teamsters’ are brown, while machimsts’ are dark blue 

On the influence which occupation has on the use of a product 
the Milwaulcee Journal has this to say m its survey of the tobacco 
field in Milwaukee Of vanous types of workers, it was found 
that the man who worked in a shop was a larger user of a pipe, 
but m most cases smoked cigara aftei working horns The office 
man took more to cigars, and the outside man to cigaiettes 

Here again, the surveyor should not be above a study of the 
minutest details The average cigar store sells whatever it has 
to whomevei asks for it But an mvestigation of this subject 
showed that there was a distinct division of sales, of various types 
and prices, and that these divisions corresponded somewhat 
closely to occupational groups A study of the vanous groups 
seived to visuahze the average customei more clearly, and such 
a visualization led to increased sales 

Class Theie are certam markets which are not bounded by 
wealth, but rather by class As examples of the two extremes 
imght be cited chewing gum and chewmg tobacco at the one 
end, and pamtmg and statuary at the other The lover of books 
m his pm chasing is not influenced by wealth, but rather because 
he belongs to the class of book lovers 

Class does not mean social distinction necessaiily, although 
it may do so People of a certam social standmg wear “ clothes 
of distmction ” Much has been made of this point by the large 
clothmg houses, who have capitahzed their stuffies of class differ- 
ences These distmctions, however, are of more importance 
abroad than m this country, where practically the only differ- 
entiatmg factor, aside from -health, is education 

The Chicago Tribune finds that demand for bulk coffee is most 
common among medium and lower class people, while the “Quahty 
Group,” an association of magazmes, m an analysis of the auto- 
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mobile market, chew up the accompanying chart Pig 33, show- 
ing the relative position of Fords and other cais The supposition 
IB that Fold owners may be put m a separate class, owmng 47 per 
cent of the cars, but m valuation representmg but 20 pei cent An 
understandmg of the market in teims of class plays an impoitant 
part m most meichandizing problems 

Expert Knowledge The necessity foi acquirmg special infor- 
mation bcfoie being able to use a product has often pioved a great 
hindrance m extending its market Usually, if the need for the 
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Proportion of Ford Cars— by value. Proportion of Ford Cam— b> number 
(The Quality Group ) 


product exists, the number of people acquirmg the expert Icnowl- 
edge necessaiily increases rapidly This has been the case with 
the automobile A few decades ago, the person who operated an 
automobile was regarded with as much mterest as now is given 
to the aviator 

The piano is an example of a product m the use of which 
expel t knowledge is required The same is true of other musical 
instruments In all such cases the market is limited by the 
number of people with abihty to play them This does not hold 
true for the player piano and phonograph, in the operation of 
which no sloll is required No s^es estimates for a product 
requiiing expert knowledge can be complete without a deter- 
minafion of the extent of this knowledge among potential users 

Literacy In Chart No 34, the surveyor may see how the 
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Southern States are handicapped by ilhteracj*- In the South 
16 6 per cent of the population cannot read, a decidedly liTmtiry g 
factor, even when it is considered that the purchasing power of the 
negro is very low 

In these days of pubhcity and advertising, the consumer who 
cannot read is, m one sense of the word, isolated It takes special 
methods to gam his attention Oidmary methods of advertising 
wdl not be effective This hmitation, howevei, as the suiveyor 
wiU find, IS of much less importance m this country than it is 
abioad, where a far larger percentage of the population can 
neithei read nor write 

Amusements and Hobbies As it is only the abnormal mdi- 
Staie of IOWA ^ 

TSTewE-naland States I 15 3% 

I^nUretTmted States I 1 7 7% 

SsJWhem States ' I , 1 15 6^^ 

Ifia 34 — Iowa’s Illiteracy Rate Contrasted with Other Seetions (Cluoago 
Tribune ) 

vidual who does not require entertainment and amusement, 
theie 18 always a great potential field for manufacturers of devices 
to divert people The market for a theatre is almost stnctly 
local But the market foi a moving picture film is not only local, 
national, but also mtemational Pla 3 ang cards, golf balls, tenms 
balls, chess boards — aU these are forms of amusement which 
have definite markets 

If the surveyor, by any chance, is mvestigatmg a product such 
as the above, he may expect to find it subject to the same rules 
and laws which govern any othei product to be maiketed 

General Conclusions The ultimate consumer is the final 
court of appeal Although he is long suffermg and can be imposed 
on for a time, yet, m the end, he is mexorable The average 
merchant, unless he is selhng direct to the ultimate consumer, 
does not have a very defimte idea about hun He has little time 
for such thmgs Although It may seem foohsh to go too much 
mto detail as to the chaiacter, habits, and pecuharities of the 
ultimate consumer, yet a knowledge of these matters'* often 
reveals stnkmg facts Thus a knowledge of motives of pur- 
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chase la fundamental to an accurate phrasmg of the buymg 
appeal 

Anythmg about the consumer which can dehnitely be estab- 
lished 13 unportant The pettiest trifles, taken in the aggiegate, 
become enormous The suiveyor should always aim to find 
out what IS typical, and to see the consumei as an individual 
with a distinct personahty, character, and even appeaiance 
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Outline 

How complex is the market for this product? How is it affected by 

(a) Tiansportation? 

(6) Credits? 

(o) Legislation? 

(d) Competition? 

(e) Distribution? 
if) Advertismg? 

(g) Human element? 

How laige a territorial extent does the market cover? 

(o) Is it local, or semi local? 

(b) Is it state-wide or covering a group of states? 

(c) Is it national? 

(d) Is it mtemational? 

How IS the market divided? 

(o) Is it m groups? 

(b) Is It scattered? 

Where is the market? 

(o) Is it urban? 
ib) Is it rural? 

(a) Is it urban and rural? 

What proportion of the population use the product? 

(o) What IS the per capita consumption? 

(b) How many people can afford to buy the product? 

(1) Withm what income range does the purchasmg power he? 

(2) If product were cheapened in price, would market be enlarged 
materially? 

Is it possible to locate markets for this product through ownership of other 
commodities? 

(o) Does ownership of home make a difference? 
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(6) Does ownership of automobile give any assistance? 

(c) Will income tax returns help? 
id) Must population be literate? 

Are there any available data which may be used as an index 
extent of the market? 

Is the market affected by related or interdependent markets? 
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THE NATURE AND SIZE OF THE MARKET 

Havinq consideied the ultimate con-sumers as mdmduals, 
we must now study them m the aggiegate We are heie not so 
much concerned with mdmdual preferences, needs, and habits, 
as with the group, and its chaiacter, considered collectively 

In preparation, the surveyor should freshen his memory as to 
the use of statistics, since this approach to the market is pn- 
marily of a quantitative nature The important thing to bear m 
min d IS that, regardless of the figures and details enshroudmg 
them, markets are basically very simple phenomena 

The first step m approaching this aspect of marketmg should, 
accordingly, be to divest it of its comphcations m order that the 
market problem maj be studied m its bare outlines 

We shall, therefore, begm with a consideration of some of the 
things which, m any business, are hkely to make its market more 
complex 

The Complexity of Modem Markets There are certain fac- 
tors in the machinery of marketmg, m competition, distribution, 
and market demand, which tend to make markets complex 
FoUowmg aie some of the most important of these 

1 Transportation The ever-mcreasmg volume of traffic 
gieatly compheates the marketmg problem The raihoad, the 
steamer, and the automobile, aU mnovations, have revolutiomzed 
and are still revolutiomzimg the distributive system to such an 
extent that possible markets for home manufactures have become 
mtemational The mvention of the lefrigeratmg system alone 
allows the whole countiy to have fresh oranges and bananas 
The market for them has been enormously broadened What is 
true of oranges and bananasf-apphes equally to almost any other 
product Increased facihties of transportation allow compames 
to mvade markets hitherto maccessible The surveyor, m this 
connection, should learn whether his company’s problems are 
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handled by the most up-to-date tiansportation methods and 
should study especially their effect upon the extencion of its 
market 

2 Credits Since the days of barter, the credit problem has 
also become more and moie complex The farther away the con- 
sumer IB from the point of production, the moie difficult does tlus 
problem become When the customer is in a foreign country, 
it IS still more difficult It is to surmount this obstacle that we 
have our great banking systems with branches and correspondents 
all over the woild The credit opeiation is one which has a very 
real mteiest for the suiveyor, since it is supplementary to the sales 
problem, and diiectly affects it 

3 Laws Each state and country lays certain restiictions 
upon commerce, even to the extent of banning an article entiiely, 
or makmg the tariff charges practically prohibitive It is the 
state’s preiogative to regulate commerce, but it adds another 
compheatmg factor to the market problem It is necessary to 
know where the products may not be sold Legislation is not 
always a hindrance It is of direct benefit Legislation as to 
pubhc water supply in trams, although it seemed to work a hard 
ship upon railroad companies, had the result of makmg business 
good for manufactuiei-s of paper dimking cups 

4 Competition Some hues of business, as has been shown, 
tend towards concentration Ordinarily this process affects those 
lines which aie capable of international distribution, while others 
are distinctly competitive Eor mstance, the automobile industry 
seems to be entering upon a period of concentration Those 
industries will tend towards concentration in which it is possible 
to affect material econonues by so doing Where the supply of 
raw matenals is equally open to aU comers, we are hkely to have 
competition These tiends, however, are difficult to analyze 
Some industries, hke the oil mdustry, have shown a movement 
toward concentiation and a reaction away from it 

This factor, compheatmg the pioblem as it does, is of such 
moment that it will doubtless have been examined m detail 
Statistics on this question are of vatlie in practically every market 
analysis 

5'^ Distribution Through what channels the manufactured 
goods shall be brought to the consumer is a question vitally 
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affecting the market pioblems Shall the middleman be elimi- 
nated? Each manufacturer must decide such questions for himself 
Some products lend themselves naturally to direct distnbution, 
others do not Examples wdl be found m the chapter on the 
“ Industry m Geneial " Whether they do or not can be pre- 
dicted with reasonable accuracy only through research (See 
chapter on “ Distribution ”) 

6 Advertising The immense growth of national advertismg 
has enabled the manufacturer to create demand simultaneously 
over vast expanses of terntoiy So great is the effect of this 
factor on business that it wiU also be treated at length m a later 
chapter 

7 Changing Demands The wants of the pubhc are con- 
stantly changing 

It has taken a long time to teach this lesson and even now 
some manufacture! s have not learned it Although you may be 
able to make the public buy by advertismg, it is always well to 
consider whether it would not be easier and sunpler to find out 
m advance what the public want, and then give it to them 
Singer sewmg machines are bought because people want them, 
and they wfil buy them even if they do not see them advertised 
m magazmes and newspapers 

Only the company which is m Ime with the tunes can get the 
most out of its opportunities The surveyor’s mission is to keep 
his finger on the pubhc pulse and to be forearmed agamst vacilla- 
tions m popular requirements 

With a thorough understanding of the comphcating factors, 
as apphed to his busmess, and the segregation of the essential 
from the non-essential, the surveyor is ready to proceed with an 
examination of the fundamentals 

tritimate Consumers Considered as a Group Wliat is the 
extent and size of the market? Is it local, is it state-wide, national, 
or mtemational? Is it urban or rural? Are the buyers located 
in groups or are they scattered? 

In analyzmg a market it is necessary not only to consider 
the buyers themselves, but also vanoim other factors, many of 
them bemg of a purely material nature These factors wiH not 
be alike m any two market problems A survey of the “ CBicago 
field ” as a market for farm tractors^ however, made by the 
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Chicago Tribune, '•wiVi. give an idea of the vanety of considerations 
encountered See Fig 35 

It was necessary m this survey, First, to study the nature of 
the soil, its fertility and chaiacter Second, it was shown that 
this territoiy had one-fifth of the wealth of the country, although 
comprising but one-eleventh of its area Third, the leseaich 
revealed that this teintory produced one-third of the gas engines 
of the United States, while about one-fifth of its automobiles were 
owned theie Fourth, a study of the labor situation showed that 
there was a shortage of man powei (Obviously, the farmer must 



Fig 35 — Map Showing Geographical Location of Buyers (Chicago Tribune ) 

either be able to hire laboi cheap, or he must rely on labor-savmg 
devices ) Fifth, the crops were found to be of such a natuie that 
they required the plowmg of a large acieage Sixth, the size of 
farms was studied, to ascertain whether, on the aveiage, they 
were large enough to afford tractors Seventh, more tractors 
had been sold in this territory than in any othei section of the 
country, so that special knowledge as to then opeiation was fairly 
common 

It will be seen that each of the above pomts plays an important 
part m the problem There is not sne which the surveyor can 
afford to ignore Yet it is not sufficient to treat of such matters 
m a purely quahtative manner In any market analysis facts 
and figures are of value only when they aie accuiate and are known 
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to be accmate Errors are fatal to the success of the survey, and 
are hlcely to cost the company a large financial loss 

Figures, of course, are dangerous The man who makes mar- 
ket analyses by meiely jumping at conclusions is a habihty, It 
IS easy to reckon that there aie nme million automobiles m the 
United States, and that as each of them leqmies four tires a year 
the annual market for tues is 36,000,000 But no market analysis 
problem is qmte so sunple More complete figures aie necessary 
There are exceptions to be made and errors to be allowed foi 
The computation of the extent of a maiket cannot be made on 
the back of an envelope 

For a letail business, the geogiaphic extent of a maiket can 
be shown with some accuracy on a map Such a map is illus- 
trated in Fig 3b, showmg Boston’s shopping zones It wiU be 
seen from this that distance from the center of the shoppmg 
zone has important bearmg on the frequency of purchasmg 
Fig 37 shows interlocking market zones in the state of 
Massachusetts 

The consideration of the consumer as a group is just as impor- 
tant as the previous discussion of him as an individual In the 
latter case, the suiveyoi’s task is largely statistical He should 
be able to make up charts similar to those illustrated m this 
chapter In all this section of the woik, however, the surveyor 
must take the utmost care to avoid inaccuracy in figures 

Sources of Market Information Wheieas the competitors, 
dealers, and middlemen will have much information to con- 
tnbute about the product and the company and the mdustiy, when 
it comes to obtaining mfoi-mation about the maiket, its charactei 
and extent, the surveyor can get much help from statistics Foi 
example, there are certain types of statistics which rocui in a great 
many market investigations, such as the study of population and 
the study of wealth, and these are a part of the stock m trade of 
the professional market counseloi 

As to the sources from which statistics may be secured, the 
surveyor will have to depend on his ingenuity Nothing more 
than an outlme can be givetrheie, for the reason that the special- 
ized sources are so numerous as to pieclude mention, and tjjat 
these sources are constantly changmg The Government is, of 
course, the great fund of general information, not only m the 
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various reports, b\it m figures on special industries which it 
publishes from tune to tune 



-Ong of the best thmgs foi the surveyor to do is to go to a 
large library and get up a bibhography of books on the subject 
being investigated Another plan is to write to the trade journals 
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and trade associations which frequently have more or less thorough 
compilations of data concerning the mdustry 



Fig 37 — (Fjditor and Publisher) 


Population Of the general statistics, applymg to ^ many 
markets, those concemmg population are the easiest to obtam 
and often the most important, Markets m the final analysis 


Fia 37o — (Editor and Publisher) 

desKise hbraues and scientific treatises merely because the average 
busmes^ man rarely has recourse to them 

If we are planmng to make a study of the maiket for overalls 
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m a textile community, we must examine tbs' number of rniQ 
workers there, their average wage, their average family, the num- 
ber owning their own homes, the foreign element, etc 

Studies of this nature have become moie and more common 
The New Oileans Item, in making a suivcy of its territory for 
baking powder, made the mterestmg discoveiy that the con- 
sumption of pastrj there pei capita was gi eatei than m any other 
American city except New York It was found that the increase 
in the chain system of bakeries had to some extent been respon- 
sible for this fact The point is that this discovery was of paia- 
mount importance to a newspaper which was attempting to show 
baking powdei manufacturers the importance of advertismg then 
product m its particulai teiiitoiy 

Calculations of pei capita consumption are, of course, very 
common The Milwaukee Journal computes that the average 
person in its territory cats 10 2 packages of ceieal per year Othei 
market comparisons, with population used as a basis, aie shown 
m Fig 38 But population figuies are of themselves hkely to 
prove nusleadmg Them aie few commodities used by the entire 
population Markets for the majority of goods, even foodstuffs, 
are restneted, eithei geographically, or by class, oi otherwise 
Here agam, the surveyoi must keep in mind the importance of 
complicatmg factors, and the extent of their effect upon his 
problem 

Concentration of buying power is a subject which has been 
given much attention by pubhshers of magazmes which catei to 
the wealthici classes The editor of one of the Nast Publications, 
for example, has shown how buying power is highly concentrated 
m certain, homes The Department of Labor, he pomts out, has 
estimated that the average family m the TJmted States which has 
an income of between *1800 and $2100 spends about $610 foi 
food This average family is composed of 4 5 persons But the 
so-called “ Nast family,” while it has only four persons, usually 
supports two servants and two guests This brings the size of 
this family up to eight, or nearly twice the size of the “ average ” 
family Famihes of this type, according to the editor, have 
incomes of $8000 or more a yeai, or four tunes as much as that 
of the average family, so that they can afford to buy eT much 
higher quahty of food, and also larger quantities of it 
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Mr E W Bachman, of the “ Quality Group, ’‘'follows a similar 
line of reasonmg He has, by a study of income tax letm-ns, 
ascertained that the wealthiest general market m the country is 
composed of 618,000 mcomes of $4000 oi moie With these 
figures as a basis, he has worked out a low hmit, or “ bottom ” 
of the market for expensive products — that is, the lowest income 
which wiU peimit the purchase of the product 

Befoie the surveyor can make accurate computations, he must 
have the population figures as a basis The application of all the 
other factors limiting the consumer as a group is dependent on 
this primary knowledge When the surveyor can answer the 
question of how many people there are in my market, he is ready 
to go on with the other factors which elimmate ceitain sections 
of the population 

Purchasmg Power It is necessary not only to learn how 
many people will buy the product, but how much money they 
have to spend This question of purchasing abihty takes us 
considerably farther than questions of per capita consumption 
We invariably study population in the hgbt of wealth This uuU 
immediately ehminate a large propoition of purchasois, so fai 
as most commodities aie concerned 

It is easy to confuse readiness to purchase with abihty to 
purchase A maiket survey may show, fiom actual mterviews 
with prospective consumers, that theie is a large market for some 
new product, but when it comes to the point of actually partmg 
with then money a great many of those who had expiessed a 
desire for the aiticle will fail to purchase In estimating mar- 
kets on the basis of such information, the surveyor should pro- 
tect himself by allowmg a liberal factor of safety 

It makes no difference wbethei there are ten million people 
who desire player pianos, if the ability to buy is confined to one 
bundled thousand of them Such limitations are met by manu- 
facturers in vanous ways In raeichandismg shoe machinery, 
for example, only a certain percentage aie possible purchasers, 
because the rest cannot affoid the price It would be poor pohcy 
to sell machines to such pioSpects, because they could not afford 
to pay for them As an alternative, the machines are leased to 
them on a loyalty basis " 

Agam, there are other expedients When a company finds 
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it has exhausted’ its maiket at the pnce onginally demanded for 
its product, recourse is often had to cheaper materials, and an 
appeal made to a lower grade of maiket, thus enlarging the scope 
for sales Publishers of popular novels do this as a legulai prac- 
tise, gettmg out a cheap lepnnt edition as soon as danger of 
affecting the sale of the early and expensive editions has passed 
Purchasing power is a necessary study in any computation 
of the market It is a defimte and usually unchangeable factor 
of limitation The only lasting way the company can cc pe with 
this limitation is by reducing its puce Some choose to keep 
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Pig 39 — Buying Power of an Iowa Home, ns Indexed by its Modem 
Improvements {Chicaf/o Tribune ) 

then prices low and to cater to a large maiket, others to keep 
pnces high and to appeal only to an exclusive chentele 

The surveyor has several sources of mfoiination as to the pur- 
chasing power of a given market Income tax returns are one 
souice, and there are other evidences The ownership of other 
goods and chattels may be taken as anothei mdication The 
purchasmg power of a home m Iowa has been estimated by such 
a method, and the results aie tabulated m Fig 39 

The ownership of homes is often taken as an evidence of pur- 
chasmg power It has been stated that of the population of Iowa, 
57 per cent own their own homes,* while in Massachusetts the 
pescentage is only 32, and in New York 30 The same authority 
states ""that one family out of every two owns an automobile 
Tht-se facts should not be misconstrued, They indicate an even 
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distribution of wealth, more than anything else There are other 
communities, such as India, where the pei capita buying power 
IS very low, and yet where there aie many exceedmgly wealthy 
mdmduals, numencally considered 

Liteiacy may be consideied as anothei index of puichasmg 
power, as mentioned in the pievious chapter A good education, 
and high standards of hying, bespeak the man or woman who 
demands the best In a ccrtam faim community, 22 pei cent 
of the mhabitants who had had common school educations had 
bathrooms, while 27 per cent of those with high school educations 
had their houses so equipped Among the college graduates, the 
proportion amounted to 48 per cent Similar percentages were 
noted when othei so-called luxuiies weie studied The survejoi 
must take these instances merely as suggestive Each business 
has its own best market index, and it is the surveyor’s task to 
work out that index as best he may 

Market Indices In estimating the potential market for any 
commodity oi service, the surveyor may often make use of 
statistics aheady compiled oi leadily available The most helpful 
information is obtamed by selecting some group of statistics, the 
connection of which with the product is Icnown, and from them 
computing the potential market for the product For instance, the 
potential sale of electiic flat iions is dependent upon the number 
of houses wiied with electncity By talang the figures for elec- 
trically wued houses, the surveyor will have one mdex of the 
maximum market for electric irons 

Theoreticafly, theie is at least one mdex for every commodity 
Actually, it is seldom easy to find a single mdex which is accuiate 
There are complicatmg factors and statistics impossible to get 
Usually thoie is more than one index, and the attempt should be 
made to obtain indices which both supplement and check each 
othei For example, one mdex of the market for automobiles 
might be the miles of good road pei inhabitant of a certain 
district Yet it might also be a Ime drawn by per capita wealth 
or mcomc tax returns, son^ means by which the wealth of the 
average mdividual might be computed Neither mdex alone 
would be accuiate, while the two might be utdized in an equation that 
would work out satisfactorily The inadequacy of using only a single 
factor as such an mdex may be obseiwed by mference to Fig 40 
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Car Disttiliution Not Uniform 
The total load mileage of the United States out<iide 
corporated towns and cities is about 2,466 000 miles With a 
total registintlon of 6 140 617 motoi vcmclea there was there- 
fore, an average of 2 6 motor cars for every mile of public road 
in the United States The distribution of cars among the 
several states however is far from mufom Thus Nevada 
has but 2 cars to every ^3 mileB of roa(Jj^ while Rhode Isjond^has 

was an average of 1 motor cai registration for every 16 persona 
in the United States In the States of California and Nebraska 
there was 1 car for every 7 persons and 1 car for every 8 

f ersons in Iowa and Sou^ Dakota but only I car for every 
1 persons In Alabama, every 46 m Louisiana or every 42 per 
sons in Aikansas 





Eia 40— Chart Showing Inadequacy of a Single Index (Nalioruil Auto 
mobile Chamber 0 / Commerce ) 
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A. manufacturer of filing cabinetg adopted a highly ingenious 
scheme, devised by Mr Webster of the Geoige Batten Company, 
for calculatmg his market by means of the numbei of stenographers 
and bookkeepers m the citj He allowed one fihng cabinet for a 
certam number of clencal workers, havmg found by experiment 
that this was a faiily accurate measure 

Such market indices are likely, mdeed, to be misleading, unless 
their adequacy has not been tested out by actual trial One 
might suppose, offhand, that density of population was an mdex 
for the hotel buaness This is, howevei, an unsafe guide States 
with laige negro population do not come up to the average, while 
states with good roads, like Califorma, seem to show up unusually 
well States with large cities do a big hotel busmess Cities 
on the other hand, hke Newark, New Jersey, and Providence, 
R I , which are near a metropohs, laielv support the usual quota 
of first-class hotels 

In many oases, the surveyor must concern himself with both 
original and replacement markets For instance, the manu- 
facturer of shoe laces would estimate his original maiket on the 
number of shoes manufactured, this being his mdex of the maiket 
But it will be a harder matter to find an index foi the market for 
shoe laces which are put into old shoes 

Now mdices are constantly bemg tried out for markets A 
telephone company used the amount of paint sold as an mdex 
The farmer who pamted his house was likely to want a telephone 
In such work, however, the only test for a seemingly suc- 
cessful mdex IS the test of time Meiely because an index is 
accepted by a sales manager as a basis for his quotas, and because 
his force has hved up to these quotas, does not piove that the 
index is a fair one Just because the farmer has not pamted his 
house IS no reason why he cannot be sold a telephone Such an 
mdex should only be taken by and large, and not as apphed to 
the mdividual case 

Location Markets m some cases are distmctly hmited terri- 
torially Foi example, the market foi the local newspaper is 
restricted to the urban distfict and to the territory immediately 
contiguous It can rarely hope to have a very wide circulation 
because it cannot appeal to an audience not mteiested fei local 
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Magazines and trade papers aie to a considerable extent 
exempt from this locahzmg influence In the foimer case they 
are national m distribution, m thf latter case they are limited to 
the trade, which may or may not be national Some farm papers 
aim at nation-wide ciiculation, others aim to be local 

Eetad stores vaiy in the terntonal extent of their market 
For instance, the butcher shop and the comer grocery stoie have 
distinctly hmited territories The department store has a 
wider territory 

The manufacturer may or may not be hmited temtoiially 
It depends on his size, m his product, and on his distributive 
facdities, as well as upon other factors The manufacturers of 
ice cream are confined temtonally by transportation hmitations 
A point IS reached beyond which it is not profitable to attempt 
competition with products neaier that market Bread, for 
instance, is a product in which the inaigm of profit is very close 
and it IS not possible to reduce expenses to the pomt of entering 
competitive fields, unless they aie near home 

The development of lefngeiation has extended the markets 
for perishable foodstuffs Even then, the market is hmited tern- 
tonally by the length of time the product can be kept Peaches, 
for mstance, ought not to be on the road more than three days, 
even in refrigerated cars Oranges will stand a much longer tnp 
Thus, before malang any lecominendition as to the extension 
of sales fields, the surveyor should make sure that the market 
has not certam inheient and inflexible boundaries The money 
required to enlarge the territorial extent of the market might 
better be apphed, peihaps, to its mtensixe cultivation Limita- 
tions, other than those of a terntonal natme, will be treated 
of m the next chapter 

Related Markets Business has become so complex, and 
various industries are so mterdependent, that the surveyor will 
do well to extend his study beyond that of the market for his 
particular commodity He can often check up his results by an 
exammation of alhed markets In the textile soap mdustry, the 
market foi woolens has a decisive mfiuence on soap sales If the 
mills are mactive thiough lack of demand, there is a consequent 
inactivity at the soap factoiy Figures on the wool mdustry are 
easy to obtam, and are thus of value to the student of textile soap 
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This same close relation is shown in aU mdustnes dependent 
on other mdustnes foi their prospenty It is true, therefore, 
m the automotive accessory business and the tire industry, 
that when the market for automobiles becomes inert, the support 
IS also gone horn the acce=!sory business That is, the same factors 
which tend to disrupt the parent industry will have a similar 
effect on the dependent mdustnes 

It is out of the question to study all i elated maikets In some 
cases, such as m the coal market and the steel market, there is a 
tendency for both to rise and fall together, on account of the great 
use of coal m the steel mdustrj- Related markets are most valu- 
able to the surveyor m the event that such a direct connection 
can be traced 

On the other hand, the surveyor should not place entire 
dependence upon his neighbor’s prosperity The fact that since 
related business is encountering depie&sion may not mean that 
his own sales must fall coirespondmgly He should remember 
that one of the best results of market smvey work hes m the 
stabihzation of output 

Methods of Approaching Markets The way m which a com- 
pany attempts to reach its market depends on the nature of the 
product and the character of the market, territorially and mdi- 
viduaUy Who is going to use this product? If it is a cotton 
spmdle, the surveyoi knows that the market will be found m the 
cotton mills, while if it is a hair biush, the surveyoi knows that 
nearly every man, woman, and clnld in the coimtry wiU use one 
In the case of the spmdle, theie is a very defimte problem of 
reachmg the purchasing agent at the mill In the case of the hair 
brush, there is the infinitely bioadei problem of reaching the 
population of the United States 

Does the consumer need the article that the company is trying 
to sell to him? It is lathei hard to define what a man needs He 
may hardly be able to make existence bearable without tobacco 
He may need a piano, or an automobile, oi a sdk hat, if he is a 
piamst, an automobile salesman, or an undertaker What is a 
necessity to one may be valueless to another 

Consideimg wants, many people do not want certain articles 
until after they have seen them A child does not need, or even 
want, a gyroscopic top if he has never seen one, but the minute 
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he has seen one, lie is apt to considei it an absolute necessity It 
IS a trait of human nature lecogmzed by salesmen that if a want 
can be made acute enough a peison will buy legaidless of whetliei 
he can really afford it or not Many individuals have mortgaged 
their homes m order to obtam automobiles Ihere are com- 
pames the exclusive business of which is financmg peisons who 
wish to buy automobiles on a ciedit basis 

The surveyor will have to make sevcial classifications m this 
connection He will have to decide whether the aiticlc is an 
actual necessity like salt or sugai or floui , an acqiured necessity, 
such as tea, coffee, and tobacco, or an appaient necessity, that is, 
an article which the pemon thmks he cannot get along without 
and which is, theiefore, apparently a necessity to him 

The approach to markets, in general, will be treated in the 
following chaptere 

General Conclusions By this time it may seem to the sur- 
veyor that he has been wandering in \ labyrinth Howovei, he 
will have established his ability if he has been able to keep his 
beanngs But it is essential for him to pause poiiodically and take 
counsel with himself, to oidei his woik, and to compaic it with 
the campaign as mapped out m the beginning Thoroughness 
IS as impoitant in commercial as in any otliei icscaich work, and 
is perhaps more difficult of attainment on account of the multi- 
phoity of vanations and unceitainties But it is only by combing 
through every possible souice that he has any surety of i mining 
across the bit of information which may pci hips act is a magic 
wand, converting meie prospects into paying customers 

Despite the impoitance of examinmg even the slightest detail, 
there is the coequal necessity foi paring down problems to their 
very lowest terms In this chapter, the attempt has been made 
to show the surveyoi how he should ehmmate the complexities 
and leave standmg only the tiue essentials 

But the structure of markets is not solid Markets are plastic 
They are restless, yielding, changmg The demand of today is 
gone tomorrow The surveyor’s task is nevei leally completed 
until the company closes its books. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE POTENTIALITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF 
THE MARKET 

Outline 

Where do the best opportunities he toi extending the company’s maikets? 

(o) Are they thiough ex-ploitation of undeveloped fields? 

(5) Are they m enteimg fields alieady occupied by competitors? 

What arc the factors neceas u j foi computmg potential markets? 

(o) The original market 

(1) Who aie the actual uscis of such products at present? 

(2) Wlio aie the logical users of such products? 

(6) The leplacement market 

(1) What is the Me of the product? 

(2) How many people are actually usmg this product now? 

(3) What use does the product leceive, and how often is it used? 

What are the chief factors which limit the maiket? What is the effect of 

(а) Price 

(1) At what price is the buUc of the product sold? 

(a) Is this price determmed bj competition? 

(b) Is it influenced by custom? 

(c) What other factors help deternune the price? 

(б) Fashion 

(1) How quickly do market requirements change because of style? 

(a) Is change lapid, as m millmciy? 

(b) Is it slow, as m furmtuie? 

(c) Cost of operation 

(1) What pait does economy in operation play? 

(2) What is the percentage of icpairs necessary as compared with 
other competmg pioducts? 

(3) How much attention must be paid to it? 

(d) Seasonal factors * 

(1) Is seasonal fluctuation of demand unavoidable? 

(2) Is it susceptible of correction? 

(3) Are foreign outlets a solution? 

240 
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(e) Cbmate and yeatber 

(1) Do they restrict use of mticle partially or entirely? 

(2) Do they necessitate the use of different articles m summer and 
wmter, such as lubiicating ods, overcoats, etc I 

(/) The second-hand market 

(1) To what extent does demand for the used product affect the 
market, and why? 

(a) Is it because of lower price of second hand article? 

(h) Is it because second hand article gives adequate service? 

(p) Government restrictions 

(1) Are these imposed because of nature of the product? 

(2) Are they tariff restrictions? 

(3) What effect do licenses have on the market? 

What effect do periods of prosperity and depression have on the market? 



CHAPTER XV 


THE POTENTIALITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF 
THE MARKET 

The maiket has hitherto been consideied m relation to the 
unit, that IS, the average consumer, and m relation to the gioup 
It remains to consider it from the pomt of view of potentiahties 
and the hnutations thereon How much moie busmess is it pos- 
sible foi this company to get, and what are the limitations on 
the maiket’ What are the factors which tend to restnct the scope 
of sales activity, and of how much importance are they’ These 
questions must be investigated by the surveyor before his task of 
market analysis is complete 

The Potential Market What aie the opportumties to extend 
the company’s sales? Aie they at the expense of competitors, or 
do they he through the development of new fields? It has been 
pomted out previously that, as a geneial rule, it is a risky and 
expensive undertaking foi a company manufacturmg an article 
m which theie is great competition to attempt to capture trade 
from compames already established There would be the inertia 
of goodwill to be overcome, a distributive mechamsm to set m 
motion, the possibihty of a long and costly price war m addition 
to an educational advertismg campaign For a company without 
ample financial backing, such a ventuie would, under ordinary 
circumstances, be precaiious For any company, it should be a 
mattei for most caieful consideiation 

It is part of the surveyor’s taslc to study this question from 
aU angles If his company has an mdividual product, or one the 
field for which is not already preempted, the proposition is dif- 
ferent In the case of a new product, the difficulty of overcommg 
competition does not yet exist If it is an improvement over an 
old product, there may also be good opportumty 

Chart No 41, prepared by the Chicago Tribune, is mtended 
to show why the Chicago territory offers least resistance to*' motor 
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truck propaganda, based on the analogy of automobile ownership, 
and that more automobiles in propoition to the population are 
owned in that territory than anywheie else in the country 




Fig 41 — Map Comparing Number of Automobiles in Various Sections 
{Chwago Tnbune ) 

If a new territory is to be entefed, obviously the one to be 
chosen^is that which offus the minimum sales resistance It is 
not enough for the surveyor to show where the market must be 
extended He must prove winch territory or section is best. 
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what its yield should be, how long it should tstke to cultivate it, 
and what the cost would amount to 

Limitations on the Market Befoie becommg enthusiastic 
about a potential market, the surveyoi should consider the 
obstacles which, obstruct it Every market has its particular limi- 
tations It IS rare to have one limiting factoi , usually there are 
several Theoretically, eveiy house wired with electncity is a 
market for a washing machme Actually, only a certain per- 
centage of this number of electrically wired houses is a market, 
smce the limiting factois of income, custom, dependence on a 
laundry, etc , reduce the potential market 

In considering these lumtations on the market, the mvesti- 
gator must study the matter from the pomt of view of the par- 
ticulai product and company, rather than from the point of view 
of the mdustry Each company has ceitam advantages or dis- 
advantages over othei members of the mdustiy One has prefer- 
ential location, another secret or patented processes, another 
an excellent distributing organization, etc 

It is diffi cult to distinguish between a limitation on the product 
and one on the market The two are mteri elated, they react 
upon each othei. An electric fan which luns on direct current 
IS restneted to houses with direct curicnt service Both the 
use of the fan and its market are limi ted Yet, because the 
market hmitation is, after all, the most unportant, the subject of 
limitations is treated m this section on maikets 

Following are some of the important limiting factors which 
are likely to be encountered m market survey work 

Pnee In rune cases out of ten, pnee is the greatest of Immt.ing 
factors The figure at which the company is prepared to sell 
the product will often deteimme the market Foi this reason, 
the object of many market surveys is to fix a pnee at which the 
product may be sold m quantity, while still allowing a fau mar- 
gm of profit for the manufactuiei 

In the case of nearly every product, there is a puce at which 
the majonty of sales are made, that is, the average pnee In 
products sold higher than this, the quality appeal predommates, 
m products sold qjider this figure, the price factor is predommant 
Opmion differs as to the importance of this price factor The 
Milwaukee Journal found m their survey of the tobacco field that 
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the most popular cigar was sold two for 25 cents, the most popular 
cigarette was the 20-cent size and the most populai tobacco sold 
for 17 cents In other woids, the majority of people paid these 
pnces for their smoking matenals But when the dealers were 
asked if puce was a decisive factoi m deteimmmg sales, 68 said 
“ no,” 47 said “ yes,” and 17 said “ occasionally ” This would 
lead to the behef that dealeis themselves had no veiy acemate 
idea of how gieat a drawing card pnee was 

In the final analysis, piicc is legulatcd by competition 
Price either induces or pi events sales It is, of course, a tiait of 
hiunan natuie to charge all that can bo got, and pay as little as 
necessary Fortunately theie aie contiollmg factors which, 
over a long duration of time, pievent sustuned excessive 
charges Production efficiency is the gioat aigumciit foi our 
laige coi'porations, and a leasonable pnee foi the competitive 
system 

Piejudices of the consumer may have some effect on the price 
It was found in one instance that consumeia weic paymg 10 cents 
a pound moie for colored than foi iincoloied nuiguine But 
prejudice does not always account foi disci epancy in puce or yet 
does relative cost of manufacture oi competition A safety razor 
letailmg for $1 may be bettei thin the one u tailing foi SS One 
explanation of the laigo sales made by highci-pnccd rizoi manu- 
facturers IS that people have so much tioubk sh uing that many 
prefer to buy the most expensive razor, supposing it will piove 
most satisfactory 

The smweyor must icgard the problem of puce from two 
angles first, the price at which his company can aftord to sell 
the product, and second, the price which the public will pay most 
readily With these two points m mmd, he can always render a 
decision, providing that excessive competition or some other 
serious situation does not compel the company to adopt a diffeient 
price pohey 

Fashion Fashion both makes and lumts maikct opportum- 
ties One year, fashion will create a market for ostrich feathers 
and, the next season, the demand wiU be gone There are fash- 
ions and styles m almost every kmd of product In most instances, 
taste changes slowly Styles m electiic fixtures, in furniture, m 
machmeiy, change at long mtervals Automobiles change m 
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appearance more frequently Clothing and ^miUmery are so 
uncertam that they may not last the season 

Therefore the surveyoi must notice, m computing his market 
data, to how great an extent this limiting factor of fashion wdl 
affect the maiket Will it have practically no influence, as m the 
market for typewriters, or will it be decidedly a hmitmg factor, 
as m the market for footwear? 

In considenng fashion, the surveyor should ascertain first, 
how deeply this factor affects the market, and second, how rapidly 
it changes It may not be possible to estabhsh mathematically 
the exact coefficient of this speed element, but some quantitative 
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PiQ 42 — Cost of Operation of Government Owned Post Office J^-Ton Motor 
Trucks at Principal Cities (Chicago Tribune ) 


expression of this factor is desirable, particulaily m connection 
with study of the turnover of stocks 

Cost of Operation One of the first questions the prospective 
automobile owner asks the salesman is “ How much does it cost 
to run?” That is, it is not always the mitial pnce that deteimmes 
the sale, but the economy in operation The accompanying chait. 
Fig 42, is mterestmg m that it shows the widely diffenng costs of 
operation of government post-oflice tracks m the prmcipaLcities 
For instance, the thiee-quarter ton motor track m Chicago costs 
less than half as much to run as in Detroit or Philadelphia 

The surveyor should no^ fad to ascertam the cost of upkeep 
of the product, what the percentage of repairs is, etc It, is con- 
ceivable that a highly efficient machine would cost more to the 
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owner in repairs, than the saving effected over a less efficient 
but moie leliable one 

Such studies aie valuable, not only on account of the actual 
information they yield, but also because they supply consideiable 
sales material Buycis are commonly becoming very keen m 
their analyses of maikets, and arc susceptible to persuasion by 
figures obtained fiom actual tests It is important to remember 
that such tests are much more valuable, fioin a sales angle, if they 
are comparative 

Seasonal In almost eveiy business thcic is a dull season 
It may be no more than a slight falling off duiing the summer 
or wmter In that event, the effect is small and the market 
fairly stable 

In other cases, the business is highly seasonal For instance, the 
seed business comes into piommcnce foi a few months duiing the 
spring and sinks back into dullness again This is an unavoid- 
able seasonal hmitation Seeds will giow outdoois only durmg 
the summei The floiist has anothei seasonal pioblem m that 
his markets tend to be much laiger at Chiistmas and Easter than 
at othei times Fourth of July is lesponsible foi most of the 
firewoiks business, and the Chiistmas festivities have come to 
be legarded as acceleiating ictail iiuiehismg gencially, not to 
mention its effect on the toy business ind the m uiufaotuio of 
Christmas tree ornaments, Christmas cuds, Chiistmas candy, 
etc 

Theie has been a concerted effort leccntly by many mdustries, 
supposed hitherto to be seasonal, to iciuove then pioducts from 
the seasonal to the all-year-iound class The toy manufacturers 
have advertised extensively with this end m view, and giowers 
of walnuts and almonds have also attempted it successfully 

The Brnweyoi must determine the degiee of seasonal fluctua- 
tion, and whether this is inherent and unavoidable, as is the case 
with men’s straw hats, or possible of correction, as m the case of 
lemons and raisins 

The tractor business is seasonal Tractois aie sold in the eaily 
spring On the othei hand, the trai^ioi, like the automobile, is 
manufactured on a quantity production basis, and to be done 
econommally, production must be maintained at a constant 
level day m and day out One limiting faetoi on the tractor 
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market is evidently the seasonal character of the demand To 
avoid this limitation, the more progiessive tractoi compames have 
extended tbeur markets south of the equator where the seasons are 
exactly the reverse of ours Here they find the demand which 
supplements the home lequnements 

The accompanying chart, No 43, shows the highly seasonal 
character of the tire business, with high spots in March and July 
and depression duimg November and December Some grocers 
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say that m wmter months oat and wheat cereals are m consider- 
ably greater demand than m the warm months Along this same 
hne, it IS said that sales of oleomargaiane fall off about 25 per 
cent durmg the summer months, due to the fact that less food of 
a fatty character is used dunng hot weather The Baltimore 
News supplies the foUowmg reasons from its investigation, showmg 
the wide diversity of opmion the surveyor may encounter along 
such hues One dealer said decrease m the summer was”' due to 
mcreased production of creamery butter dunng the summer and 
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the lower puce compared with winter of real buttei, another said 
it was on account of increased consumption of fruit and vegetables, 
and a third said m waim weather the spread went further All 
aie plausible and perhaps each is a contributing factor to the 
undoubted decrease 

The surveyor can do much to show his associates the great 
possibilities of stabilizing seasonal fluotu itioiis 

The Inteinatioiial Harvester Company, accoiding to Printers' 
Ink, found it nccessaiy to educate its s iksini n in older to make 
them regard cream sepaiatois as an all-ycai sales proposition 
Coco-Cola, through advertising, was able to make some soda 
fountains in the South remain open all winter, and appreciably 
prolonged the season elsewhere 

Many other examples could be introduced, but these are 
sufficient to show the surveyor the unportance of seasonal demand 
and the necessity foi examinmg it carefully It may bo jiossible 
that the seasonal charactei of the demand is not ineiadicalile, but 
due to custom oi some other equally removable obstacle In 
this connection, it may be possible to intioduce a new product, 
the sale of which follows a dilfucnt season il law, and iheieby 
stabihze pioduction 

Climate and Weather The suiwcyor will find that climate 
and weather influence the niaiket nioio frcqmntly than might 
be imagined Some of the comrnonci effects are well known, 
and often quoted Umbiellas, for example, c miiot be sold in New 
Mexico, where it does not lain, nor woolen oveicoats m Flonda, 
where it is not cold In the dry farming country, a particular 
type of agricultural implement is lequiied The giade of lubn- 
catmg oil used vanes with the chmate and the tempeiature 
The surveyoi might clelmeate the market foi furnaces by an 
isothermal hne So, also, might he plot the market for snow 
shovels 

Some curious effects of the chmate are not so apparent For 
instance, mtense heat has a tendency to promote giowdh of the 
beard, making shavmg a necessary daily event 

In some cases, style complicates the effect of the weather 
Mqn weal fur for waimth, women apparently wear fur for other 
reasons The same is true of stiaw hats Definite limits have 
been set foi men outside of which they are worn only at the risk 
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of ridicule, while women wear straw hats m mid-wmter, if fashion 
demands 

The weather may have some unlooked-for effects Poi 
mstance, if the season has been paiticulaily favorable to msect 
life or fungus diseases, the makers of insecticides and fungicides 
wih piosper An open winter lestiicts the sale of coal, food and 
clothing Oln the other hand, it stimulates the sale of gasohne 
and tires 

Chmatic and meteoiological changes usually do not offer the 
name scope foi constructive research as seasonal ups-and-downs, 
as they aie less susceptible to prediction In the case of retail 
stores, however, these changes demand careful study and prompt 
action, and can be taken advantage of by the shiewd merchandiser 

New and Second-hand For most pioducts, the fact that they 
are second-hand depieciates then value Foi a few pioducts, 
that same fact tends to enhance then value In jewelry, for 
example, many stones acquire a history fiom then owners Books, 
stamps, and curios often bimg highei puces foi the veiy fact of 
their being second-hand 

But for the majority of commodities, the second-hand maiket, 
when it exists, exeicises a certam lumting influence upon the 
market foi the new pioduct A certain percentage of purchasers 
buy the second-hand product m preference to the new one, either 
because they have not the puce for the new product, or because 
they are satisfied with the service to be obtained from the second- 
hand product This is particularly true in the automobile field, 
where many concerns have made serious attempts to cope with 
this resale problem Some concerns take the second-hand cars, 
rebuild them, and sell them undei guarantee 

Dealers m second-hand articles, automobiles, store fixtures, 
furmtuie, clothing, etc , are quite lilvely to be giouped together 
The second-hand business is necessarily local, smee the purchas- 
mg IS local, and maigm of profit is seldom large enough to allow 
of any expensive overhead, such as a cham of second-hand stores 
would entail Second-hand stores are usually m the poorer 
quarters where the marked is most likely to be, although the 
automobile second-hand dealer is an exception So also is -the 
second-hand piano dealer 

One of the important thmgs under this head is to consider 
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the competition prising from the company’s own pioduct, as sold 
by second-hand deileis Such competition cannot be coped 
with m quite the usual fashion, and calls foi special study Fur- 
thermoie, in estimating numciically the maikct potentiahties 
of a manuf ictuied uticle, due deduction must be made foi resale 
of the company’s pioduct 

Government Restrictions Ficquently the siuvcyoi will find 
legal 01 government resf Fictions on the maiket Limit ikons aio 
placed on the shipment of ccitain shiubs, jilants, etc, beeiuse 
of insect pestb which might thus be dissemmatcd tluough a wider 
teiutoiy 

In the hteiaiy field, theie aio copynght laws, and there are 
also lai's which foibid the publication of ceitun types of liteia- 
ture The Tauchmtz editions uc famous examples of puate 
publishing earned on on a laige scale, beeause of the lack of copy- 
iight laws with Geimany 

In the case of the egiet fe ithei, tk opium uid the hquoi tratfic, 
the maiket is cnliiely cut off by government action In the 
ma]oiity of cases, howcvci, the govcinmfnt’s supeivision tends 
meiely to leguhte and lestiiet, irid not to pioliibit 

The surveyoi must also look to the legiihtions of foieign 
goveimnents in regard to maikds foi diftiunt uitules For 
instance, playing cuds ire eontiibind foi impoitation into 
France and tantf laws seriously icstiict iniikets for commodi- 
ties in many foreign countiies 

The question of licenses for selling fiequcntly airses In most 
cases, it IS faiily small and is usually miposid by the state or 
Federal government, though in some cases, the city exacts license 
fees, as in the case of the peddlei The Fedei al tax on tobacco, 
theatre tickets, and soft drinks failed to restrict the maiket to 
any appreciable extent 

Government restiictions and regulations are usually so inflexi- 
ble m nature as to offer little mducement to the exponent of 
commercial reseai ch He may, however, find it advisable to study 
prospective legislation, and its bearing on the market 

Prosperity and Depression No one as yet has put into 
practice a means by which the periodic swmgs from piospeiity 
to fleppession can be balanced In accoi dance with their fluctua- 
tions, puces go up and down, and also, to some extent, markets 
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The nature of the piorluct in normal times will determme to some 
extent the length of the swing The purchase of salt is not 
affected mateiially by haid tunes, noi any of those articles the 
continual consumption of which is necessary Indeed, it has 
been said that the sale of matches mci eases m haid times because 
the men out of work smoke more Again, a ceitain bakmg powder 
company found that its markets in hard times weie best where 
conditions were worst 

The market foi luxuries theoietically is one of those immedi- 
ately affected durmg haid times That is, when the purchasmg 
power of the commumty is lestiicted, the buymg of pianos, 
phonographs, and automobiles must wait foi bettei tunes T his 
mfiuence extends fiom the purchaser to the manufactuiei of these 
luxuries He curtails his production, and ceases buymg raw 
materials Then pioduction at the mines and other sources falls 
off 

The truly successful manufactuiei is the one who in haid 
times plans for good, and vice vei-sa In malang a suivey and 
presenting conclusions and lecommendations, the mvestigatoi 
must remember that an analysis made on the ciest of a piosperity 
wave, 01 at the bottom of a period of depression, is not normal 
It is colored by the univeisal optimism oi pessimism rife at the 
moment Thus, he should always tiy to view the problem, not 
from the standpoint of yesterday, today, or tomonow, but fiom 
that of the average period 

These limitations aie some of those which may beset the path 
of the surveyor They aie by no means all Every business 
has its own peculiai hmitations which only become apparent on 
exanunation Of whatevei nature they aie, they must be given 
proper weight 

The surveyor has now studied tho product, the company, the 
customers, and the market It remains for him to put mto actual 
practice the facts he has gleaned up to this point, he must make 
an estnnate of the company’s potentiahties 

Computmg Potential Markets The science of market analy- 
sis has not yet developed tp the point where deflmte foimulae 
can be lard down for the solution of marketing equations So 
far, every cose must be worked out individually and accoidmg to 
the surveyor’s own lights It is here that knowledge of hard- 
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headed, cold-blooded, old-fashioned business must make up for 
the sketchy and expenmental natuie of his analytical data The 
most we can expect is that an examination of the lesults obtained 
in othei researches, and of the methods theie employed, will 
supply him with the nccessaiy ideas foi going ahead 

No mattei how many special factois may complicate the 
specific mathematical pioblem of computation, in geneial there 
are certain things which enter in every equation First, you 
must find out how many people want the product, and what 
proportion of them can afford it and might ic asonxbly be cxpi cted 
to become purchasers Then theie is the question of the pioduct 
and how often it must be renewed, that is, how long on the average 
will it last? It IS the same old stoiy of the maikct and the product 
Then there aie all the othei lumting factois affecting the equation 
No company can hope to get all the potential business on iccount 
of competition Somebody else is going to obtain a substantial 
share of the business All the othei limitations must be considered 
separately, and a certain value attached to them That value, 
in turn, must be deducted fioiii tbe potential figuics 

Obtaining and utilizing an index of inaikcts is a shoit cut It 
should be used for a check, rather than foi anything else If you 
send out a surveyor, a scout, into a teiiitoiy and interview all 
or a given proportion of the whole as to how many want telephones, 
it IS the diiect method Using the example picviously cited, 
determinmg how many people want telephones by the amount of 
pamt sold in that terntory is only a short-cut It has been found 
by experience that such an mdex is an easy method of estimating 
the market It is an mdiiect method When the numbei of 
houses wired is used as an index, it is much more direct, but 
even m this case, the value of that mdex should be veiified by 
actual test and experiment 

Thus, m the ordinary method of computing a maiket, we 
must know the hfe of the product under average usage, who 
uses it, how many use it, who can afford to buy it, plus the 
specific limitations affecting the case m question Multiplying 
the number obtamed by the aveiaga puce gives the value of the 
pojiential market 

It 2iay be of help to cite some instances of how others have 
computed markets The Ciowell Pubhshmg Company hag 
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furnished some mteiestmg information on the 'potential market 
for electric wa'shmg machmes They say “ In January, 1918, 
the Western Electiic Company made a detailed survey, and 
estimated that 5,000,000 houses weie wired with electricity at 
that tune In July, 1920, reports from 5,000 central stations 
estabhshed the fact that m the United States theie were 6,291,160 
dwellmgs electrically wired 

“ In these homes live 33,008,500 persons, or 30 7 per cent of the 
entire population of the country In the territory covered by 
central stations, there are 62,023,400 persons lesidmg, oi 57 3 pei 
cent of the total population of the United States Of this group, 
55 8 per cent hve in electrically hghted houses This suggests 
that the territory covered by central stations is an unusually 
rich field for the sale of electrical apphcances But, at the same 
time, the entire country holds the gieatest possibility 

“ It IS estimated by the Westmghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturmg Company that, m 1920, 800,000 washmg machmes, 
valued at $100,000,000, were sold In 1916, only 150,000 of 
these machines weic sold Even duimg 1919, only 475,000 
machmes were disposed of 

“ In regal d to the futuic, capable authorities estimate that 
98 per cent of the houses now bemg bmlt m cities and towns are 
bemg wiied for electiicity More attention is bemg paid by 
architects and contractors to the proper location and number of 
outlets for all classes of electrical appliances In some cases a 
separate wiring system is built mto the house that permits apph- 
ances to be connected to a separate meter ” 

The above is an excellent analysis of general conditions from 
which any particulai company should be able readily to compute 
its market It is woithy of note that m this computation, an mdex 
was used, and that as a check, the rate of growth m sales of wash- 
mg machmes over the past few years was given There was no 
attempt to figure out just how much of the potential market could 
be tmned mto actual customers, smce the obvious gap between 
actual production and possible sales was so large 

In estimatmg the cottomtowehng market, the direct method 
was used By a careful field survey, it was found that the average 
mitial eqmpment of the one inilhon families marrymg each year 
was a half-dozen, making 3,000,000 dozen towels sold to this 
source It was foimd that another half-dozen was used for upkeep 
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annually by each of the other 22,400,000 families in the United 
States, makmg a grand total of 12,200,000 dozen as the annual 
potential maiket foi toweling of all lands From this figure, of 
course, had to be deducted Imen and other toweling to get the 
figuie for cotton toweling 

These examples aic enough to show the suiweyoi the gencial 
way the pioblem of computation is attacked It only lemains 
to stiess the gieat necessity foi accuiacy The statements made 
must be indisputable rheie must be luthoiity for every figuie 
It IS like a pioblem in algebia w hoie dl the steps aic given by Inch 
the answer is leached 

General Conclusions Apropos of market potentialities, it 
IS common experience that they look biightci than they actually 
may piove to bo Before recommending an cntiy into new fields, 
the suiveyoi should make ceilun what obstacles and flaws may 
be encountered Entering a new maiket is like preparing for a 
journey You must decide where you lie gomg, when you are 
going to start, how much it will cost you, what tioublcs and 
difficulties you aie likely to encounter, and, above all, whether 
the tup is gomg to pay foi itself 

Too much impoitance can be attached to quantitative appraiv 
als of maikcts They aic well enough for rough estimates and 
bases foi sales quotas, but it is useless to reckon them too far 
ahead, because by the time the company has it ached a point 
where it can avail itself of the market levcalod, conditions may 
have changed radically Of course, there aie many business 
men who wish eveiythmg in figures, and you must cater more or 
less to this demand, but you must lemember that you cannot keep 
a ledger or a journal about thmgs which have not yet come to pass 
Computations as to the future are at best only approximations 

There are research men who aie willmg to make over-positive 
statements about potentiahties, but men of this kind could learn 
much from the Delphic oracle, which always included a conditional 
clause or other loophole m making any forecast 

The study of hmitations necessaiily entails a consideration 
of how these hmitations are to be obviated At least, tins is the 
meptal process of the salesman and mcidentally a great deal of 
valuable sales propaganda may be obtained through a study of 
limitations, restrictions, and other such negative factors Domg 
away with a limitation invanably reveals a potentiality, 
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DISTRIBUTION 

Outline 

What IS the trend of ±stnbution m the industry? 

(a) Is it towards simplification of functions and the elimination of 

middlemen? 

(b) Is it towaids multiphcation of functions? 

What effect do the following factors have upon the distributive organization? 

(o) The product 

(1) Does the price of the product determme the method of distribution? 

(2) Does the nature of the product, its perishabihty, or size determme 

the method of distiibution? 

(b) Service 

(1) Is the manufacturer or jobber m the better position to render 
the service required? 

(c) Fmanoing 

(1) Can the company afford duroct distnbution, and the domg away 
with middlemen? 

(d) Volume of busmess 

(1) Can the company support the burden of national distribution? 

(e) The market 

(1) How does size of customers’ busmess mfluence the distribution? 

(2) How does the location of the market affect the question? 

(o) Does the fact that it is urban or rural affect the problem? 

(f) Credits 

(1) Are customers good risks? 

(2) Must goods be sold on terms? If so, can the company afford to 

finance time transactions? 

What channels of distribution are best fitted to the company’s problem? 

(a) Are direct methods possible or best? 

(1) Who aie the customers? 

(a) Are they large or small? 

(b) Are they scattered or bunched? 

(2) Must the product be sCld direct because of its nature or qualities? 

(b) Are mdirect methods necessary oi advisable? 

(1) What aie the present hnks of distribution? 

(o) What economic function does each perform? 
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(2) What ai^ the possible links of distribution? How would each fit 
into the company’s problem? 

(a) The jobber 

(b) The retailer 

(c) the commission man 

(d) The broker 

(e) The manufacturer’s agent 
(/) The chain store 

(g) The mail order house 

(h) Other methods 

If the company does business thiough jobbeis, what kind aio they? 

(a) Are they local, sectional, or national? 
lb) How are they located? 

(c) Does the company sell through exclusive agencies oi not? 

(d) What are the relations of the jobbers with the company? 

(e) How laige stocks do they carry? 

(/) Do they cany and push other hues? 

If the company uses dealers, what part do they play? 

(а) How thoroughly is the product distributed among retailers? 

What IS the percentage of distribution among them? 

(1) What kind of dealers cany the product ? 

(2) How does the product rank with compctitoi-s 
(o) In volume of sales? 

(6) In late of distribution among rotailois? 

(3) How are dealers located geogmiihically ? 

(б) Has the company any direct personal relations with dealers? 
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DISTRIBUTION 

How shall this product be biought to this market? Appar- 
ently there are almost as many existmg methods and variations 
as there are businesses Each company seems to have its own 
method of merchandising, differing in some details from that of 
its neighbor Actually, howevei, the merchandising method 
must be suited to the product Anj mateiial change m the 
product probably should mean a modification of meichandismg 
methods The meie change m the coloi of the product may make 
consideiable diffeiencc in sales and sales methods The color of 
the upholstery in a limousine, although of no impoitance in the 
eyes of the automoti-ve engineer, has more than once been the 
detei mining factor in makmg a sale 

Merchandising is the machmery of publicity, sales, and dis- 
tnbution by which the product is biought to the market It is 
the investigator’s task to study possible methods of merchandis- 
mg, and to compare the pohey pursued by the company with 
methods of competitors He should contiast these methods of 
distribution much as he would their respective products 

He ought, mdeed, to look upon these channels of distnbution as 
concrete, tangible, and real thmgs He ought to study them as he 
would study a piece of machinei^ Is that machinery adequate, 
or IS it obsolete? Is it large enough to take care of the problem, 
or would it be advisable to make it bigger'*’ Contrariwise, is it 
aheady so large that possibly it might handle a bigger production 
than the factory is capable of? It is fiequently possible to increase 
sales without enlargmg the meichandismg macluneiy 

Individual problems of this natuie will come before the mvesti- 
gator There is the case of a company manufactunng ice skates 
whose merchandismg machnsery is idle durmg a certam part of 
the year This company has been faced with the problem^ of 
finding another product of similai nature to manufactme, the 
268 
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sale of which cotild be earned on dunng the slack season and m 
that way keep the machinery turning over Merchandismg 
problems will often be found to be moie individual than many 
other questions confionting the investigator It will not be so 
much a matter of icseaich, but the application to the specific 
problem of the lescaich alieady done 

The Distnbutive Problem Distnbution is the machmery by 
which the seller conveys the meichandise to the puichasei It 
may be simply handing an aiticlc over the counter, as in a bake 
shop, or it may be a complicated nctwoik of hnlm in a distnbuting 
chain stretching aiound the woild, as in the case of Kod iks oi 
Waltham watches By reason of the lapid increase in variety 
and volume of production since the beginning of the industrial 
era, the manufactiuei found himself unable to keep in his own 
hands many of the distributive functions of storage, ciedits, and 
the divers problems of supply Ihcse functions weie assumed by 
intermediate agencies, wholesalcis, jobbers, commission houses, 
brokers, etc These middlemen lelieve the manufacturer of 
attending to the time and place utilities, as they are ordmanly 
called, and in return for these services lake a certain percentage 
of profit 

It has been estimated that there is oidmanly a 25 per cent to 
60 per cent difference in price be tween the nmnufactuier and the 
consumer Thcie has been much agitation against this seem- 
ingly excessive maigin, and many people have advocated doing 
away with middlemen But, with a few exceptions, such as mail- 
order houses, it is generally agreed that the retailer is a necessary 
link m the chain of distribution, and that his functions cannot be 
assumed by the manufacturei with any matenal saving The 
pomt which should be kept in mind throughout the study of dis- 
tribution IS that there aie certain functions which must be per- 
formed and that, if the company cannot convemently assume these 
functions, then the necessity for the middleman becomes, through 
a process of redudio ad absurdum, self-evident 

The brunt of the attack on the middleman has been borne 
by the jobber Department stoiaB, chain stores, cobperative 
buym^ associations, and mail-oider housrs aie seeking continually 
to buy as directly as possible The United Drug Company is an 
oft«n cited example of a successful attempt to simplify distn- 
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bution It consists, bnefly, of a group of retailers who own the 
stock of a company manufacturing ai tides for their consumption 
The great reason foi its success is that it actually does simplify 
distributive functions The drug trade, however, is oidinarily 
cited as an example of one m which the middleman has a strong- 
hold, as there aie 3,500 different articles on the shelves of even 
a smaU drug stoie, many of which are impossible to market 
direct, so rare is the call for them, and so small the druggist’s 
average sale 

The mvestigator should remember that no distributive method 
can be permanent as long as changes are constantly being made 
m the product, m the method of makmg the product, and m the 
market itself He should study each step m the piesent dis- 
tributive processes of the company, askmg himseK each tune 
“ Does this fulfil a sufficient economic need to justify its existence 
or mamtenance?” 

The chief factors which tend toward simplification of distii- 
bution aie, first, the assumption of distributive functions by 
dealers and manufacturers, second, standardization of goods by 
brand and trade name, and third, development of production on 
such a scale that distiibution can be economically handled by the 
manufacturer 

Determuung Factors m Distnbution The prmcipal factors 
which deteimme the methods of distribution are (1) The 
product, (2) service, (3) financmg, (4) volume of busmess done, 
(6) the market, and (6) credits 

(1) The Product As in every other phase of the marketmg 
problem, the nature of the product plays a leadmg part For 
what form of distribution is this product fitted? It is evident that 
penshable goods must be marketed and distributed by different 
methods than those employed with products with indefinite keep- 
ing quahties Paul H Nystrom, m a bulletin of the Research 
Department of the International Magazine Company, gives the 
example of yeast, which is sold direct by the manufacturei through 
a highly speciahzed sales oiganization with refngerating and 
dehvery equipments, and “¥east Foam,” an article which keeps 
mdefimtely and is sold to grocery jobbera everywhere It, is 
obvious that each of these products demands a different method 
of distribution 
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The price of the product always is an uupoitant consideration 
Low-cost articles, paradoxical as it may seem, usu illy cannot be 
sold direct The maij 2 ;in of piofit does not illow such an expen- 
sive method But high-pnccd articles, with large miigin of 
profit, allow the formation of a specially equipped sales foicc to 
market direct A cash legist ei, an idding machine, a sewing 
machine, or a tractor may be sold tiuct Clothespins, soip, 
buttons, and othei such utility ii tides must bo maikcted thioiigh 
jobbers 

Geneially speakmg, the moie bullcy the aiticle, the more 
tendency exists to maiket it diuct The ownei of i giavel pit 
sells direct In fact, many building mateiials aie oidinanly 
marketed in this way The same applies in ‘■oinc measure to 
most kinds of machineiy 

Thus it will be seen that the pioduct itself is the primary 
factor in the pioblem of distnbutiou Hcic, as evei, the suiweyor 
will find that his thorough miderstanding of the pioduct will 
enable him to make up his mind as to the most logical of the 
various alternatives bcfoie him 

(2) Service The seivice to the consumer depends pnitly on 
the pioduct and partly on the poluy of the coinpany Some 
products necessitate service, cspocnlly those of ilechuicalnatuio, 
such as linotypes, lithogiaphing michincs, etc 

If the manutactuici makes goods in quantity, he is not 
ordinarily in a position to icndei individual scimcc to consumei’s 
This fact, if the product is one which needs service and attention, 
spare parts, etc , will unquestionably have consideiable beanng 
on the form of distnbution adopted 

The letailer has come to considei himself entitled to service 
from the manufacturei in helping him move his goods In some 
cases the manufactuiei, owing to the multiplicity of dealers, is 
not able to perfoim this function, in which case the jobber 
logically assumes it 

Every company in the long rmi has to give some service, but 
the amount which it is piofitable for it to icndei differs The 
TOB.kp.r of hooks and eyes cannot afford to give much service, 
while the seller of a piano can usually affoid to keep it m tune for 
a year * 

(3) Financing Distnbution, like any other business operas 
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tion, must be financed In fact, it is veiy expensive m many 
cases Unless the company has a great deal of money at its dis- 
posal, it frequently cannot expect to take caie of distribution and 
production as well Many companies aie oltentimes not m a 
position to enlaige then distnbutive functions as widely as might 
seem warranted by maiket possibihties Others, for purely 
finHnr-iH,1 leasons, find it more expedient to letam antiquated 
methods of distribution 

(4) Volume of Business The largei the volume of busmess 
the more able the company will be to distribute its products 
widely The surveyor should note m every case the extent of 
the distnbutive orgam/ation at piesent, and the future possi- 
bihties National distnbution is the goal at which many com- 
panies arm International distnbution is the ultimate goal A 
company, in order to attam cither of these goals, must have large 
production facihties, since otheiwise distribution on such a scale 
would be useless Numerous instances will come to mmd of 
compames wluch have attempted to budd up a nation-wide tiade 
before they were able to take caie of it The question here for 
the surveyor is Wheie is the point at which the moie extensive 
form of distribution becomes expedient”? 

(5) The Marhel Large consumers oidinanly prefei to buy 
direct Certain automobile manufacturers lefuse to purchase 
them component parts through distnbuting concerns Some 
compames have adopted a plan by which they sell direct to large 
consumers and laige maikets, while pursumg a policy of jobbmg 
where demand is not so brisk or so concentrated This plan does 
not always work satisfactorily, since both jobber and dealer are 
apt to consider themselves ill-treated The markets foi some 
products are so diffuse that it saves the company much money to 
have the jobber and wholesaler take on the function of probing 
out this scattered maiket and catering to it Thus, lathei than 
attemptmg to handle such sales direct, compames which contiol 
their own distribution east of the Mississippi often sell through 
jobbers m the Western teintory Those companies, on the other 
hand, which do distribute t^ Western territones from their own 
plant frequently have to maintain warehouses in that section 
They could not compete if they did not provide some suoh re&r- 
voir of goods 
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The investigator should study the geogiaphy of the eompany’s 
distnbution He should find out which districts ue largest useis 
of tlie product, which states lead m consumption, whcthci the 
distribution is mainly uiban, oi whether a large peicentage of it 
IS rural He should also notice the effect on distnbution of dis- 
tnets where bu;> mg is light and distiicts where it is heavy, iiid the 
relative cost to the eompany in cadi iiist incc In this way, it is 
possible to deteiimnc thi cost of disliibutioii and make some sort 
of estunale as to the most economical methods for localities of 
vaiying impoitance 

(6) Credits Secuiing payment foi the goods sold is an 
important pait of merchandising When the middleman assumes 
the n&k of collections, he is perfonning a vciy important soivice, 
and one foi which many maniifactuicis ft cl thiy can afford to 
pay geneiously Those compinits whose tiistouieis aie iiihei- 
ently pool iisks usually find i jobbei oi wholcsalei who will per- 
form this function Foi instance, is a class, shoe repairers are 
poor nsles, and, although it would be e isiei to sell them machinery 
and goods direct, it has been found moie expedient to act through 
a jobber The lattei takes on huustlf the tiik of looking up the 
credit of the mdividual concems and of setuuiig the payments 

There are many factors to considti in the payment For 
example, it may be in advance without sic mg the product, as in 
the case of tickets foi a baseball game, oi of articles sold through 
mail Older houses It may be on delivery, oi it may be after use 
and tiial Every legulai market investigation calls foi a con- 
sideration of the credit system used Possibly a much larger 
volume of business could be done if merchandise could be sold on 
terms It is said that pianos would not command a fraction of 
their present sales volume if they w'erc not generally sold on this 
instalment plan Here, as always, the siii-veyoi must consider 
possible results as weighted against their cost Does it pay to 
merchandise on the instalment plan, oi is the cost of carrying the 
accounts and loss thiough bad accounts so great as to offset the 
mcrease m volume of sales'? It is not merely a question of 
whether a man will buy, but whethea- he can pay 

The Channels of Distnbution There are some companies 
that sb?I direct, and others that sell thiough jobbers and dealers, 
and there arc still others which attempt to do both Paul H 
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Nystrom, m the “Economics of Retailing,” says that out of 
every one hundred concerns domg national advertismg, 17 sell 
to jobbers, 18 sell to retaileis, 11 through agencies, 8 to consumers 
direct, 29 sell to both jobbeis and retailers, 13 sell to retailers and 
through agencies, 4 sell to jobbers, retailers and through agencies, 
and 1 sells to jobbers, retailers and consumers It is evident 
that there is no uniform practice, even among those compames 
with supposedly national distribution It is, as said before, an 
mdividual company problem No standards have yet been adopted 
It IS a case of every company for itself 

Whenever possible, however, a company should tiy to set up 
its own standaids, and adhere to them But, before adoptmg 
any one, it is well to consider aU the various alternatives, and then 
to select by a process of ehmination This is the scientific way 
of approachmg many such problems To cite a specific illustra- 
tion, we may refer to a lecent survey of the market foi tractors 
According to this inquiry, there are thiee alternative methods 
of distribution to choose from 

(1) Tractors may be meichandised thiougii the farm imple- 
ment dealer He was first m the field, has an intimate connec- 
tion with farmer’s, and a thorough knowledge of then problems 
The greatest volume has been sold through this channel, and it is 
the one often preferred 

(2) Theie is the automobile dealer who has sold hundreds of 
automobiles to farmers and supposedly can sell tractors to them 
as well Automobile sales have usually been for cash and it 
sometimes is argued that this ability to sell for cash, transferred 
to tractors, is a greater asset than the intimate Icnowledge of 
farmmg conditions 

(3) It IS argued m support of the thud method, that of an 
individual tractor dealer, that the tractor business is too impoi- 
tant to be an adjunct of either the automobile or implement busi- 
ness It demands special study, and should be built from the 
ground up 

The above problem is a fair example of one which might con- 
front the surveyor 

An actual solution of a specific distnbutmg problem is that 
found by western fruit and nut growers It consists of^selhng 
through associations The Raism Growers’ Association has gone 
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so far as to announce its intention of maiketmg its pioduct direct 
to the dealeis, cutting out all lobbing opeiations This is a 
radical step It may be compaicd to that taken by the Ohver 



Fig 44 — ^Analysis of Automobile InduBtry Showing Channels of Distribution 
(r/it Quality Gioup ) 


Typewntei Company, when it announced its intention of halving 
its price and selhng direct to consunapei's 
.§ome manufacturers have broken loose fiom tiadition and 
created* new distributing channels for then products The 
onginal Pep-0-Mint Life Saver was said to be a failure, due to 
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a faulty container The enteipnsmg owner, having ascei tamed 
the difficulty and coirected it, found that candy jobbers would 
not stock it He theieupon induced cigar stands, shoe shming 
parlors, restaurants, etc , to display it, on the theory that it was 
a product a man would not buy unless it came into his field of 
vision This paitiaUy e’s.plamed the failure of the candy stores 
with Life Savers, because a man did not want them badly enough 
to go into a stole to get them But when he saw them at the 
restaurant, the hotel, etc , it was very natural for him to buy 
His pm chase was casual and mcidental 

A manufacture! of haii nets found the department stores 
unwilhng to accept his nationally branded and advertised hne 
He thereupon made aiiangemcnts with a large drug chain to sell 
these hail nets, and the ventuie was very successful 

Chart No 44 shows the oidinaiy channels of distribution in 
the automobile mdustiy, with parts and accessory manufacturers 
selhng both to automobile and truck manufactuiers and to dealers 
and garages 

The surveyor will find that the sketching of such a chart, as 
apphed to his mdustiy, will amply repay the few mmutes’ trouble 
mvolved, smce it wiU focus the entire distnbution as it is or should 
be Any exceptions of moment may well be entered on the chart 
Direct Distnbution Any sale made by the manufactuier to 
the consumer without passing the goods through the hands of a 
middleman is said to be merchandised direct 

The size of the company's customers is one index of the 
feasibility of diiect distnbution If the laigei pait of the volume 
IS marketed to large consumers, then it is hkely that distribution 
may be simphfied by ehmmating the jobber If the consumers 
are small and widely scattered, theie is not so much opportunity 
for simphfication Large consumers prefer to buy direct of the 
company because it enables them to save money Small buyers 
often prefer purchasing fiom the distributor 

Of course, if the users of the product are very large consumers, 
duect distnbution should m many cases prove of mutual advan- 
tage Manufacturers of soap'-powders, who normally seU through 
jobbem, usually make an exception of the rule, and sell due^ct 
to mdls, pnsons, and other large consumers 

In some busmesses, seUing direct is unavoidable The baker 
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sells diiect beealisG he must be m dose pio\imity to his market, 
and any delay in getting the pioduct to it b> complicated methods 
of distribution would involve deti iioration in the product Other 
busmesses sell dm ct because they believe it is the best way, ind 
they aie willing to assume the risk 

Them is no inherent viitiie m any one method of distiibution 
which makes it especially desii ible All depends on the com- 
pany and the product Aic they fitted to chiect disti ibiition ^ 

If sales aie made diiect fiom the seller to the purchase), 
does this method coiiespond with geneial piactioe m the indus- 
try, or is it an exception? If an exception, ivhat aie the results ns 
oompaied with oidinary methods'’ What is the geneial tiend of 
distribution m the industry? Is it towiids simplification or 
diversity, or docs it remain stationaiy? Ihcsc arc some of the 
questions which the suiveyoi may use as a test 

Indirect Distribution The oidmaiy chain of distiibution is 
pioducer, wholesaler, letailei, and consunici In some special 
busmesses, theie may be a selling agent between the producer 
and the wholesaler He may lie an inipoitei, a broker, a commis- 
sion agent, oi other middleman Each one of these exists becaus- 
he fills a definite economic need in the industry If this need is 
done away with, he disappcais Ihus, distributive bj stems ait 
constantly being changed It is simply a ciso of cominciciil 
evolution — the survival of the fittest 

Before making any decision as to the method of distribution, 
the mvestigatoi should scnitiiuze the market outlets, and the 
volume of production going to each outlet, that is, to retailers, 
large consumers, manufacturers, foieign trade, etc This may 
weU be charted In the case of food products, a very definite 
merchandising system of jobber, wholesaler, and rctailei is 
found This system has been complicated lately by the efforts 
of the chain stores to buy diiect, an effort which has been accom- 
panied v/ith a considerable degree of success By means of econo- 
nues effected through direct purchasing, chain stores are enabled 
to offei goods to consumers at lower puces, this being true even 
m the case of staple goods Cham stores are being established 
m hnes other than giocencs and foodstuffs There arc the five- 
and-ten-cent stores, foi example The manufacturer must decide 
whether he is going to maiket directly through these agencies, 
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or cling to the legitimate outlets sanctioned by custom and his 
competitois 

There aie certain businesses which almost demand middlemen 
For mstance, mdirect selling is piactically imperative when there 
are 49,000 retailers m the coimtiy engaged in the diug business 
A prominent manufacturer ot soft dimks, on the other hand, has 
been much criticized for selhng through a large cham store system 
while at the same time seUing thiough jobbers yet tins double 
pohcy seems to have met with success 

It may be a question of selhng to a mail-order house Legiti- 
mate dealers are quick to complam of tlus practice because undei- 
seUmg always hurts then market, although to what degree is haid 
to determme This bungs up the question of the degree of 
prejudice and resistance to be met with in any change of system 
The mvestigator must take note of this because it is piesent 
and veiy real A manufactuiei who breaks away from the estab- 
hshed custom of meichandismg has only the success of his policy 
to stand upon He cannot be sure of sympathy among his com- 
petitors or the eistwhile membeis of Ins meichandismg cham 
The question of qiuck deliveiy is also very important m some 
cases It may be even more important than puce when a con- 
sumei wishes immediate dehvery It is very hkely that m this 
case, a system of mdueet distribution would be the only remedy 
When the producer is laige enough, it is sometimes feasible to 
establish branch warehouses throughout the countiy 

In a study of mdiieot distribution, the mvestigatoi wiU find 
■•that the representation of affaiis as they actually exist, eithei 
graphically or m wntmg, wiH give him the best staitmg point 
upon which to base his opmions 

The Jobber No study of indirect distribution can ignore 
the jobber Accordmg to Charles Coolidge Parlm, there are 
three distmct jobbei types 

(1) The local jobber who may hve m an mteiioi city and reach 
out for 60 oi 60 miles, oi who may hve m a laige city and merely 
cover that city, or finally who may hve in New York and merely 
cover a portion of the city oHe does ordmaiily les^ than a iml- 
hon dollars’ worth of busmess He has no high-salaned employees 
His delivery expenses are small He is, m short, m the best 
position to sell manufacturer’s brands and unbianded staples 
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(2) The sectional jobbei who is ordmanly located in a city 
of 100,000 01 more He fiequently covei-s the state or several 
states and seeks to put out under his private biand everything 
possible 

(3) The national jobber who distiibutes a narrow line of 
specialties all ovei the country 

Accoiding to the Curiis survey on tevtiles, a jobber’s terri- 
tory IS not a circle but lathci a spider web, following the railroad 
hues, radiating away from the central maiket Perhaps this 
tendency, it is pointed out, will disappear with the growth of 
the motor truck Here the suivcyoi’s map of distribution will 
be lUummatmg flow docs the raotoi tmek affect his dis- 
tiibution'i’ 

It has been a moat fruitful cause of complaint that many 
jobbers push their own brands in preference to those of the manu- 
facturers’ brands, which they handle at the same time, m spite 
of those brands being nationally aclveitiscd Many jobbers of 
automobile supplies and accessories handle competing products 
at the same time The fact that they push one brand more than 
another is mainly dependent on the discounts allowed the jobber 
Weighed against this is the nationally advertised hnc, which ho 
is obhged to cany in order to satisfy his patrons 

If the company sells thiough jobbers, the important ones 
will be found to be listed Statistics should be obtained if possi- 
ble as to the size of jobbers’ stocks, the ittitudo of the jobbei 
towards the company, the turnover of (he company’s product 
in the jobbers’ hands, the geographical distiibution of jobbers, etc 
The opimon of the jobber should be obtained on the product, 
and his suggestions should be given careful consideration Most 
jobbers aie anxious to make evident the value of the service w'hich 
they offer They aie supposed to do a laigei business, to cover a 
greater territory, and to be m closer touch with the factors of 
demand than retailers If the company makes use of jobbers, it 
should at least take advantage of the services which they have to 
offer One of the most important of these services is information 
The Retailer The majority of*the products with which the 
investigator is likely to come in contact are sold through retailers 
iTis through the leUiler that pcisonal lontact is maintamed with 
the ultimate consumer In the old days, the manufacturer did 
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his own retailing from the front of the estabhshment and manu- 
factured m the rear He knew all his cuatoineis At present the 
manufacturer, m many cases, does not even Icnow the letaileis 
Personal contact has been lost while efiSciency and large scale 
operations have been gained 

It IS upon this letailer, however, that the company depends 
to sell its merchandise Foi this reason the surveyor should 
chart the geographical distribution of letailers and the relative 
density m certam section'i, and then set out to account foi it 
He u ill find theie are certam retailers who noimaUy handle his 
class of goods exclusively, say, for instance, books In large 
cities, bool^n will be handled in stores devoted entnely to the 
sale of boolcs There will be other retailers who deal m other 
goods at the same tune The department stores usually have 
book departments, while many drug stores seU cheap icpiints, 
etc The manufacturer of books must take into consideration 
the logical retailer and the special letadei He must also con- 
sider the possible retailei, that is, one who does not already handle 
this class of goods but who might do so The drug store, for 
mstance, is becoming evceodmgly diversified m the vanety of 
Imes which it offers for sale Many great busmess successes 
have been made by openmg up pioneei channels of distribution 

Oidmanly, the retailer carries articles for which there is 
aheady a demand, or foi which someone is trying to create a 
demand thiough advertising or other methods There is much 
argument m favor of distnbutmg a product to small dealers 
rather than, to the laige ones Theie are more of them, then 
late of turnovei is often moie rapid because of hmited financial 
capacity, and it is perhaps easier to get cooperation fiom them 
On the other hand, theie is a ceitain amount of piestige fiom 
having the big stores carry the product 

Such problems may well be approached by means of a field 
survey In field surveys, the retaUei is often the logical point 
of first attack By personal mtemew, a great many inteiesting 
facts may be learned, and valuable ciiticisms absoibed And, 
smce so gieat a part of theflcompany’s prosperity is dependent 
upon the retailers’ attitude towards the company and its producig. 
a field survey of this kind is advisable wherever the retailer is a 
logical link of the chain of distribution, 
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General Conclusions A word of warning should be sounded 
here against too* radical interference with distribution The 
structure as it is now has been biult up through long stages of 
evolution, and cannot be changed overnight It is hke the human 
body It IS a frail and nnpcifect organism, yet he who attempts 
to improve upon it can never hope, through the employment of 
sudden and radical methods, to succeed 

The surveyor started with a small, specific, confined study — 
the pioduet He then worked mto the more general phases of 
the marketmg problem He is now coming back to an exceed- 
ingly definite, cleai-cut, and concrete proposition This, at least, 
IS what the distribution methods should be, even if they are not 
A simple expedient for finding out whether distiibution is 
being propeily taken care ot is to write out the exact methods by 
which it lb handled at the present moment, being caieful to include 
aU exceptions to the general mle, the special discounts allowed to 
this jobber or that, and the vanous deviations and mdiiections 
which, hke cobwebs, mark the outworn system The mere lead- 
ing of such a description is usually sufficient to show what its 
imperfections are They become self-evident 
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SALES AND ADVERTISING 

Outline 

How IS the character of the sales force determined? 

(o) What IS the influence of price on the sales department? 

(1) The high-priced article requires a high-piiced salesman 

(2) Cheap aiticle may or may not require expensive sales talent 
(6) How does the type of the pioduct influence sales? 

(1) Does it lequire specially tramed salesmen to demonstrate? 

(2) Are sales made entirely to women, or to men? 

(c) Size and weight, what mfluence do they exert? 

(1) Can the produet be demonstrated? 

(d) How do keepmg quahties affect the sales problem? 

(1) How fast must be the rate of turnover? 

(o) Is it determuied by time, as m food products? 

(6) Is it governed by change m style, as m miUmery? 

What are the company’s sales pohcies? 

(o) In legard to the jobber? 

(1) What terms are given to jobbers? 

(2) What IS the jobbers’ percentage of profits on this product as 

compared with competing products? 

(3) How IS the jobber protected m territory and price? 

(b) In regard to the letailer? 

(1) WThat price is charged retailers? 

(2) Does the company sell through exclusive agencies? 

(3) Is there a discount for large orders? 

What sales teats might be practicable? 

How much of the company’s busmess is repeat sales? 

(a) Is it possible to get more sales with fewer customers? 

What IS the purpose of the company’s advertismg? 

(a) Is it educational? 

(1) Does the company need to stimulate sales through educ5,tmg the 
pubhc as to the use of its product? 
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(b) Is it protectK^e? 

(1) Is it necessary to prevent consumers bemg weaned away by 
competitive advertismg? 

(c) Is it to develop new sales? 

(1) Does it combat competitors’ advertising? 

Wbat IS the scope of the advertising appeal? Does it depend on 

(a) The distributive facihties? 

(6) The nature of the product? 

(c) The class of the consumer? 

How has the advertismg been done? 

(o) Through an agency? 

(b) Independently? 

Does the advertismg appeal correspond with the motives for purchase as 
determmed by the survey? 

Td whom should the advertismg appeal be directed? 

(а) To the ultimate consumer? 

(б) To the jobber? 

(o) To the retailer? 

(d) To all three? 

When shall the company advertise? 

What should be the media of pubhoity? 

(a) National papers and magazines? 

(b) Trade papers? 

(c) Local neswpapers? 

What degree of cooperation exists between the functions of adveitising and 
(o) Sales? 

(b) Production? 

(o) Purchasmg? 

How are results of advertismg campaigns checked up? 
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SALES AND ADVERTISING 

Wh have studied the pioduct, the people who use it, and the 
channels through which they aie to receive it, but we have not 
as yet examined the ways of brmgmg it to then attention, that is, 
the sales and advertismg 

Defects m most sales departments are due to failure to push 
the selhng thoroughly, lather than to anything fundamentally 
wrong with the sales plan On the other hand, the success of 
any busmess undertalung depends largely on the ability of this 
department Does the present sales force measure up to the 
standard requiied? If not, wheicm does it fail? 

Ml Paihn, of the Curtis Pubhshing Company, says sales 
success depends upon four factors Fust, a good pioduct, second, 
correct relations with distributive factors, thud, an effective 
sales orgamzation, and fourth, advertising to the ultimate con- 
sumer All four of these factors are interdependent Many 
compames leahzmg the importance of such cooidmation, have 
developed excellent sales departments, and it is Lively that the 
survey wih pomt to improved efficiency m the present plan rather 
than the foimulatmg of a new sales plan 

Whatever decision the surveyor may reach on this score he 
must go carefully over the whole sales organization and pohey 
Some of the first questions he will have to ask are How is the 
character of the sales force determined'^* What are the company’s 
sales policies? Aie there any practical sales pioblems to be met? 
What IS the scope of the advertismg appeal, etc ? 

In studying the character of the sales force, there are a number 
of points to be considered, the most important of which are treated 
m the foUowmg sections 

1 Pnee The influence of price on the sales department is 
twofold The high-priced “article nommaUy requires a high- 
pneed salesman, while the cheap article may or may noh reqlflfe 
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an experienced saiesman High-priced goods are ordinarily sold 
m small quantities, with large maigm of profit on each sale, while 
low-priced goods depend foi then eammgs on large turnover 
with small margm of piofit per sale 

The surveyor’s task in this connection is to ascertam whether 
the salesman’s compensation is fitted to the product Obvi- 
ously, it would be poor pohcy to economise on salesmen m cases 
where the best is none too good Contrariwise, it is equally 
poor policy to employ high-pnced salesmen foi seUmg which 
smiply necessitates marking down the ordei 

2 Type of Product The type of the product may have a 
veiy decided influence on the sales orgamzation Some pioducts 
are of such a nature that they require a speciahzed sales depart- 
ment The maker of a calculating machme, for example, should 
employ salesmen who are quick at figures in oider to secure 
successful demonstrations Another sales department may have 
to be quahfied to appeal to an exceedingly hmited class A 
company publishmg books for the bhnd has such a highly spe- 
ciahzed sales problem 

In some hnes of work, however, the necessity of having tech- 
nically trained salesmen has been overdone In marketing 
highly scientific apparatus, such as X-ray machines for medical 
use, only a scientist of many years’ trammg would understand 
at all thoroughly the electrical phenomena mvolved Hence, 
although the product itself is of a highly technical nature, the 
salesman may be almost altogether a commercial man 

The product may be of such a nature that sales are made by 
men to women, oi vice versa Such a sales personnel must have 
certain special quahfications, trammg, and address The sur- 
veyor should decide m his own mmd the precise requuements 
for a salesman m this hne, and put these requirements into wilt- 
ing They may assist the sales manager m rating his staff, and 
in helpmg hun pick new salesmen 

3 Size of Unit Order The price of the individual product 
IS not always the cnterion of whether the salesman should bo 
high-piiced Aftei the surveyor hag asceitained from the sales 
dftjjartment the amount of the average umt order, he wdl be m 
a better position to decide The mdividual product may be very 
cheap, such as shoe nails, but large shoe factoiies place single 
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orders for them by the miUion Such products are not sold 
individually And, m articles of this nature, especially where 
competition is veiy keen, the salesman of abihty is worthy of the 
high salary which he commands 

The above are but suggestions as to factors which may help 
determme the quality of the sales personnel But the problem 
may be comphcated by the pecuhar nature of the product, par- 
ticularly its adaptability for demonstration and its keeping 
qualities 

In regard to the first point — that of demonstrating the 
product — heavy articles may lequire an entirely diffeient sales 
equipment fiom light products Portabihty plays an important 
pait If the consmner has the article brought to hum, and is 
able to see it in action he is moie readily convinced than by 
much sales aigument This is particularly true m house-to- 
house selhng Although the first call may be solely to secure an 
opportumty to demonstiate, as in the case of vacuum cleaners, 
washmg machines, and sewmg machmes, demonstration is rehed 
on to make the actual sale 

In this connection, as a great many pioducts aie capable of 
demonstiation m some way, the surveyer may be able to make 
valuable recommendations along this fine 

The ability of the product to keep for a long time has also 
an important effect on the sales force In the case of food pioducts 
which deteiiorate in a shoit time, selhng methods must be 
adopted which are m keeping with the facts Baking powder 
must not stay on the shelves too long or it will deteriorate 
Perishabihty is by no means limited to food products Photo- 
graphic fihns and rubbei goods are affected by tune 

The salesman of a peiishable commodity must not sell too 
much at a tune He must be able to weigh the absoiptive power 
of the market against the product’s ability to keep Anythmg 
m which fashion plays a determmmg part must be kept movmg 
or it wiU become unsaleable 

The mvestigatoi must be careful m his consideiation of the 
seUmg force to study one mqre vital point — ^the personahty of the 
salesman Personal considerations enter so largely mto seUjog; 
that it IS not uncommon to find salesmen drawing salarieslir com- 
missions 25 per cent or 30 per cent higher than is warranted, on 
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account of having potential abihties which are really nevei used m 
seUing that aiiicle The man who has the entree to raihoad 
presidents might be very cheap at $15,000 a year, although the 
actual salesmanship requiied after the mteiview was secured 
would be of a veiy oidmaiy type But the personnel and its 
correlation with the pioduct is only one angle ot approach to the 
sales pioblem In addition, we must rechon with the company’s 
sales pohcy 

The Company’s Sales Policy E-very company has, or should 
have, a definite sales policy m accordance with which the sales 
manager acts This policy may be a lelic of heredity tiansmitted 
by custom, it may be founded on the predilection of the executives, 
or it may be puiely empirical — the results of experiments which 
have proved successful In some cases, unfortunately rare, it is 
founded on accuiate analysis of the product, the market, and the 
company’s capacity 

■^at IS the company’s purpose in selling? Does it aspire to 
national oi even mtei national position? Is it contented with the 
local field? If it intends to expand, what aie its plans? The answers 
to such questions will help the investigator to know what he must 
find out 

The sales progiam will extend from the producer himself 
down through the distributive mechanism to the letailer At 
each point m this chain the market engmeer should obtam 
the reaction of jobbers, retailers, and consumers on the 
particular portions of the sales pohcy which especially affect 
them 

The Jobber In many companies the sales pioblem is vitahy 
connected with jobbers The highway to the ultimate consumer 
leads via the jobber For this reason, the surveyoi must pay 
careful heed to his position m the sales pohcies of the company 
What terms does the company give jobbeis? How does their 
percentage of profit compare with the percentage of profit obtained 
from competmg articles? What means are taken for protecting 
the jobber, both as to his tciiitory and his prices? How are goods 
dehvered to jobbers? How is the campany regarded among the 
jaijbeis? AH these questions and more must be answered before 
the surveyor will be m a position to judge accurately and impar- 
tially the existmg state of affaus 
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He must lemembei, m studying jobbers, that it is impeiative 
for the company to have their goodwill They otten have it m 
their power to make oi mar the success of a product in a certain 
distiict, and this feehng of goodwill is largely dependent on their 
treatment by the company 

A great deal of such goodwill comes fiom accuiate imderstand- 
mg between manufacturer and jobbei of wheie each one stands 
There should be no ambiguity m regard to the shaie of each in sales 
activity 

“ It IS extremely important,” says Arthur Cobb, Jr , “ to 
have a coircct mechanical structure for the manufactuier’s sales 
pohey, as distmguished from the peisonnel oi human element of 
it ” Nowhere does this apply moie than to the question ot 
jobbcis Looseness of organization which would not be toleiated 
m an up-to-date factoiy is rife in distribution fields It is the usual 
practice of publishers, foi instance, to sell books to retail book- 
sellers on a shdmg scale of discounts langing fiom 25 per cent on 
single copies up to 40 pei cent or more on 100 copies of one title 
Only a few publishei-s have a separate discount for the jobber 
Hence the only uaj a bona fide jobbei can make a hving in the 
business is by buying in large quantities at the top discount and 
re-selling m small quantities at or above the pubhshers’ own dis- 
counts for these quantities As the dealer can get just as good 
a price as the jobber when he buys m the same quantities, there 
IS a strong tendency to buy direct, and the larger a dealer's busi- 
ness IS, the stronger the tendency becomes 

Such a system may be weU enough, since it “ fills the bill,’*^ 
but what wiU happen when a more logical plan is put mto effect? 
It IS questions such as these which the suiveyoi must face He 
must ferret out the faults of piesent systems to lay sounder foimda- 
tions for those to come 

The Retailer Equal or greater m importance are the functions 
of the retailers and their connection with the company It is true 
that many manufactuieis never come in direct contact with 
retailers, but it is also true that many compames deal directly 
with retailers One of the first questions to ask is “ How 
thoroughly has the company canvassed the ground for retailej;©?,” 
It often proves to be the case that only the " high spots ” have 
been touched, either through lack of energy on the part of the 
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salesman, or neg^gence on the part of the sales department itself 
m failmg to take advantage of its oppoitumties 

The question of the price charged to the retailer is often the 
cause of dissension If the retailer buys direct, does he get the 
same puce as the jobber, or does he have to pay at the same rate 
as though he had purchased from the jobber? Such questions are 
of common occurrence It is only through a study of the facts 
themsehes that the correct answer may be given 

Does the company grant exclusive agencies, oi does it sell 
to whatevei retailer wishes to stock the goods? Agam it is the 
policy of the company which should be mvestigated Does the 
company sell to large consumers at lower cost, and what has 
been the effect of that policy? The surveyor will find help on 
these heads from the numerous speciahzed books on sales 
problems 

The suiveyor will be likely to find m the majority of companies 
that the sales policy is dictated by expediency But, it is also a 
fact that scientific analysis of sales problems and methods is 
increasing with the analysis of markets 

Peculiar Sales Methods Some compames have very peculiar 
problems to meet which necessitate specialized sales methods 
For instance, fiie hydiants are chieflj- merchandised to muni- 
cipahtics, and require an unusual kind of sales machinery The 
sale of crude rubber is largely to the presidents of the rubber 
companies, who, it has been said, are the “highest grade pur- 
chasing agents m the world ” There is also the case of the 
mechamcal salesman, the penny-in-the-slot machine, which 
exemplifies an out-of-the-ordmary method of merchandismg 
In any event, the market and the product will determine the 
lequirements of the sales orgamzation, and if it has not been 
budt to meet them, or if it has grown beyond them, the ddOficul- 
ties should be clear 

A factor which may be neghgible m one busmesa may control 
another Sometimes the unpoitant influences are hidden, and 
it IS the lesearch man’s task to unearth them A survey made to 
determine the market for cereals showed that corn breakfast 
faOiJs were m the ascendancy Investigation showed that their 
growmg ’popularity was not due to their supeiior flavor or nutri- 
tive properties, but mainly because they were the quickest to 
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prepare The younger generation kept later hours than its 
forebears, and was in a gieater hurry It is such matters as these, 
obvious enough when once descnbed, which make or break whole 
mdustnes 

The Value of Repeat Sales The sales problem usually has 
two aspects, that of seelang out and selhng to new and ongmal 
markets, and that of capturing repeat sales If a company manu- 
factures a product that lasts a lifetime, or perhaps two lifetimes, 
obviously its sales problem ismuch nairowei than thatof the manu- 
facture! of automobile tires As now manufactuied, these wear 
out after a few thousand miles’ usage If some substance were 
invented which would, without an increase of puce, stand up twice 
as long as present materials, givmg 20,000 miles of service instead 
of 10,000, the tue mdustiy would be levolutiomzed, as the repeat 
sales would be cut in two 

The surveyor should endeavor to find out what percentage 
of his company’s business is repeat and what original Repeat 
sales might not be so large as they should be because the company 
was spending too much energy m loolang up new fields for sales 
exploitation The pomt is that it is often better to keep one 
customer sold than to get ten new ones on an original sale and then 
lose them all Mi Ray Giles points to the case of the regular 
razor company which sold a million razors m a year but every 
year found it necessary to get new customers, while the manu- 
facturer of a safety razor by selhng a miUion razors, made himself 
a repeat market of one million purchasers of razor blades 

Repeat sales may be pushed m several ways — through caie- 
ful cultivation of goodwill, identification of goods through trade- 
mark or brand name, advertismg specifically directed towards 
the actual user, etc 

The surveyor wiU perceive that the problem of repeat sales 
narrows down to the possibihty of making more sales to fewer 
customers This may be impossible, as m the case of furniture, 
pianos, etc , where the original maiket is the only one worthy 
of much sales effort But where repeat sales should account for a 
large part of the busmess, the surveyoi should aseertam to what 
degree it is present 

Advertismg Market surveys a r e ordmarily made to extend 
or remforce old or existmg saE^^s,. to finduCTTS eldalSrttie 
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product^ to^detemune thp possibilities for selbng new n ioducts . Id 
^. ebange-liie method lor bunging the product to the ma rkeh or m 
some way to alter or modify the piesent method of marketing 
goods 

.If it is decided to alter the maik etmg system, it becomes 
desirable and even necessary to apprise both customers and 
public of these plans Accordingly, a inaiket survey of this nature 
leads to publicity If it is decided to extend the field for the dd 
product, it is a matter of advertismg, oi greater sales effort of 
one kind or another If it is a matter of new and undeveloped 
fields, the accepted manner of openmg up new fields is by adver- 
tismg If it IB a new and yet unmarketed product, people must 
be told about it, its advantages, what it costs, and wheie it may 
be obtained If methods of distiibution are going to be changed 
that not only means opening up the new channels, but also making 
known what these channels are and how they aie going to operate 

Purpose of Advertismg The purpose of advertising ordi- 
narily is t o nromote the welfare of the c ompany by stim ulating 
original or repeat sales When the surveyor approaches this 
problem of advertismgThe should deteirmne whether the^coni- 
pany’s^pubhcit^ jn the past has been directed along the channels 
which" the oHaractei of the product and the market would seem 
tb“ suggest j,s best In other words, what has been the adver- 
tising pohey and what weie the reasons for this policy? 

Adveiti smg is prdinanl y conduc te d jtp, edpeatsL .the_ pubhm. 
to t he advantage of a product, io protect a market already 
’aegmred* from competitors, or to develop new sales for a new 
"product These are the pnncipal reasons, although there may Be 
others^ T?he purpose of the advertising to a great extent deter- 
mmes its subject matter and the appeal Therefore, it is impor- 
tant foi the surveyor to analyze the pubhcity motives 

1 EducaUonal Advertising In this form of pubhcity, the 
aim IS to educate the pubhc m the use of the product, so that sales 
will naturally follow As such advertising is likely to benefit 
competitors as well, the customary method now is to form an 
association of manufacturers which conducts the adveitismg cam- 
paign jointly The British Trawlers’ Federation has attempted 
to teacS the English pubhc how to cook and serve fish A sTimlpi 
campaign has been conducted in the United States After all, 
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the value of advertising is in the results obtained for the company, 
and this must be the surveyor’s criterion He is not expected 
to be an expert on advertising problems His function is merely 
to pomt out the lelation between facts and results upon which the 
advertising campaign is bmlt 

2 Protective Advertising After the public has become thor- 
oughly convinced of the merits of a product, and habituated to 
its use, there is still the necessity for continuing the advertising 
appeal Continuity and iteration are by-words of modem 
advertismg 

Protective advertismg prevents consumers from bemg weaned 
away by competitive advertising There are, of course, other 
sorts of protective advertismg The Illinois Cential Railroad, 
for example, has advertised m newspapers to reduce the number 
of accidents at grade crossings, and thereby to piotect itself 
agamst a somce of dangerous financial bases 

Here, as elsewhere, the surveyor must not merely accept the 
company’s advertising at its face value, but must inquire mto 
its fundamentals Why are we advertismg? What is the under- 
lying purpose of our campaign? WTiat is the immediate purpose 
of any given advertisement? Do we expect to create a powerful 
but temporary effect, or one which is milder but more permanent? 
If we are advertismg to piotect oursehes agamst competitors, 
what is then method of publicity, and how does it compare with 
ours’ The surveyor will find it helpful to propound such questions 
as these, to obtain answers, and to put his findmgs mto wnting 

He will be quite sure to find himself in close contact with the 
advertising depaitment, and should be one of its ablest advisers 
Although piobably not an expert on the technique of advertismg, 
yet he should be competent to lay all the foundations upon which 
advertising is built This is often, m fact, the market engmeer’s 
first function He should keep in mmd that the survey is not 
built upon the adveitising, but that the advertismg is built upon 
the survey 

3 Developing New Sales Protective advertismg may be 
looked upon as the defense of old sales fields But m order to 
develop new sales, offensive tactics must be used The surYevo®- 
wiU find that the pohey of such a campaign will be m some meas- 
ure determined by the amount of competition already m the field 
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If this IS considerable, the advertising will probably be somewhat 
argumentative m natuie, whereas if the territory is virgm, the 
educational element will be more prominent 

Some advertismg may combine several motives A new adver- 
tising campaign will test the surveyor's resourcefulness He will 
find it desirable to review all his various findings in the hght of 
publicity requirements The product, the company, customers, 
competition — all the vanous factors — wiU play a part m moldmg 
the new campaign 

Character and Scope of Advertismg Once the surveyoi has 
found out why the company is advertismg, it is much easier for 
him to study the chaiacter and scope of the advertismg He 
should ascertam through what media the company has been 
approaching the market, and to what public these media appeal 
He must find out whethei the appeal has been local or sectional, 
national or international, and whethei diiected at jobbers, retail- 
ers, or consumeis Has adveitismg been conducted through 
an agency or through the company’s own advertismg department? 

Advertismg agencies, originally space brokers, have developed 
mto a very thorough and effective service They are both general 
and special, that is, some agencies deal in all sorts of pioducts, 
and some confine themselves to special mdustnes 

The scope of the advertismg, considered terntoiially, should 
depend fiist on the abihty of the company to distribute National 
advertising is rarely feasible foi any product not capable of 
national distribution The surveyor will already have data on 
this subject at hand It will also depend on the company’s 
ability to produce and take care of ordeis, on what credit risks 
it IS desireable to run, etc It is a question of suitmg the com- 
pany's facilities and potentiahties to the specific problem, m this 
mstance, advertising 

The Advertismg Appeal Most advertising campaigns have 
some doimnant note which is stressed This may be the service 
rendered by the product, it may be its high quahty, it may be the 
cleanlmess with which it is manufactured, it may he its beauty, 
or it may be anything which to thg pomt of view of the adver- 
Ju^ng agency or department appears the paramount consideration 
m the e^es of the purchasing public 

Now, it IS too often the case that this stressed motive of pm- 
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chase ib not ascertained by scientific methods There seems to 
be no other accurate way of determining it other than by a mai- 
ket analysis An appeal gone wrong may mean the loss of 
thousands of dollars m advertismg wasted What the pubhc 
hkes about that product, not what a few individuals hke about 
it, iB the thmg to find out 

National advertising has fallen mto disrepute in some quarters 
because of the failure of companies that, for one reason or another, 
did not succeed in leachmg the pubhc It may have been lack 
of distributive facihties or it may simply have been a failure to 
understand properly the motives for purchase There must be 
some connection between these motives and the advertismg 
campaign 

The appeal must be made to the right sector of the pubhc 
According to the investigation made by the Nast publications 
of the market for electrical appliances, the point is stiesstd that 
it la better to advertise m a class magazine reaching 95 per cent of 
the homes wired than m the average mass magazme which reaches 
only about 25 per cent of live prospects, since it is plain that 
electrical apphances can be sold only to persons whose homes are 
wured See table. Fig 45 

Although this survey was made with the express purpose of 
showmg how quality magazines leached a certam class, yet it is 
valuable to the surveyor since it demonstrates clearly that there 
IS such a thmg as scientific choosing of the media which reach 
the logical market foi the pioduct 

But advertismg appeals are constantly changmg, because 
human motives themselves change Ten years ago the accepted 
way to sell a washmg machine was to force it upon a few famihes 
m the community, and to let them advertise it by woid of mouth 
Advertismg then was educational It has now changed its 
appeal to a stressing of the points of excellence of the different 
makes It is not so much a question of convincing the aveiage 
mdividual that he needs a washing machine as of convincing him 
he wants a particular make of washmg machme 

The surveyor should be £(ible to teU with httle difficulty what 
the logical advertismg appeal should be He has obtamed 
the necessary facts from his study of the product, the meChods of 
distribution, and the maiket He should be able to pass ]udg- 
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ment upon presejit advertising, and say wherein it is lacking in 
confoimance to the facts as disclosed in the in'vestigation 

Advertising Pohcies To whom is the company gomg to 
advertise? Where distribution is direct, naturally it will be to 
the ultimate consumer But even m the case of mdirect dis- 
tribution, compames frequently advertise to the consumer m the 
behef that if he is convmced of the value of this pioduct, and 
wishes to purchase it, then the dealer and jobber will fall mto hne 
without difficulty It is claimed that the average jobber and 
retailer prefer to handle such a nationally advertised product 
because then selhng problem is made easier But this is bv no 
means umversal The maigin of piofit from nationally adver- 
tised goods may be too small to suit him The surveyor must 
find out the facts which pievail m the specific mstance 

Advertising to the retailer has pioved productive of results 
m many cases The same applies to the jobber, although, as a 
general rule, the jobber wiU handle only what he thinks he can 
sell without too much effort 

The surveyor will do well to analyze the advertismg of com- 
petitors, ascertain to whom their adveitising is directed, and the 
nature of its appeal He will generally find a direct connection 
between the class of advertismg and the prosperity of the com- 
pany m the mdustry That is, the most successful companies will 
follow more or less along the same advertising tiack In some 
mdustries, the firms that do not advertise at all may be most 
successful But the surveyor cannot fail to get mterestmg 
impressions from any study of what advertismg competitors are 
doing 

When to advertise is another important question In mdus- 
tnes where buying is seasonal or periodical, there has been great 
discussion as to whether advertising should be continuous or 
merely done previous to the buymg season This bnngs us to the 
question of checkmg up advertismg results In some cases, such 
as educational advertismg, it is undeniably difficult to trace 
direct results, but there are many checkmg systems in use which 
take care of the ordinary case ^ 

» The Need for Cooperation The mistakes of advertismg show 
more clhaily than anythmg else how great a need for cobperation 
exists between the various departments There have been many 
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IN 37 Cities oe United States 

Faib and House and Gjuiraiti Homes * m these Cities 



FiQ 46 
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recorded mstanceS of advertising a product whicji never appeared 
on the market Just prior to the war, a well-known manufacturer 
of automobile accessories decided to put on the maiket a new 
phonogiaph and advertised all over the countiy to this effect 
These were never made or sold Apparently this money was 
wasted A more recent example has been m the automobile 
mdustry, several members of which announced cars through 
extensive advertismg, which never appealed 

It would normally be supposed that the highest degree of 
codperation existed between the sales and advertismg department, 
yet recently a page advertisement of an article of apparel appeared 
m the New York Theatre programmes, but not a smgle article 
of the land advertised was to be had m the city Another mistake 
of the same land was evident when mquiry at six large depart- 
ment stores m one of the largest cities of the East failed to disclose 
any hosiery made by a company domg extensive adveitismg m 
national media These two instances show how impoitant 
coordination is m advertismg AU efforts expended m rousing 
sales interest fail if the company is not prepared to manufacture 
and distribute to meet the demand 

General Conclusions The task of the suiweyor m sales and 
advertismg is largely one of correlation He will seldom find a 
radical change necessary But it wiU often be found that depart- 
ments are worlang at cross pm poses, each domg its best for 
success, but each failing to take into consideration the efforts 
of the other 

Advertismg is ordinarily a matter of company pohcy There 
are strong prejudices to encounter and oveicome In approach- 
ing this problem, the surveyor should be extremely careful to 
back up all statements by facts and authority so mcontestable 
that there can be no question as to their vahdity 
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Outline 

Why la analysis of foreign maikets important'’ 

(а) Different races 

(б) Different languages 

(c) Different customs 

(d) Different methods of merchandismg, etc 



Wherem hes the importance of prelmunary analysis? 

(a) The necessity of a selection fiom possible markets 

(b) The desirability of careful planning 

(c) What determmes the choice of territory? 

(1) Is it the nature of the product? 

(2) Is it existmg foreign conditions? 


What is the problem? Does it depend on whether 

(o) The company has already established foreign connections? 

(b) The company has never entered the field? 

Must the product be modified for foreign markets? 

(a) Is there anj thmg m the customs, language, or buying habits of the 

country which would preclude its sales m piesent form? 

(b) Should the foreign pubhe be educated to the product or should the 

product be changed? 

(c) Wdl details, such as color, have to be changed to suit foreign taste? 

(d) Are there different uses for the product abroad? 

(e) Does the measure or size of the product conform to foreign standards? 

(f) Must product be packed m special way? 

How IS the company concerned? 

(a) Does location of the company make it easier or harder for its foreign 

trade? 

(b) Can the company finance foreign tfede? 

Mfi) (^pn the company manufacture a product to suit the foreign market? 
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What conditions exist m the industiy abroad? 

(а) Has industry prospered? 

(б) Is theie a tendency towards concentration? 

What are the bases of competition abroad? 

(a) Are there diffeient bases m different countries? 

(b) Are new products at a disadvantage? 

(c) Is there dinger of the product’s being supeiseded? 

How shall customers be obtamed? 

(a) What aie credit pioblems? 

Who IS gomg to buy the product? 

(a) Does class play a large part? 

(h) Is there a great deal of ilhteraoy? etc 

What IS the nature of the market? 

(a) What IS the actual purchasmg population? 

(b) How hard is the market of access? 

What are the potentialities and limitations of the foreign maiket? 

How shall the sales problem be solved? 

(o) Shall the company sell directly? 
lb) Shall it sell mdirectly? 

(1) Through exporters? 

(2) Through manufactuiers’ agents? 

(3) Through commission men* 

(4) Through other channels? 

(c) How shah the pioblem of samples for salesmen be met? 

(d) Must the carton be made up specially? 

How are pubhcity methods different from those m use m this country? 

How shah data be secured? 

(a) What are the bibhographical sources of mformation? 

(1) Statistical 

(2) Geographical 

(3) Directories 

(4) Annuals 

(6) Customs tariffs 

(6) Information on file at Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

(b) What are the requisites of ffhe foreign questioimaire? 

(1) In language of country of destmation 

(2) Exphcit, complete, and courteous 

(3) Sufficient postage 
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(c) To -whom stould foreign questionnaires be sent? 

(1) Ameiican Gonsuls 

(2) Exporters 

(3) Dealers 

(4) Competitors abroad 

(5) American consuls in foreign countries 

(6) Foreign consuls and trade information bureaus m this country 

(7) American Chambers of Commerce abroad 

(8) Foreign trade experts 



CHAPTER, XVIII 


FOREIGN MARKETS 

Business is no longei contained within city, state, or national 
limits The industries of the Umted States have outgrown home 
consumption, they aie dependent foi prosperity on toieign 
demand We have joined England and Geimany among the 
exporting, rather than the importing nations The time when 
home consumption would take care of the great bulk of oui pio- 
duction IS past It is said that the shoe factories of the country, 
if operated at full capacity for six months, would supply the 
demand m this country for one yeai The same is lapidly becom- 
ing apphcable to the automobile industry, and to others 

Thus, foreign markets, then scope, then nature, their demands, 
the restrictions upon them, and the competition to be encoun- 
tered, are matters of prune importance to a great many manufac- 
turers 

Poieign markets differ from oms in many lespects, as many 
would-be exporters have found to their cost Failure to under- 
stand markets abroad is attended with even rooie disastrous 
results than a similar failure to understand domestic markets 
would entail Not only are the people different, the customs 
different, and m many cases the language, but there aie different 
standards of hvmg, different tastes, different methods of mei- 
chandismg, etc 

It is needless to emphasize the impoi-tance of a foieign market 
survey for those mtending to entei foreign fields No amount of 
hard-headed busmess sense wiU make up for this deficiency If 
it is difficult to understand markets at home, it is much more 
difficult to understand them at a distance of thousands of miles 
An analyas of the foreign market costs more, takes longer, and i§, 
more uncertam m results than any domestic survey And "yet 
without one, it would be foolhardy to enter the foreign field 
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How a Foreign Market Survey is Made In general, the 
foreign market analysis follows the plan outlmed for the domestic 
survey The pi oblems are usually more difficult to solve, owmg 
to the necessity of relying on the evidence of others lather than 
on personal first-hand mvestigation 

The prehrmnaiy analysis becomes of greater importance m 
the foieign survey than in the domestic It is a question of 
making a selection of the fields to investigate Few companies 
will have capital or time to spend m analyzing the whole world 
The aim is to pick, out of the possible maikets, those which show 
signs of being potentially the most piofitable 

The product must be studied from the foieign viewpomt, both 
as to use and limitations, and to appearance packing, deteriora- 
tion, etc There is no use trying to sell foreigners what they do 
not want Educational pubhcity is, as a rule, too expensive 
It IS much simpler to give them what they are used to and 
famihar with 

The company must be viewed caiefully, takmg mto considera- 
tion its location and the freight rates to different countries, its 
facihties for production, etc The mdustry m general as it is 
developed abroad is important Competitois, includmg both 
companies m the same Ime of busmess which are exportmg 
abroad, and foreign companies domg business there, must be 
carefully studied . 

The company may already have connections abroad and 
customers with whom it has done business, either regularly or 
mtermittently If this is not the case, then the mvestigator must 
consult foreign trade directories, find the names of possible cus- 
tomers, get m touch with them, and sound out the situation for 
himself 

The foreign market is very different from the domestic It 
IS not one market It is a vast variety of markets Every 
coimtiy presents its own problems There are racial and rehgious 
prejudices to consider, there are seasonal requirements different 
for each country, there are lules of procedure to follow out 
Naturally, no company would attempt to enter every foreign 
•fieljJ simultaneously, yet the surveyor may be called upon to make 
a reconnaissance of the world-field, m order to determine the 
logical country in which to begm sales and operations 
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Meichandising methods are quite distinct abroad The 
credit problem is enhanced The processes of distnbution are 
involved Sales present many difficulties Publicity is con- 
ducted, even in England, diffciently fiom ours Language 
presents many barneis 

There are certain loutine souices of obtaining data, and theie 
aie individual ones for each country Fortunately, information 
IS not usually difficult to obtain, but it takes a long time Much 
more tune must be allowed for a thorough foieign market survey 
than foi a domestic one 

The Prehminary Investigation Prehmmaiy analysis is essen- 
tial in foreign surveys Theie aie so many dilfeient countries 
which might be investigated, and so many different things to 
study m each country, that the function of the preliminaiy work 
IS to weed out the most desiiable opportunities Ordinaiily, the 
nature of the product determines the foreign, just as it does the 
domestic market Actually, the choice of teiiitoiy depends on 
the nature of the product and the existing foreign conditions 
As one of the government pamphlets points out, it is not to be 
expected that flannel undeiwear can be sold in Egypt oi heating 
stoves m Java, although both have been tried Thus, the nature 
of the product wiU ehminate a great many countiies at the out- 
set The existing conditions which might pieclude successful 
tradmg are many and diverse For example, theie would 
ordmanly be no object or profit in attempting to enter fields 
already preempted by other companies, although this is not a 
hard-and-fast rule 

It IS possible to avoid, by prehminary work, any unnecessary 
investigation of countries whose maikets offer no present possi- 
bihties of successful mtroduction of the company’s products 
There may be a huge potential market foi motor cais in China, 
but actually the market is useless at present because of the lack 
of roads The same is true of Japan where the jinricksha loads 
are not wide enough to admit of the passage of an automobile, 
except m the larger cities 

There aie many further nossibihties of the prehminary work 
Study of a commercial atlas will allow some conception of „ the 
possible geographical extent of the market A map such as is 
illustrated m Fig 46 may be of assistance in detenmnmg the 
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sections of a p^rticiilar countiy which afford the best market for 
the product Certain products aie particularly fitted for sale in 



the manufacturmg sections and ceitam other products m the 
agricultural districts 

The prelimmary work must be done ordmarily by means of 
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bibliogiaphical study Interviewing will be out 6f the question 
as fai as customers aie concerned, unless some laie chance thiows 
a foreign buyer m the investigator’s path Answeis to letters 
cannot be received m time foi pieliminary woik It may be 
possible to obtain help fiom experts, although in many cases 
their opimon will be valuable only as legaids a smgle country 
oi group of countiies 

Deter minin g the Problem The problem m the foreign field 
may occui under either one of the following two aspects 

(1) The company alieady may have established foreign con- 
nections, eithei duect, or through commission houses It may 
be desired to conduct the survey on the basis of what has already 
been done In this event, the problem becomes smiplified The 
surveyor knows what countries he must deal with, he knows what 
has already been done, he has connections established through 
which to work, and he can readily asccitaiii what is wrong with 
present methods He has a gioimdwoik to build upon 

(2) The second and haiclei case is wheie the company desiies 
to enter the foreign market for the fiist tune, nevei having done 
any exportmg previously It is not a question of piosecuting a 
work already commenced, but of mitiating matters The diffi- 
culties ought not to be mmunized, smcc foreign trade is not sun- 
pie but highly speciahzed 

In a case such as this, it amounts to finding a market foi the 
product, involving, as it does, recommendations as to modifica- 
tions, government regulations, shippmg rates, etc However, it 
may depend on the company’s reasons for wishing to enter the 
foreign field Some companies do so because of a natural desire 
and need to expand, others do so because they feel they will find 
a better market abroad than at homo, still otheis do so because 
they are maiketing a product foi which demand is naturally 
limited, and they wish to take advantage of whatever demand 
exists at foreign points as weU as at home 

The Product A product that is eminently suited to domestic 
needs may be absolutely useless foi foreign pui poses For 
example, there is a law m India, the Dutch East Indies, and m 
FTew Zealand that motor cars shall have nght-side diivp A 
t 5 q)ewntei with Enghsh characters would be useless m Russia, 
Ozecho-Slovakia oi Poland Even m France or Spam, the type 
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would have to»be modified In every case the investigator must 
ask himself “ Is there an3dhing to prevent the use of this 
product m this country?” 

There has been much discussion of late years about the desira- 
bilitj and even necessity of fittmg the pioduct to the market, and 
not trying to force something the public did not want down their 
thioats As the government pomts out m “ Export Trade Sug- 
gestions,” the manufacturer of a plow must find out the con- 
dition of the soil in a particular locality before he attempts to sell 
there, because, as everyone knows, the nature of the soil, and the 
character of the crops raised, deterrmnes the style of the plow 
In this case, the market should determine the product But m 
South America, where locks are so clumsy and Levs so large that 
they have to be jointed in the middle to fit the pocket, there 
should be a campaign to educate the public m the use of modern 
locks In other woids, there are limits beyond which it is 
foolish to carry the theory that the pubhc must be satisfied 
at any cost 

In many foieign countries, the bayonet base is used, instead 
of the screw base, on electric lamps, This is a case where it is 
easier to manufacture bayonet bases than to change the public 
taste There are other cases where the chmate may necessitate 
special modification of the product Electnc fans for China need 
extia msulation on account of the excessive humidity 

Color and appearance play a great part, especially in ilhterate 
commumties Goods are actually purchased by the color of the 
package or the picture or tiade mark on it Such small things 
as this often determme its success Some goods and products, 
for instance, have to be altered fot nearly every country Soap 
is preferred black m China, mottled m South America, yellow 
m many places, and white m New England 

In Chile, an automobile painted daik blue or black has a 
restricted market The same is true of China, where cars are 
said to be bought largely on account of their color, general appear- 
ance, number of accessories, etc A case is cited where a manu- 
facturer furmshed shipments of .cars, each one pamted a dif- 
ferent color These cars weie bargamed for as soon as they 
arrived Bnght green hght blue, various shades of red or brown 
seem to be most popular m China, A car should have mirrors, 
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Since it IS reported, somewhat facetiously, that the ‘Chinese would 
rather look at themselves than the load 

The manufactmei may find some strange new uses for his 
product In China, foi example, glasses aie many tunes not 
used to aid vision but worn purely as ornament 

If the pioduct IS a necessity, and lequiied in the home by 
nearly eveiyone, the pioblem of successfully intioducmg such 
a pioduct m foieign maikets is in many cases i emote Labor 
generally is cheaper abroad, and competition on the same price 
basis, taking into consideiation freight rates and mcreased cost 
of distribution, would be practically impossible unless carried on 
on such a scale as to allow extiemely cheap pioduction Foreign 
countiies aie likely to compete with us in our own territory in 
goods of this nature, such as matches, chma, toys, etc Wlrat 
many companies have done is mciely to establish a foreign sub- 
sidiary to manufacture the pioduct there and merchandise it on 
terms of equality wuth foieign competitors In fact, this is 
often the only way in which competition could successfully 
be mamtained 

Most products which meet with success abioad depend for 
their popularity on then style, lanty, or novelty If it is a utility, 
it IS hkely to be one foi which foreign producers have not the 
materials, the facilities, or peihaps the secret of producing The 
question of how many Imes, styles, and sizes to ship abioad can 
usually be determmed only through actual consultation or cor- 
respondence with foreign dealers The size of the product is 
very important to consider For sections of South America 
where open roadsteads only arc available and goods must be 
hghteied to shore and then loaded on ammals, proper paclang 
according to weight is essential Makers of boots and shoes have 
had to regulate the size of their packages to the carrying capacity 
of the llama 

The Company The mvestigator will have less to do with the 
company proper when it comes to foreign work Here, as always, 
it IS secondary to the pioduct But there are some essential 
qualifications which the company must possess In the first 
place, it must be able and willing to produce the type of product 
needed abroad Further than that, it must be able to sell and 
distribute through its own sales channels, or be able to pro- 
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cure elsewhere, some other satisfactory media of sales and 
distnbution 

The location of the company may have something to do with 
the foreign problem For mstance, a company on the Pacific 
Coast is more advantageously situated for trade with the Orient, 
and, conversely, more disadvantageously located for trade with 
Europe, than a company on the Atlantic seaboard 

The credit situation of the company is highly important 
It must have money enough to finance sales over a much longei 
period than is customary m this country If it is not prepared to 
do this, it cannot hope to compete, imless it puts its affairs 
directly mto the hands of an exportmg house 

Too many compames in the past have adopted the position 
that foreigners were msatiably desiious of obtaining American 
goods, and therefore all that was necessary was to make the 
goods and ship them abroad It is now generally recognized 
that this is not true, and that the company must formulate its 
foreign pohcy with the utmost care 

The Industry m General What is the situation m regard to 
the business abioad? WTiat is the price tendency? What are the 
methods of distribution? Is there a tiend towards concentration? 
Are methods of manufacture more advanced or more backward 
than here? 

Perhaps there is no mdustry to compete Automobiles are 
practically not manufactured in coimtnes outside of the United 
States and Europe Specialty products may be manufactured m 
this country entirely, as, for mstance, those of the Eastman Kodak 
Company This concern has almost as strong a hold abroad as 
it has at home 

If theie IS an industry of similar nature existent, it should be 
analyzed as carefully as possible Its prosperity, its late of 
growth, both m volume and value of production, should be noted, 
also the prices charged, the size of the product, the packaging, 
the number of hues and styles This mformation will be diffi- 
cult to obtam, particularly at such long range, but much of it 
may be had through the consular services, exporters, etc 

Particular attention should be paid to the question of substi- 
tutes,*what strides they are making, on what basis they exist, 
whether cheaper, better, etc 
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Competition Methods of doing business vaiy radically m 
foreign countries So also does the chiiactei of the competition 
The wide-spread tendency towards coopeiation which has covered 
this country is lacking in many places abroad Further moie, 
business partakes of a more established chaiactei The age of a 
firm IS a positive asset, reckoned m goodwill New films are at a 
disadvantage, oi have been until uicntly New products may 
take a long time to become estabhshed These conditions are 
true of the old world countiies, but do not apply, of course, to 
Austraha and Canada, countiies whose methods of business and 
conception of pi ogress most lesemble om own 

The bases of competition will differ with each country The 
surveyor may find that he will have to divide the suivey accoid- 
mg to the countiies covered Puce will always be impoitant in 
countnes wheie the inhabit inls have, foi centuries, been com- 
pelled to count every penny, where wages are low, where standards 
of hving aie immeasuiably below ouis, and whcie bargaining is 
the chief evidence of meicantih efficiency 

Goodwill IS an exceptional asset abioad Foieigneis oidi- 
naiily are opposed to change, they will buy what they have 
always bought, and what their fathers bought before them, 
unless thay become disgruntled, or unless some miusual mer- 
chandising methods subveit them fiom then allegiance 

An American manufacturer, shipping abroad, must always 
face the possibility of his trade being ruined by the estabhshment 
of home manufactures and the imposition of a prohibitive tariff 
For example, theie is dangei of our expoits to China of electric 
lamps bemg superseded by lamps made m Shanghai, where cheap 
labor and proximity to the maikct lender competition difficult 
In addition to meetmg the competition of foreigners on their 
own ground, the company should make allowances for compe- 
tition with other Amencan companies shipping their competing 
goods to the same market 

Customers If the company aheady has estabhshed connec- 
tions with foreign firms, these customeis should prove to be a 
great source of information as io the pioper pohcies to adopt in 
regard to merchandisii^ m foreign countnes In the majority 
of cases, the foreign merchant is hkely to give more careful thought 
and furmsh more complete answers than the American merchant 
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His tiade 19 established, he Icnows his markett his market knows 
him 

If the company has no customers, it is pait of the surveyor’s 
task to find some prospects By consulting Kelly’s Directory of 
Manufactuieis and Merchants of the World, he can obtam a 
hst of firms Irading in any paiticulai commodity m any country 
Also, thiough the Biueau of Foreign and Domestic Commeice, 
he wiU find in many industiies that the Buieau has on file selected 
hsts of films aiianged according to countries, and also with size 
latings, and some lemailvs about the kind of business they do, 
whether general or special, whethei this industry is a mam hne 
or -whethci they merchandise other goods at the same tune 

Walter F Wyman, sales and expoit manager of the Carter’s 
Ink Company, has shown that foreign ciedit losses on branded 
American merchanchse averaged from one-eighth to one-quarter 
of one pel cent , and aveiage from 20 to 75 pei cent less than their 
per cent on domestic ciedit losses This is due to several factors 
In the first place, shipments to foreign customers are ordinarily 
m largei quantities They must be large to be economical The 
pioducei takes few chances in loolung up the credit ratings on 
such a valuable shipment, whereas in a domestic order he would 
devote httle thought to lookmg up orders many times smaller 
Secondly, ho can secure defanite information as to credit ratings 
from Dun’s, Biadstreet’s, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, export journals, 
banks with foreign branches, etc It is customaiy to obtain two 
or three separate reports on every sizable credit risk If this 
policy of “ Safety First ” were applied to the domestic credit 
problem, it is safe to say that the percentage of bad debts would 
be greatly decreased 

The Ultimate Consumer Who is gomg to buy this product 
among the many milhons of foreign prospects'* Is it the European 
lady of fashion or the African native woman? Is it the Welsh 
mmei or the French peasant? The consumei problem is a racial 
problem Prejudice and custom aie stiongly entrenched behind 
inherited methods of hvmg New things are apt to be regarded 
askance Publicity as we Icnow it* does not exist 
■* Class distinction plays a great pait in all foreign markets 
The forms of government are generally more aiistocratic in fact, 
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if not m theory, wfnle the peoples are more divided by class dif- 
ferences, whether inherited, acquired by money, or induced by 
education It is the upper classes which own the liucuries, the 
pianos, the automobiles, and the othei ornaments of civilization 
Furthermore, wealth is not distnbuted ovei so laige a percentage 
of the population as in the United States 

All the considerations applied to the domestic consumer 
should also be applied to the foreign consumer Particularly is 
the subject of hteracy of impoitance The percentage of those 
who can neither read noi wiite is enonnous This means that a 
large portion of the population cannot be reached by such pub- 
licity methods as we employ in this country 

Races differ temperamentally in their habits of purchasing 
The Australian, for example, who is ordinarily supposed to resem- 
ble somewhat the Amencan, is passive on the adoption of home 
life convemences, but, once inteiestcd, does not hesitate foi 
financial reasons With othci nations, it is the other way round 
They are inteiested, but cannot bung themselves to spend 
money for things without which then fathers weie perfectly 
content 

Rehgion plays a prominent part m some countries Wher- 
ever the Mohammedan faith is predominant, and this is true of 
a large part of the world, animal fats must not be used It was 
the reported dippmg of the army bullets in grease that helped 
brmg on the great Indian Mutiny 

The Nature of the Market Who is gomg to use this product 
in these foreign countries? It is the purchasmg population which 
matters, and in many foreign countiiea this is but a small fraction 
of the total The population of China, for instance, is around 
336,000,000, yet this does not mean that the market for goods 
in China is to that amount of people As a matter of fact, the 
population of China, which may be loached by Amencan com- 
pames, is nearei 8,000,000 

Many companies considei the urban population as the standard 
m computing foreign markets, smee it is usually very difficult to 
reach the rural inhabitants However, it depends a great deal 
on the nature of the product, and how it is distributed 

After determmmg the possible foreign users of the product, 
the surveyor must ascertain how many have money enough to 
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buy it Per capij{;a wealth is far below the stancfard of this coun- 
try, and even in the cities the purchasing population is less 

The suiweyor must consider how transportation will affect 
his pioblem, and whethei the product is of such a nature that it 
will stand the long trip In shipping to warm countries, packages 
frequently have to be hermetically sealed, or specially prepared 
in some other mannei 

Potentialities and Limitations of the Foreign Market Poten- 
tial maikets abroad are often very large at the outset, but when the 
numerous hmiting factors have been considered, there is fre- 
quently httle actual market left Potential and actual maikets 
in foieign couutiies are very far apart There is, for example, a 
vast potential market for electrical apparatus As the Elec- 
trical World pomts out, electric hghtmg in the homes of the 
old world IS m its mfancy Candles, kerosene, and gas are used 
The new world, includmg Australia, New Zealand, and Japan, 
have qmte generally adopted electric lighting A large portion 
of the population of South Ameiica can never be considered as 
users France is years behind us 

Special local conditions may increase markets For example. 
New Zealand, with much water power, and many hydro-electnc 
plants, uses electricity for coolong, electric heaters, etc , in much 
larger proportion than other countries For such useful facts as 
this the surveyor should be contmuously on the lookout Appi oxi- 
mately 7 per cent of the Japanese people are users of manufactured 
shoes, yet the number is mcreasmg at a rapid rate due to the 
abandonment of the national costume in favor of Western dress 
This IS a case wheie a small actual market is rapidly becommg 
larger and a progressive manufacturer of boots and shoes might 
be m a position to take advantage of it 

Limitations on use must be carefully considered They may 
be of every kind, geogiaphical, climatic, seasonal, duo to prejudice, 
price, etc They may be legally unposed Out of the possible 
extent of foreign markets, a great many arc ehmmated almost 
immediately Limitations may be temporary, such as adverse 
foreign exchange, or they may be prohibitive, such as a protective 
tariff, or they may be permanent, such as the character of the popu- 
lation, standard of hvmg, purchasing power, etc 

Seasonal limitations are veiy unportant, coming as they do at, 
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different mtervdls It may be possible, howev/^r, for a company 
to take advantage of this fact, and so cooidinate its sales that 
pioduction here would be constant 

Even after considenng all factois, it may still be haid to pomt 
to one country and say, “ This market is satisfactory,” and then 
pomt to another and say, “ It would be better to avoid this one ” 
Merchandismg Methods The sales problem, in the event 
that the company decides to prosecute the foreign market through 
a sales organi7ation of its own, is a very particular problem In 
the first place, the salesman must speak the language of the coun- 
try to winch he is sent, or one that is well understood In the 
second place, he should be acquainted with the customs and busi- 
ness methods of the country He must Icnow lus product He 
should be capable of passing upon many credit mattora which it 
would take too long to refer back to the company at home The 
foreign salesman has a much gi eater degree of i esponsibihty He 
IB not under such close control, he is raoie of a free agent 

What the investigator should determine is whethei the com- 
pany will find it feasible to use its own salesman or whether it must 
rely on foreign agents, exporters’ agents, etc He can obtam some 
help in this respect by observing the methods of competing com- 
panies, if there are such, marketing to the same field He must 
use methods at least as good as theirs if he hopes to succeed 
The same problems of jobber and retailer will m§et the manu- 
facturer who attempts to market abroad, and he must make the 
same decisions about methods of marketing, what terms he shall 
grant, etc , etc 

Methods of paclang take on great significance, as the articles 
shipped must not only stand a long and difficult journey, but 
must come out of the case finally in attractive shape Printed 
matter on cartons should be in the language of the country where 
sales arc to take place Some companies avoid a multiplicity of 
labels by printing duections m three or fom languages on the same 
carton, so that it may serve for several markets 

One of the salesman’s best assets is an attractive sample case 
Dealers abroad are sard to be sold on buying from sample cases 
They want to see the product The display of samples madg up' 
for the salesman to take with him should be such as to attract 
favorable attention The success of a company abroad may be 
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due to the abilitji which it displays m rendcnng’samples attract- 
ive It IS said that one expoiter of office supphes has his display 
cases designed by a prominent makei of jewelry boxes, so that the 
product may be displayed to the gieatest advantage 

As mentioned before, an attractive caiton for the product is 
essential in selling the product m many foreign countnes The 
Ignorant populace judges by the extenoi lather than the interior 
There is a desire for color As each country is so different m its 
tastes and peculiarities, nothmg m this chapter should be taken as 
umversaUy apphcable 

How IS the company going to distribute its pioducts abroad? 
The foEowmg methods are ordinanly used 

(1) By the company itself through branch offices abroad and a 
carefully systematized foreign trade department 

(2) Through manufacturers’ agents 

(3) Through exporters 

(4) Other methods 

The second and third have the advantage m that they find the 
customers, reheve the company of the ciedit risk and also the 
necessity for carrying goods over a long period They have the 
disadvantages of aU middlemen It is a question whether the 
functions they perform do not override the disadvantages A 
company that does not market direct in this country cannot very 
well hope to do so abroad It depends, however, on the character 
of the product and the character of the market 

Publicity methods aie quite diffeient It is not oidmanly so 
easy to make the public acquainted with the pioduct through 
the columns of newspapers, or magazmes, as the public do not read 
the advertisements, this statement of course not leferrmg to many 
Enghsh-speaking countnes of the world Even m France and 
Germany and other cmhzed countnes of Europe, there is not the 
same custom of readmg the paper, and more particularly reading 
it for advertisements In other words, consumer advertising 
abioad generally is not earned on to any great extent Such 
advertising as is done is done through trade papers to the trade 
or through general pubhcations with^ special view to the trade 
• l^ethods of Securmg Data There aie books deahng with 
foreign trade m general, and others dealing with foreign trade to 
particular countnes or m particular commodities There are a 
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dozen periodicals on the subject Theie is mu^h statistical infor- 
mation to be obtamed Catalogues and pamphlets may be had 
from foreign competitors, either by direct request, through cus- 
tomers, or through othei souices 

Statistical The Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce pubhshes annual, quarterly and monthly lepoits of 
import and export statistics of trade with foieign countnes The 
value of these trade statistics lies m determining what the dif- 
ferent countries already consume of any given pioduct, and the 
rate of growth of this consumption ovei a period of years It is a 
good plan to compare the figures compiled by foieign govern- 
ments with those prepaied by oiu own Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 

Geographical An up-to-date atlas and gazetteei should be 
consulted The atlas will give the location of foreign places, 
prmcipal ports, loutes, etc The gazetteer will give the diffoient 
speUmgs of the various foreign names If business is done with 
India, a copy of the Indian Postoffice Guide should be secured, 
as the names aie spelled m such varied ways 
( Directories Fiom diiectoiies the surveyor will get addresses 
of firms and mdmduals, lists, names of impoitei’s, exporters in 
various markets, by articles, etc In addition to Kelly’s Direc- 
tory of the Merchants and Manufactuieis of the World, there 
are the Didot-Bottm for France and the French colomes, the 
Deutsches Reichs-Addiessbuch for Germany, and additional 
directories of specific cities and countnes 

Annuals These aimuals contain official data regarding 
government corporation taxes, commercial laws, courts, etc 
They aie pubhshed in Austiaha, Europe, China, India, and 
even m such places as the Dutch East Inches, Grenada, and 
Jamaica 

Customs Tariffs The suiveyor should always ascertam the 
duties on goods imported into vaiious countnes, and the other 
customs regulations legardmg that pioduct The International 
Customs Umon, Brussels, pubhshes this mformation in English, 
while Kelly also puts out a Customs Tariffs of the Woild In 
addition, the Tariff division oi the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic* 
Commerce has compiled customs information relatmg to Ameiican 
products m foreign countries 
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Specific Information This is information relating to the 
surveyor’s own product, whatever it may be He will find classi- 
fied chppingg on all subjects pertaining to foreign affairs on file 
at the various offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commeice These offices may, m addition, have special mono- 
graphs on the subject 

General Theie have been quantities of books and pamphlets 
written on the subject of exportmg, some bj government experts, 
other's by banks with foreign branches or extensive mterests 
There are also the various periodicals dealing with foieign trade 
which often have extensive information available to the surveyor 
The various American Chambers of Commerce abroad publish 
pamphlets dealmg with the situation as it affects Amenean 
products 

The questionnaire oidmaiily must be rehed on foi some of the 
first-hand information Obviouslj, it is seldom possible to gne 
such mducements to reply as an enclosed stamped envelope, and 
it IS difficult to offer anythmg in return foi the information save 
a possible business relation with the company The results are 
not perfectly satisfactory, yet questionnaires can be worded m 
such a way that where possible customeis aie concerned, the 
percentage of rephes is fair Questionnaires may be sent with 
good results to American consuls m foreign cities, who often have 
special information at then disposal There are also busmess 
bureaus estabhshed in the Umted States by foreign countnes to 
piomote trade relations Foreign consuls in this country may be 
of help 

All questionnaires and letters should either be in the language 
of the country to which they are sent, or at least m a language 
which IS readily imderstood Enghsh, for example, or German, 
are both readily comprehended m Scandmavia, while French is 
understood m Russia The language should always be exceed- 
mgly clear It should offend no lacial piejudice, it should be 
easy to answer, as bnef as is consistent with a thorough expres- 
sion of the facts, and courteous The foreigner particularly 
appreciates pohteness 

* lasu^cient postage may be responsible foi a great deal of 
unanswered correspondence The surveyor should see that every 
letter sent abroad has its proper postage aflhxed 
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Interviews are out of the question unless^ it is possible to 
locate someone who is an authority on tixde and mercantile 
conditions in the countiT- under investigation It is also wise to 
iallf or correspond with expoitcis making a specialty of the pai- 
ticular country or pioduet They iniy have much piactical 
knowledge of value 

It IS often deemed advisable to send an mvestigatoi abioad to 
get fiist-hand infoimation It would be fauly inexpensive for 
a company neai New Yoik to send a lepiesentative to Europe, and 
the expense of sendmg a man fiom New Yoik to London would 
not be moie than what it would cost to send him to Califomia 

General Conclusions This section on foreign markets is 
meiely a i6suni6 of a subject winch would reqmie many volumes 
to do it fuU justice It is intended to show the business man what 
he can leain thiough an analysis of his foieign maikets, and give 
him some idea of the scope of the task As foieign maiketmg is 
ordinarily a spcciahred acfmty, any manufxctuiei oi company 
wishing to make a foieign suivey should treat it sepaiately The 
subject mattei, although appaicntly the same, will be widely dif 
feient The surveyoi will be dealing with an cntiiely difteient 
conception of business principles and methods He will be dealmg 
with a different class of consumei, a different standsid of hvmg 

This does not mean that a foreign survey may not be carried 
on in connection with a domestic siuvey, but it does mean that 
the two should be kept sepaiate, and that what applies to the one 
does not apply to the othei In fact, it is necessaiy to divide the 
foreign survey into as many sections xs theie are countnes coveied, 
and the foreign smvey becomes a collection of separate investi- 
gations 
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APPLYING THE MAREIET SURVEY TO BUSINESS 

Outline 

Wty may it be diflScult to oonvmce the management of the apphcabihty 
of conolusions to the busmeas? 

(ffl) Opposed to innovation 

(b) Conolusions may seek to do away with favorite pohcies 

(c) Natural hesitation to change present methods 

Why may it not be desirable to apply conclusions immediately? 

(a) General business conditions 

(b) Specific company problems 

(1) Organiration 

(2) Fmanoial 

What are the general applications of market analysis? 

(a) The better understandmg of present markets 

(1) Will define the present market 

(2) WiU show causes for market fluctuations, etc 

(b) The disclosure of unexploited markets 

(1) Is it advisable to extend sales geographically? 

(c) The utilization of by-products 

What are some specific results of market analysis? 

(a) To the sales department 

(1) As determinmg the proper sales arguments 

(2) The possibility of actually establishing sales eommumcations 

(3) Information legardmg the mdustiy m geneial 

(4) Conect plottmg of markets and division of sales territories 

(5) New sales channels through which to sell product 

(b) To the advertismg department 

(1) Indicates where, how, and to whom adcertiamg appeal should 
be directed 

(2) A guarantee agamst misdirected advertising 

(c) To the production department 

(1) Modification of the pioduet to n^et market demand 
(a) Technical improvement m product 

^b) Improi ement m appearance of product 

(2) Discovery of new product to manufacture 
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APPLYING THE MARKET SURVEY TO BUSINESS 

A MA.HKET analysis is not simply an analysis of the market, 
it is a sm*vey of the busmess fiom one end to the othei When the 
investigation appeals to be going beyond its piovince and enter- 
ing piecincts sacied to the pioduction oi purchasing depaitment, 
in actuality it is not so The head of the pioduction depaitment, 
if he nods assent ivhen a maikct sui-vey is suggested, under the 
impression that it will affect only the sales depaitment, should not 
be sui prised when he finds tint the suivey reveals the necessity 
for a change in the product, and consequent levamping of his 
entue programme The inaikot cannot be divorced from the 
othei aspects of the business, and neccssaiily the suivey takes 
these into considciation Did it not do so, it would fail in its 
attempt to be scientific, since scientific methods presuppose 
thoroughness 

The time to considei the application of the suivey in teiins of 
results to the company and the business is before the report is 
written The suiweyor should always bear in mind the piessmg 
needs of the company The pielmimary lepoi-t may have given 
him fairly definite lines to work upon A searching analysis of 
the data should have crystalhzed them into conclusions But 
his task is not completed even then He must ask himself, 
“ How can the company use these conclusions? How can it con- 
veit them into dollns and cents? ” 

It 18 excellent policy to lay out a plan of action piepaiatory to 
handmg on the woik to the vanous departments A planning 
chart may be made up, siimlai to the one shown m Eig 47, which 
wfil give an idea of the vanous steps to be taken before changes 
can be put mto effect Details such as aie bi ought forth m this 
chart must be worked out before any tangible and piofitable 
results may be expected 

When IS it eiqpecUent to take up market surveys? When are 
310 
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they warranted? These, obviously, aie questions which should 
be faced in the beginning, yet they are never more forceful than 
when it becomes necessary to account for the money expended 
m conducting market reseaich work 

Sometimes, it must be admitted, it is desiiable to try a scheme 
out by pure experiment, mere test, lather than to attempt a solu- 
tion of the problem by analytical methods An original, if some- 
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Before deciding to entei upon a complete and possibly an 
expensive market mvestigation, the business man may well 
consider whether he may not aiiive it substantially the same 
results by some such empmcal method 

Convmcing the Management Stiictly speaking, the sur- 
veyor’s function ceases with dcliveiy of the report to the execu- 
tives, who then should do then own tianslating mto cash Too 
frequently, however, they seem to have an idea that all they need 
to do IS to endorse the report, as though it weie a check, and con- 
vert it mstantei into money The suiveyoi should nip m the bud 
any such false hopes 

The final success of the repoit, its practical application, and 
the beneficial results deiived therefiom, will depend much on the 
degree of cooperation received from the management wlnle it is 
being made The market suivey should be regarded as vital to 
the whole business, and not an unimportant detail Unless the 
executives have been convinced of this, and have been willing to 
give it then very caieful thought and aid it would have been 
better, peihaps, neau to have started 

Theie aie always people opposed to innovation, who look 
askance upon anv break m the customary loutine It is hard to 
convince them They do not wish to be convinced The old 
adage apphes that “ A man convmced against his will, is of the 
same opimon still ” Theiefore, it is better to lead such execu- 
tives than to drive them Let them draw the obvious conclusions, 
and they will think that they themselves have made them 
Instead of sasang m the conclusions, “ The product must be changed 
thus and so,” it is better to say, “ The demand of the market seems 
to be for a product with such-and-such qualifications, and a 
product embodying these would scorn assured of success ” In 
other words, the leader draws lus own conclusions, yet these 
conclusions aie perfectly obvious 

Sweepmg recommendations aie almost certain to aiouse some 
antagonism In the first place, they may seek boldly to destroy 
a pohey or system mstaUed by or especially dear to someone in 
the oigamzation In the second place, they may stamp with 
disapproval some piactice othera have countenanced, if not openly, 
at least with tacit consent ^ 

It IS this potential antagonism which may make it so difficult 
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to get any action on the results of the report It is often a conflict 
between conceded facts and personal predilection and belief 
But the market suivey wiU at least focus the ideas of everyone 
upon many questions which eithei had never been raised beforej 
or had not been given recent consideration, and the mevitable 
discussion IS almost sure to put the management on its guard, if 
not to lead to constructive results 

Changes It is safe to say the average report will point to 
changes of one sort or another These may be minor or majoi m 
their importance, but, m either case, the company or individual 
in whose hands hes the actual decision as to whether these changes 
are to be made must exercise great care 

In general, changes m business are to be avoided Any change, 
and paitioularly a ladical one, will necessarily cause a certain 
amoimt of disturbance and confusion The most successful 
busmesses aie those m which very little surgical work is lequiied 
But the report is likely to point directly oi indirectly to such 
changes, and the two points of view must be reconciled, that of 
the evidence shown in the lepoit, and that of expediency from the 
viewpoint of the company and general business conditions 

It stands to leason that the man who makes the market survey 
will not oidmaiily be m possession of a knowledge of the vital 
affairs of the company to the same extent as the executives them- 
selves, and consequently, it will not be strange if he makes recom- 
mendations which cannot advisedly be put mto immediate effect 
Constructive changes usually cost money One reason, there- 
fore, why recommendations cannot be utilized may be lack of 
funds For example, it is not unusual for the enthusiastic market 
surveyor, pointing out the general dissatisfaction m the trade 
over the distributive situation, to urge the ehmmation of jobbeis 
and to recommend direct sales to dealers, combined with an adver- 
tising appropriation, etc Although this may be an excellent 
idea, it may be madvisable to put it into immediate effect on 
account of the necessity for more working capital, mcieases m 
office force to take care of credit, etc 

Another point is that the average market report seldom takes 
sufficient cognizance of general and fundamental business condi- 
tions a^they exist at the moment The market surveyor, unless 
highly experienced, is apt not to have a view of such conditions 
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BTifficiently comprehenBive to enable him to acjvise on them 
Regardless of temporary commercial fluctuations, he may find 
the facts to be thus and so, and that a decisive couise of action 
must be followed Yet, in reality, it may not be expedient at 
the time to male any changes It may, on^the contiaiy, be an 
occasion for cuitaihnent 

Almost any tramed man can make a fan market survey by 
himself, but it often takes the combmed eneigies of many trained 
minds to translate it mto profit A market survey is valuable 
or dangeious accordmg to the way in which it is apphed 

Some executives, even though lecognizmg the logic of the 
conclusions, are so conservative and so cautious that they do not 
have courage to put mto effect schemes which the inquiry has 
revealed to thorn as practicable and sound Such men content 
themselves with expiessmg admiiation for the resoui cefulness 
of the surveyor and foi the excellence of his icpoit But they 
keep on along the same old track 

But a far gi eater nustake is that made by the ovoi -enthusiastic 
executive who is piompted to put into effect all the lecommenda- 
tions at once, without caution or reserve Most maikct surveys, 
as they are now made, set forth ceitain clearly defined plans of 
action, but they rarely propose workable means foi putting these 
plans into effect If any business suddenly adopted all the 
recommendations of the ordinary maiket report, it might find 
itself on the road to bankruptcy 

This does not mean that changes are not desiiable and indeed 
constantly being effected No business runs along at a dead level 
over any length of tune Eveiy well-conducted busmess is con- 
stantly changing It is in a state of flux It is expanding or 
curtaihng, buildmg or tearing down, progiessing or letiogiessing, 
as truly as if it were an animal organism Most sound men 
believe m changes, though admitting the danger of abandoning 
something which has been tried and worked foi something which 
IS as yet an unknown quantity 

The General Results of Market Analysis It is impossible to 
pi edict the precise advantages to be expected from an investiga- 
tion of any market without bemg cognizant of the particular 
conditions which surround it In fact, a danger which co^ronts 
every investigator is that of attemptmg to foretell what profits 
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may result frojn his work It is almost as unscientific to state 
m advance what profits wiU accrue from a market survey as it 
would be to predict the outcome of an entirely new laboratory 
experiment Indeed, commercial research is itsell, in a sense, 
laboratory work 

In a geneial way, however, it is possible to foreshadow the 
outcome of any market study Theie will be certain definite 
results 

(1) The Better Understanding of Present Markets A maiket 
survey will almost surely define the market already available 
Sales which have previously come m for no apparent reason, other 
than that they have always come m before, will now be found 
to be the lesult of certam well-defined economic causes The 
survey should show the motives for purchase, the tendency of 
the maiket to fluctuate, the underlying causes for fluctuations, 
and the possibihty of reducing these fluctuations to a moie stable 
level 

As an example of what may be done towards underetandmg 
the possibihties of correcting seasonal demand through an inten- 
sive study of markets, we have the conceited action of the lemon 
growers to overcome the idea that lemon consumption was con 
fined to the summei The advertising campaign conducted with 
this end in view was successful in cieatmg an all-year demand for 
lemons, and, in this way, one of the underlying causes for fluctua- 
tion was lemoved 

Consumeis’ views may bring out valuable market information 
Fig 48 shows graphically a few facts obtained from automobile 
owners as to their hand tire pumps In the first place, the chart 
showed what a large percentage of pumps had to be replaced by 
the purchaser of a car Secondly, it showed that m spite of the 
prevalence of free air stations, there was still much use for hand 
pumps Thirdly, it showed how bnef the life of a pump was, 
and fourthly it determmed the average price a customer was 
wdhng to pay for a pump In practical apphcation, it supplied 
the information necessary to compute the size and value of the 
repeat market for hand pumps , 

, T^e survey will also mdicate generally the present trend of 
market demand, and the type of consumer to whom the appeal 
should be made Not only will the case of mdmdual consumers 
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be analyzed in detail, but the numbci of consunyiis will be esti- 
mated, then buying powei deteimmed, and then geogiaphical 
location described This mfoiination will be of inestimable help 
to any sales depai-tment 

2 Disclosure of Unexploited Mailels In addition to enu- 
merating, classifymg, and analyzing markets already sei-ved, a 
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]?IG 48 — ^Kesulta of a Moiket Survey Shown at a Glance 


market survey is hkely to leveal neiv markets foi a company 
It is not unusual to find that a company is seelang its maiket 
at a distance, while neglectmg the oppoilunities at its door 
Sales departments often haver fixed ideas on the piopei fields 
for exploitation A maiket analysis should serve to show Wihetker 
the plans of the sales department dovetail with the actual con- 
ditions It should determine the advisabihty of extendmg sales 
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over wide geo|raphical areas, as opposed to iiitensive cultivation 
of local markets It will consider the merchandise in relation 
to its adaptability foi tiansportation, the logical methods of dis- 
tribution, of packing, etc 

(3) By-products Of late years, the subject of by-products 
has been given much attention by manufactmeis, notably the 
packers The large chemical companies have also devoted them- 
selves to the subject with surpnsing results One of the most 
successful functions of market analyses has been to discover 
maikets for by-products An investigation was made a short 
time ago for a marble company which had for a by-product of its 
block and slab busmess cnished marble m the form of broken 
pieces A market analysis was made of this product It was 
discovered that the “ scrap ” maible, when piopeily crushed, 
was pecuharly fitted for use m terrazzo floors, that a laige demand 
existed for it, and that the market would absorb the supply as 
fast as produced Furthermore, when production was started, 
it was found that crushing the maible gave another by-product, 
marble dust It was ascertained that this marble dust could be 
used for fertihzer, for soda water, for balang powder, for putty, 
for rubber, for soap, for dentnfices, and for a dozen other pur- 
poses A market was found for more than the capacity of the 
quarry This bungs out the point of material profit to be obtained 
from a survey of this kind There are few instances on record 
where the actual profit from makmg the survey did not exceed 
considerably its actual cost Interest is aroused among customers, 
new and old, which is eventually turned to profit by the sales 
department 

Some Specific Results of Market Analysis Aside from the 
general results of market analysis, there are so many ways m 
which the company may be afiected, that mention should be 
made of the manner m which market surveys may be apphed 
to the different activities of the company 

Sales There wdl be certam direct apphcations of the survey 
to the sales department These wiU be mevitable, since any 
mvestigation of the market musj react on the system by which 
products are brought to that market It wdl not only serve to 
reveal market possibilities, but will also mdicate the methods of 
takmg advantage of these possibihtics 
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One very definite application of the lesults of the survey to 
the sales department is m the niattei of fiiimshmg sales aiguinents 
for the product The majority of salesmen tiy to sell then goods 
through caiefully piepared selling talks, which may oi may not 
be convmcmg They have been coached by the sales managei 
through personal interview and sales bulletins just what the talk- 
ing pomts of the product are Fig shows the result of a 
tabulation of buying motives foi waslung machines, made by 
the Idalio Power Company The general opinion prior to this 
survey had been that most women bought washmg machines to 
avoid diudgery, while, as a matter of fact, 30 pei cent wanted 
a washer because it saved tune, and 25 per cent because it did not 
require so much stiength This showed the sales department 
that their selhng campaign had not been earned on along the 
lines of least icsistance They had not been selling the washera 
by catering to the motives foi which most women bought washing 
machmes 

The Packard Motor Car Company of New Yoik calls market 
analysis the steering gear of then sales depaitmcnt Then 
Transportation Engiiieeiing department made a complete senes 
of analyses covering then territory Accordmg to then Mi 
Wilham Elliot 

“The analysis showed who our chief competitor aio, and their best 
market, also the percentage of business in each temtoiy secured by them 
Redistribution of territory has lesulted fiom the analysis because the absorb- 
mg potentialities of each terntoiy have been cleaily demonstrated 

“ The leading mdiistries m each temtorv were determmed The analy- 
sis showed the mdustries using the most triiol s and the trucks most used 
by them It showed clearly the numboi of fiinisin each territory opeiatmg 
one truck, the number opeiatmg two tiuoks, the iiumbei opciating three, 
four, or more trucks The charts dcmoiistritcd the lines of busmess we were 
strong m and the hneb we wore weak in 

“ Through distribution of local registintion ( arda, district analysis has 
been made possible, resulting m a moie equitable distribution of salesmen’s 
terntoiies Using the legistiation cards as a basis, piospcot files have been 
revised, and mailing lists have been brought up to date Stnndai ds of accom- 
plishment have been determmed The e-ctent of oompetitoi-s’ domination 
has been deteimined In short, mformation has been obtamed that wiU 
insure the maximum results for distribution activity ’’ 

The above lesults were obtamed by the use of statistics 'b,vail- 
able on trucks and truck users It is rarely possible to obtam 
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Appltinq Stihvbt 

Tabulation of Bu5ring Motives — (Idaho Power Co ) 

I Thirty per cent wanted a washer because it saved time 

1 For other household duties while the machine did the washing 

2 That they might be bettei mothers to their children and companions 
to their husbands 

3 For recreation of all kmds, fiom playing the piano to going to the 
“movies ” 

4 For rest 

5 For political and social activities 

n Twenty five per cent wanted a washer because it saved strength The 
divisions were approximately the same as given above Many 
combmed time and strength aiguments ui one sentence 

III Fourteen per cent wanted a washmg maohmc because it saved heaUh 

1 Drudgery and getting overtired were ehmmated 

2 Wet feet 

3 Standmg over a steammg tub and gomg out mto the cold to hang 
up the clothes 

rv Twelve per cent wanted a washer because it would preserve their 
youth and beauty 

The divisions were nearly the same as given under “health,” but 
emphasis was placed on the savmg of their hands Iheir temper and 
dispositions weie also stressed 

V Eight per cent wanted a washer because it was moie economical 

1 Because it saved clothes The destructiveness of rubbmg was 
emphasized 

2 Washmg could be done oftener, so fewer clothes were required 

3 Weekly laundry bills 

VI Seven per cent wanted a washer because it was more sanitary 

1 Clothes weie washed more thoroughly 

2 Not mixed with other clothes at laundries 

Vn Three per cent wanted a washmg machme because it meant more 
happiness 

1 Wash day troubles weie avoided 

2 A warm lunch for the children and the husband’s dinner were on time 

3 A general combmation of all tim^and strength savmg arguments 


Pro 49 
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such results witliout lesortmg to a field suiv^y The accom- 
panying chart, Fig 50, shows the selling activity of tea m 
Manhattan, prepaied by the New Yoik Evening Journal fiom 
actual mterviewing of dealeis The suivey will not only deter- 
mine the extent of competitois’ business, but also will asceitain 
why their busmess is small oi gieat It will not on''y uncover 
the psychological leaction ot the consumci as to the product, 
but also that of the letailei oi jobbei Thus, competition and 



Tig 60 — Seilmg Activity of Various Brands of Tea Cliarted 
(.New Yaik Journal ) 

sales resistance aie chaited from thiee viewpoints with corre- 
apondmgly accurate lesults 

Theie is excellent possibility of sales being actually accom- 
plished through the medium of communications estabhshed 
dmmg the course of the maikot suivey The iiivcstigatoi is 
getting mto touch with so many new people, many of whom arc 
vitally interested in the subject under analysis, that if he is piop- 
erly seconded by the sales department, business may ensue The 
surveyor m getting his mforpiation does not have to pieice the 
defensive armor which the prospective customer dons as^a gyard' 
and protection against the piofessional salesman He presents 
his case m a purely scientific fashion It is surpnsmg how much 
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interest is arousjd by this method of piesentation It impresses 
the public with a sense of the companjr ’s efficiency 

However, a woid of caution is necessary here Extreme care 
should be taken not to turn over any possible business prospects 
to the sales department without having previously obtamed 
the consent of this prospect The surveyor should never abuse 
his position and his ability to get information under the seal of 
confidence The research department can never be synony- 
mous with the sales department, and the functions of the two 
must be kept distinct and separate 

A market survey is often apphed to an mdustry m general 
Surveys are being made for the whole industry with a view to 
making the information available to each of the members of 
that mdustry This is practically what the government is doing 
continuously 

Many kinds of mteresting results may be obtamed from the 
apphcation of statistics to marketing problems Fig 51 shows 
how Mr Webster, of the George Batten Adveitising Agency, 
made a map m which the size of each state is made relative to its 
population Aside from its pictorial uniqueness, it has many 
points of interest Whereas on a regular map of the United 
States, with normal proportions, buying centers are bunched, 
on this map buymg centers are fairly evenly distributed The 
surveyor may find it advantageous to fonnulate such a map 
as this m which the areas of the states are made proportional to 
the market index, whether it is munber of telephones, number 
of homes owned, wealth per state, miles of roads, etc Such 
maps as these might piove exceedingly valuable for sales purposes 

Sometimes an mvestigation will reveal valuable sales infor- 
mation, existence of which was never expected A survey was 
made for a company manufacturmg cotton blanlcets Prior to 
the survey, the appeal had been based on the theory that cotton 
blankets competed with woolen blankets, and it was the pur- 
pose of the survey to determme whether it were desirable to con- 
tinue m this policy or to appeal to people actually usmg cotton 
blankets In one interview with«a srngle dealer the surveyoi 
obtained more valuable information than m aU of the rest of the 
investigation put togethei This dealei said there were four 
big uses for cotton blankets and that none of these was strictly 
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m competition with woolen blanlcets The big field foi cotton 
blankets was tc? take the place of sheets The following cases 
were cited where there was a market for cotton blankets 

(1) For infants 

(2) Aged people 

(3) Immigrants who did not know what sheets were 

(4) Wealthy people who used cotton blankets instead of 
sheets in sleeping porches 

When these results were brought in, this interview was 
mserted among the others m the mam report The surveyor 
attempted to get his superiors to investigate this lead at gieater 
length, but they thought it was not pertinent However, for 
his own satisfaction, and because he believed this dealer had 
struck the root of the mattei, he wrote a separate report of this 
mterview, settmg forth these ideas Both reports were handed 
to the sales manager, with the remark that the ideas of the isolated 
dealer might prove amusmg The sales managei, after readmg 
both, discarded the major report entirely, and presented the other 
to his directors It was later used as the basis for a completely 
renovated sales campaign 

This was a case where the results of the survey were ladically 
different from what could possibly have been prognosticated 
In this instance, the entire sales plan was of necessity altered, 
to the marked advantage of the company The business man 
who msists that he be shown in advance the monetary benefits 
of a survey is perhaps demanding too much As m the example 
cited, the results seem almost to be a stroke of luck, and it must 
mdeed be admitted that market surveys, like othei business 
ventures, are, to some extent, a gamble 

The apphcation of market analysis to the sales department 
IS naturally most frequent, since it is through this department 
that the market must be reached But the other departments 
are affected as well 

Advertismg The same ammunition apphed to the sales force 
may be applied equally well to the advertismg department But 
in addition to supplymg the facts, it mdicates where, how, and to 
whom the advertismg appeal shofild be directed In fact, this 
is one ftf the most concrete results of the average suivey 

Advertismg men are coming to realize that the success of the 
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campaign dependc as mucli on their knowledge of the product 
and the market as it does of their artistic methcfds of laying out 
copy and selecting type and illustration 

The market suiwey is a guaiantee against misdirected adver- 
tising No one has been quicker to see this than the agencies, 
which haie taken this opportumty to piotect themselves agamst 
failures so costly to then clients and injuiious to then own 
leputations 

The resourceful surveyor constantly is runnmg acioss oppor- 
tunities that may be turned to the company’s account If he is 
commercially mmdcd, all will be gust that comes to his mill 
In the fohowmg case, The Chambcilain Metal Weather Stnp 
Company sent out a questionnaire, askmg what the lesults of 
weather stripping had been 

198 and save coal 

196 said elinimate drafts 

138 said stopped rattlinf, of windows 

135 said more evenly heated homes. 

132 said keep out dust 
05 said make windou s slide easier 
15 said keep out stieet noises 
12 said keep out ram 
17 said ehminate storm sash 

In this case, the survej was beneficially applied to the busi- 
ness in two ways First, information was obtamed as to the 
exact requirements of useis, second, the mvestigation itself was 
used as a means foi publicity, that is, the entire lesults of 
it were published, malang a novel and inteiesting advcitising 
appeal This was actually turning the results of the suivoy into 
umnediate piofit 

There is no question but that maiket analysis picvcnts mis- 
directed oi inadequate advertising, and in many ways it is tiue that 
the results of the analysis aie diiectly applicable to advertising 

Production Many market suiveys mdicate the desirability 
of modifying the pioduct Foi example, in the cotton towehng 
mvestigation previously alluded to, the report showed cleaily that 
the manufacturer of cotton toweling should present Ins pioduct 
m fimshed form rather than in the piece, since by far thd larger 
demand was for fimshed goods, 
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Of couise, a manufacUuei 'who applies a market survey to 
his business must weigh the dangeis of changing his product 
against the dangers of not doing so In the ordinary business, 
after any recommendation foi change in the product is made, it 
wdl be necessary to consult the engineer ing department and the 
production department to see whether it is possible to design 
this new article, and to produce it economically in quantities 

An extended study of market requirements might well 
lead the surveyoi to a fairly accurate desciiiition of some new 
product foi which theie would be gieat demand Such sugges- 
tions would go to the experimental department Although it 
might take months oi years to woik out a feasible plan, yet m the 
end a highly successful product might be evolved In fact, this 
is probably the only sure and scientific way of developing the 
permanently successful pioduct 

One very important function of market analysis is that of 
regulating production to demand One of the three largest 
electrical compames found out by means of a survey made 
through salesmen exactly what their customers would be sure 
to need for the next year From these records a hst of minimum 
requiiements for the business was made up It was found that 
so many lamps would bum out, so many motors fail, etc 
That IS, there would be a certain amount of wear and tear, regard- 
less of the state of busmess From this hst of requirements the 
company could regulate its inventory, if not exactly, at least 
with the mmirmim of risk This IS a case wheie production 
actually was regulated by the potential demand 

By smtmg pioductive capacity to market needs, the company 
secures rapid turnover, small inventoiy, qmck profits, and an 
extreme elasticity in meeting situations before they occur It 
IS possible m this way to guard agamst any great loss through 
sudden market lapses 

Handling the Surveyor Any research department, particu- 
larly if newly mstituted, is suie to make blunders, but even the 
most flagrant mistakes have often been turned to advantage by 
the mgemous executive, to whom such mistakes are always sug- 
gestive and straiulating It is, o# course, to be expected that 
the*m^(rket surveyor wJl make some fll-considered suggestions, 
and there is always danger m accepting any of his recommenda’ 
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tions at their face value The way to get results fiom a maiket 
survey is to be suie the findings aie sound befoie any attempt 
IS made to apply them 

The trouble with many mvestigatois is that they are not 
sufficiently conservative They become ovei -enthusiastic They 
have the feehng that their contiibution, and consequently then 
recompense, will be m proportion to the numbei of changes they 
advocate A surveyoi of this type is like a doctoi who feels 
obhged to wiite a piesciiption foi the hypochondiiac in order 
to make him feel that he has received Ins money’s woith As a 
matter of fact, the most encouraging investigation is that one 
which repoits that no changes aie desirable m the company or 
its plans The peifectly well man is beyond the reach of the 
physician 

One way of considcnng the mattei of change is to set down 
aU the reasons pio and con, as is done in Fig 52 Before idopt- 
ing any ladical leconimcnditioiis of the suiwcyoi, it is wise to 
have them submitted to some such acid test as this 

Another mattei m which a snull thing may make a gieat 
deal of diffeience is in the question of a daily pi ogress lepoit 
Sometimes headway m making a maiket suiwey can be chaited 

In any case, it is highly desiiable to have the surveyor give 
an account of hunself at mteivals It is important to keep 
watch over him, particulaily with legard to his accuracy and to 
make sure he is obtauung ample evidence upon which to base a 
conclusion, smee without such evidence lus findings will be of little 
value He needs help and encouragement, and a steadying hand 
when entering a pioposition with which he has had no previous 
expel lence, just as a cluld does who is learning to walk He must 
be kept watch ovi i so as not to do damage Inexperienced men 
m such an important position cm stii up all soils of tioublo, both 
withm and without the oignnization 

Of couiso, m handling men of tins soit, tin only way is to know 
the man himself thoioughly He must be conti oiled accoiding 
to Ins abilities and shoitcommgs If he is a man of the sales type, 
it is important to impress hun with the necessity of absolute 
accuracy of statement, and wilSl the idea that his mission is not to 
put his own words mto the mouths of the people he is interview- 
mg, but to obtam their opinions and to register facts impartially 
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[’ Manufacturing Fuuxiblu ‘Disc Drives 
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On the othci hand, if the man chosen is of the scientific or 
engineering type, he should be instilled with the necessity foi 
“ selling the company,” oi keeping his eyes open for possibilities 
to promote sales, and to inciease the company’s goodwill 

A helpmg hand on the pait of the management will do much 
to make up for deficiencies m the suiwejor’s expenence, and the 
executive wiU find that such help will well lepay him On the 
other hand, it is unpoitant not to go so far as to ovciawe the 
Burveyoi completely and to eclipse his ideas 

General Conclusions A busmess man should look upon com- 
mercial research as a thing which has come to stay It is a foie- 
gone conclusion that he will not be able to get along without it, and 
stdl keep up with the inaich of business piogiess On the other 
hand, he should not expect to obtain instantaneous lesults fiom 
research This is particulaily tiuc of the more geneial market 
surveys Studies of tins kind will be likely to levcal excellent 
opportimihes, but these opportunities can best be followed up 
only aftei a detailed study of such special fields In othei woids, 
the general investigation is very apt to have to bo followed up 
by a moie paiticulanzed one 

The executive cannot help finding that maiket analysis work 
is distinctly constructive Even the most cuisory survey will 
prove infoimative If he meiely interviews himself by asking 
such questions as those in the outhnes in this book, he will find 
that the answera bring up points vital to his marketmg pioblem 
But the fundamental point to remember in connection with 
market leseazch woik and its application is that the process must 
be contmuous if it is to be of permanent value 
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